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EDNA'S SECRET MARRIAGE 



A FOREWORD. 



I share with most readers their dislike — it amounts 
sometimes to a horror — of the "novel with a purpose"; 
and I think I can assert unhesitatingly that the reader 
who honors me with a perusal of this story of the lives 
of two persons, "the man and the maid," will not be able 
to discover the slightest sign of any other purpose than 
to tell a plain, unvarnished tale in such a fashion that 
he who runs may read and understand it 

But "moral" is quite a different matter; and I claim 
for this novel that the moral which it indicates is not to 
be avoided. And it is the old one which cannot too often 
be taught and insisted on: that it is never too late to 
mend, and that the best mender of men's lives is the 
little doctor who cures as often as he kills with his little 
quiver of arrows. The callous^ the most worthless of 
men — and Cyril More is not one of these — have been 
redeemed by love. Alas ! "beauty draws us with a single 
hair" — does anyone read Pope nowadays P-^rtoo often 
down the steep slopes of Avernus ; but sometimes it leads 
us to the altitudes where virtue, robed in all her purity, 
holds forth the crown of happiness, with which she re- 
wards those who kneel at her shrine. 

CHARLES GARVICE. 
June 29, 1905. 



EDNA'S SECRET MARRIAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 

PROVIDENCE AND MAN. 

The great 'banker, John Weston, sat in the library of 
his magnificent home in Surrey. He was a very old, but a 
very brave man, for he sat with a smile on his wrinkled 
and colorless face, the face from which years of brain 
strain had driven the color, the face in which the strug- 
gles, the trials, of this transient world had carved wrinkles 
as deeply as if they had been cut with a graver's tool; 
a smile, notwithstanding that the doctor who had just 
left him had told him that he had only a few weeks, per- 
haps days, to live. 

When one is as old as John Weston death often 
comes as a relief, a discharge; the sentry is relieved at 
his post, and, stretching weary limbs, goes off to his rest. 
The soldier, scarred in many a battle, takes his discharge 
and limps wearily to the repose, which to him is sweeter 
than the glitter of gold or the rustle of fame's laurels. 

And John Weston had received his death sentence with 
the equanimity of the brave man, and the tired veteran. 
He had hosts of friends, he would be sorry to leave them, 
yes; but sorrier still to leave the young girl, the child of 
a younger and dearly loved brother. The girl — she was 
little more than a baby — had wound herself round the 
heart of the great banker, as the delicate ivy winds itself 
round the rugged oak; and for nine years past, ever 
since she had been brought to his house one summer's 
day, to see him, John Weston had ever held her in his 
mind. 

And now he was going to die and leave her. Well, she 
would not be left friendless. His sister-in-law, the widow 
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of his elder brother, would take loving care of her; and 
little Edna would not be left in poverty. 

As he thought of his vast wealth — how much was it; 
how long ago was it since he had ceased to count it? — a 
change came over the old man's face. The smile disap- 
peared, the brows knit together, the eyes, still bright 
and keen, became cloudy as if something were weighing 
on his mind, something were rising from the past to dis- 
turb him, to remind him that he, who had paid his debts, 
with this one exception, had left one great claim, one 
great debt, unpaid. 

He rang the bell, and, when the footman came noise- 
lessly, with the air of respect, the bent head and discreet 
eyes, the master said : 

"Send this letter to Mr. Burdon — at once." 

The footman said, "Yes, sir," and waited. 

Mr. Weston looked up. 

"Well?" he asked, sternly. 

"The letter, sir," explained the footman. 

John Weston started slightly and srhiled. Yes; it was 
as well he was going, going before his mind — the mind 
that had governed so many men, saved so many fortunes 
— and wrecked some — began to wane. 

He wrote the letter'; it was no more than a note: 

"Dear Burdon: Please come at once. I mean — at 
once. Yours faithfully, 

"John Weston." 

He sealed the envelope in the good, old-fashioned way, 
and the footman dispatched a groom with the letter. 

In two hours time Richard Burdon, the solid, trust- 
worthy lawyer, was in attendance on his old client and 
friend. 

He found Mr, Weston just sitting down to dinner, 
and the banker genially, affectionately, waved Mr. Bur- 
don to a chair. They ate of the good things in those 
times without the fear and trembling which nowadays 
wait upon our repasts; and the two men enjoyed their 
turtle soup, fillited soles, curried chicken, roast beef, 
sweets and cheese ; ^nd washed down this substantial 
fare with hock, sherry, port and a liqueur of rare old. 
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Such a menu is calculated to make most of the diet 
faddists of these more scientific times shudder as they 
read ; but it was on such food as this — ^and plenty of it — 
that our fathers and forefathers made England what it 
is; and, pondering over the degeneracies of these later 
times, one is tempted to fall to on like provender, ex- 
claiming, "What was good enough for them is good 
enough for us!" 

The two men when they had sipped their liqueur of 
whisky, lit cigars — ^not cigarettes, be it noted — and then, 
and not till then, John Weston began to talk on business. 
"I'm going to die, Dick," he said as quietly, almost as 
casually, as if he had said, "I am going to get my hair 
cut." 

Burdon started, but he knew his friend too well to 
utter an exclamation. 

"Who says so ?" he inquired, with a little grunt of in- 
credulity. 

"Old Mossop," replied John Weston, "and he's never 
wrong. Singular that, for a doctor ; for, by gad ! they're 
seldom right. But I've received the information from 
another and still more reliable source." 

He touched his heart and smiled grimly. "I have had 
my suspicions for some time; that is why I sent for 
Mossop. And he confirmed them. Pshaw, my dear Dick, 
don't look so glum. A man must die some time; one 

can't expect to go on forever ; and for my part Ah, 

Ivell, life ceases to be amusing after three-score-and-ten, 
and one rather longs for a change of scene. Cheer up, 
man ! And fill your glass. Of course I sent for you 
about my will, Dick." 

Burdon filled his glass and cleared his throat. 

"I'm — I'm rather cut up, John," he said, huskily. 
"We've been friends, good friends, since boyhood. Well, 
well !" as the great banker pursed his lips and nodded, as 
much as to say: "Don't make me wegk, old friend!" — 
"I take it I know your intentions. I have your will in my 
safe at the office. The little girl " 

"Ay, Harry's little girl !" murmured Mr. Weston, ten- 
derly. "Yes, I'd left everything Jo her, Dick; but I 
wasn't dying then. Now I am, and with the shadow of 
death on me I — remember a debt I hay" not paid, a debt 
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I must pay, a duty I must fulfill before I shuffle off this 
mortal coil. Dick, you have not forgotten Charles More, 
and what he did for me ?" 

"No, no !" responded Mr. Burdon. "A splendid fellow, 
a magnificent fellow " 

"A true and noble friend !" broke in John Weston. "I 
shall never forget that day he came and stood by my side, 
faced the wolves — call them, rather, a flock of sheep made 
frantic by fear — and saved me from ruin and dishonor. 
Forget ! I think that when I'm in my grave the memory 
of it will abide with me." 

Mr. Burdon nodded once or twice in emphatic assent. 

"Get some paper, Dick, and let's finish this business; 
you'll find some in the bureau," said Mr. Weston. 

The lawyer, with his cigar in the corner of his shrewd 
lips, went to the inlaid writing table and drew a sheet of 
paper toward him. 

"Your will, I suppose, John ?" 

"Yes," said the banker. "You will find it somewhat 
similar to the old one, so far as regards the legacies to 
relations and servants. But there will be a great dif- 
ference in respect to the child. This is what I want you 
to make out ; and, for Heaven's sake, draw it up so that 
• there can be no excuse for fighting over it 1" 

"I will," said Mr. Burdon. "Proceed." 

Mr. Weston dictated for some minutes, and the lawyer 
■wrote slowly and carefully; then suddenly he stopped 
short and, facing round, exclaimed: 

"What!" 

The great banker smiled. 

"I thought you'd be astonished," he said, calmly, and 
even with a faint laugh. 

"Astonished!" echoed the lawyer. "That scarcely ex- 
presses it. Do you know what you are doing, John ?" 

Mr. Weston nodded. "Yes ; I think so." 

"You are playing the part of amateur Providence — a 
difficult part, John! And one that is seldom played sat- 
isfactorily." 

"Seldom, perhaps, but sometimes," said Mr. Weston, as 
calmly as before. "This may be one of the successful 
attempts." * 

Mr. Burdon stared at him with knitted brows. 
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"You seriously intend to dispose of this vast fortune- 
have you any idea how vast it is ?" 

"No; I suppose not." 

"In this — this absurdly romantic fashion? Dispose 
of a fortune! You dispose of the lives, the hearts, of 
two human beings !" 

"You put it strongly, Dick," said Mr. Weston ; "but I 
suppose that exactly describes my intentions. And why 
not ? This money is my own." He smiled, and his eyes, 
which had been dulled with thought, flashed with the 
light of pride. "I made it, how hardly, with what in- 
finite patience, self-sacrifice and travail, even you cannot - 
guess. It is mine, and I can dispose -of it how I choose." 

Mr. Burdon shrugged his shoulders, and slowly swung 
round to his paper again. 

"That is true," he said, dryly. "I am your lawyer, 
your humble servant, and at your orders." 

The banker rose and, crossing the room, laid his white, 
wasted hand on the lawyer's shoulder. 

"And my friend, Dick," he said, gently. "Don't try 
and thwart me. I have set my heart on this little scheme 
of mine " 

"Little !" echoed Mr. Burdon, grimly, 

"Little or big, I mean you to carry it out, if you will." 

Mr. Burdon stifled a groan. 

"I hope to Heaven you may live to relieve me of the 
task!" he said. "But if you don't — well — I suppose I 
shall do your behest. You were always a willful man, 
John, always." 

"That's why I succeeded," commented the great 
banker, with a smile. "It is your willful men who bend 
the world to their wills. Go on, Dick, and set it down 
plainly. Something tells me — dying men are permitted 
to indulge in presentiments, /ou know — that my plan 
will work out as I wish it. Write, Dick, write!" 

The lawyer jerked his head, and wrote as John Weston 
dictated. At last they had both finished. Mr. Weston 
sank into a chair, and the lawyer began to collect the 
sheets of paper. 

"ni send you the draft to-morrow," he said, in the 
tone of a man who is being made to do something against 
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which his legal judgment and his knowledge of the world 
rebel. 

"To-morrow?" murmured Mr. Weston. "To-morrow? 
Sometimes there is no to-morrow, Dick. I'll sign it now." 

Mr. Burdon opened his lips to oppose, but with another 
shrug of his shoulders, said; 

"Very well. We shall want a couple of witnesses." 

Mr. Weston rang for the butler and the senior foot- 
men. In their presence he signed the will, and they duly 
witnessed it. 

"Now that's done, light another cigar and let us talk — 
about matters we can agree upon, Dick," he said. 

The two men talked for an hour, then Mr. Burdon 
rose to go. 

The banker held his hand at parting a moment or two ; 
neither of them was emotional, certainly not demonstra- 
tive, but when Mr. Weston said, "Good-by, Dick," a lump 
rose in his friend's throat and made his responsive 
"Good-by, John," thick and husky. 

Mr. Weston retired to bed at his usual hour, and, at 
the usual hour, his valet went to call him. 

There was no response to his knock, and, entering, he 
found his master lying on his side, quite calm and placid ; 
but deaf to all knockings. 

The great banker was dead. 

But the will remained, to influence the lives, to become 
the fates, of at least one man and one woman. 

Would that fate mar or make their happiness? 

The making of this will happened just sixteen years 
before our story proper commences, and finds our hero 
at- Lucerne , that most charming and lovely of the towns 
of the playground of Europe and America — Switzerland, 

What brought Sir Cyril More to Lucerne ? Had he been 
asked, he himself would have been, more than anyone 
else perhaps, puzzled for a reason. He had not come to 
see the beautiful lake, glittering like an emerald under its 
circle of hills; he did not care a button for the finest 
scenery. He had not come to ascend the Rigi by that 
marvel of modem engineering, the new railway. No, 
Sir Cyril didn't care so much as half a button for the 
most marvelous achievements of science. He had not 
come to gather Alpine flowers, or study Swiss manners 
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and customs ; Sir Cyril did not care for flowers ; he loved 
one weed perhaps — tobacco, and, as to the manners and 
customs of the strange, placid folks who lived under the 
shadow of the snow-clad hills, tending their silken- 
haired cows and diminutive sheep — ^he regarded them with 
an indifference that was almost sublime in its intensity 
and density. 

No; the fact was Sir Cyril had heard — in the smoking 
room of the "Travelers," perhaps — that Lucerne was "a 
quiet, downy, sleepy sort of place, you know," and being 
particularly in want of rest — not to say sleep-^Sir Cyril 
had crossed the Channel, steamed up the Rhine, dreamed 
through Wiesbaden, Heidelberg and the Black Forest, 
and, at last, arrived at Lucerne quite prepared to sleep and 
rest. Yes, certainly he required it. Sir Cyril was thirty, 
and the last ten years — the last twelve, indeed — had been 
fast and furious ; they would have been fatal, in addition, 
to most men, but Sir Cyril had inherited a splendid con- 
stitution with his fine fortune, and he had come out of his 
first campaign, in which pleasure and satiety kill more vic- 
tims than fall in any other warfare, unscathed and sound, 
if a little weary and despondent. Yes, Sir Cyril had 
kept his constitution unimpaired, but his fortune ! — where 
was it? Ask of the exquisitely dressed and painted la- 
dies, the demi-monde, who add so much to the brilliancy 
of the Ladies' Mile and the Row ; ask of the whist tables 
of the Rhododendron Club; ask of the proprietor of the 
"Star and Garter," and other kindred institutions, and, 
finally, ask of the Jews, who had kept the game going 
for Sir Cyril during the last two years ; and they mJ^ht, 
in the aggregate, have been able to inform you. In their 
words Sir Cyril had "run through it" at a pace compared 
with which the sharp spin at Tattenham Corner is as 
nothing. 

The money had vanished, every available — ^that is to 
say unentailed — acre of More Park was mortgaged, the 
Park Lane House was let, and Sir Cyril was at Lucerne, 
taking breath after his race through house, and lands, 
and money. 

And, now, have you pictured Sir Cyril? A dark, thin, 
haggard-looicing man, with the mark of the bottle upon 
his face and in his eyes; a man languid and enervated. 
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•with eflfeminate smiles, and lazy, elaborated movements? 
Nothing of the kind. Sir Cyril was the opposite to all 
tnese; and that, declared the mothers of marriageable 
daughters, was the worst of it 1 

Of what use was it to warn Amelia, or Sophie, or 
Claribel of the fearfully dangerous ineligibility of the 
baronet, to hint at this dreadful depravity and wickedness, 
to call him an extravagant spendthrift and profligate, 
when the man himself was blessed with an appearance 
that seemed at once to give the emphatic lie to the 
charges, one and all. 

Marriageable daughters, just put through their faceings 
in the great matrimonial market, used to look forward 
to seeing just such a man as you have pictured him, dear 
reader; and then, lo! and behold, one night at my Lady 
Grover's brilliant ball in would walk, with a light step, the 
real Sir Cyril. Tall, yes, but not dark, but fair, with 
close-cropped golden hair; a face almost childlike in its 
sweet, smiling serenity, and a mouth as delicately cut and 
classical as Virgil's itself ; with eyes that looked down into 
a woman's soul ; alas ! with an awful power of enchant- 
ment, and a voice as deep and musical as Apollo's, So 
"good" did it look, so serenely handsome, that, but for 
the firm brow, the few lines at the eyes, and the thick, 
tawny-gold mustache, the face might almost have been 
censured and condemned as effeminate. 

And this was Sir Cyril, who had committed — so the 
mammas said — ^all the wickedness man was capable of; 
who was as daring and reckless — so the men said — as 
Heracles himself, and who, at the age of thirty, found 
himself a ruined man, with no object in life save that of 
killing time, and time very hard at dying. 

It was a very bad case, all the worse for its having 
been at one time considered hopeful; for in the years 
gone by there had been a certain young lady of a noble 
house who had, so it was whispered, cast her chains 
around the young savage, and who would bring him, in 
time, into the pale of civilization again; but it had all 
come to nothing. Many a bashful debutante had sighed, 
many a world-worn belle had cast her net and set her 
snare for the wild young baronet, but in vain. Sir Cyril 
Iirould come and sit beside them, as gentle as Shake- 
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speare's sucking dove — would dance with them "like an 
angel" — would steal their hearts away — unconsciously 
and unwittingly, let us hope — and then smile and ride 
away. 

And now it was hopeless. Outside the circle of mam- 
mas he was, of course, extremely popular. 

Men were as proud of the friendship of Sir Cyril 
More as they would have been of a prince of the blood; 
boys fresh from college had the tall, fair-haired scape- 
grace, with the soft eyes, and the good-natured, serene 
smile, pointed out to them, and regarded him as a hero and 
a celebrity. 

Dressed with faultless care and the most refined taste, 
and riding his perfect hack down the Row, or tooling his 
drag, with the four champing, frothing, yet business-like 
bays, he was one of the sights of London. Even now, 
when the money had run through the hole in his purse, 
men looked up to him, and respected his opinion as that 
of a man who knew the world and was to be depended on ; 
and in most smoking-room discussions, on almost any 
topics which concern men, you heard his name and his 
dicta quoted with confident respect. 

Men liked him; there was no resisting the good hu- 
mor of the clear blue eyes, and the good fellowship of 
the almost boyishly frank smile ; and Sir Cyril's enemies 
might have been counted upon the fingers of one hand. 

His greatest was himself, of course; his next was his 
brother, Edward More. A certain amount of coldness 
in a younger brother who is next in succession to the 
elder, who is rapidly and assiduously making ducks and 
drakes of the available patrimony, is pardonable ; and it 
certainly was not pleasant for Edward to be obliged to 
look on at the wasting of tlie estate to which he stood a 
fair chance of succeeding — to know, day by day, that 
the fortunate elder brother was cutting down the 
timber, mortgaging the land, and letting the whole place 
go to rack and ruin, that he might have the wherewithal 
to dissipate; but Edward More would have hated his 
brother Sir Cyril if the latter had been the most con- 
servative and careful of men — if he added to and ex- 
tended the estate, instead of impoverishing it. 

He would have hated him for his stature, for his gol- 
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den hair, for his fair, handsome face, for his very be- 
witching aiid dangerous smile; for Edward was born 
dark and insignificant looking, and the wicked old fairy 
had cursed him at his christening with that worst of all 
bans, an envious heart ; and even now, when Sir Cyril was 
a far poorer man than himself — for Edward had taken 
to the bar, and had made money at it — he envied him. 

Envied him all those gifts which misfortune had still 
left him, though she had bereft him of all else — ^the gift 
of a goodly presence, a cheerful, light-hearted temper, and 
that nameless, subtle charm which men and women find 
irresistible. 

Though he were as rich as Croesus, Edward knew 
he could not buy these, and he had a dim and bitter sus- 
picion that they were more valued by his brother than 
all that he had lost ; and so, though Sir Cyril was down, 
and Edward was up, the younger brother still Kated and 
envied the elder. 

"Poor Edward, always grim and gloomy," Sir Cyril 
would say, "the only man I never get on with. Rum, isn't 
it? Can't be th'e property, you know, because he's well 
tiled-in now, and it doesn't matter. I suppose it's be- 
cause I'm such a black sheep, and he is so fearfully 
square and proper. Poor old fellow 1" 

And Sir Cyril pitied — yes, pitied him ! 

While Edward, when he spoke of Sir Cyril — which 
was seldom — could find no words deep and emphatic 
enough in which to express his condemnation and disap- 
proval of the scapegrace. 

"He has ruined one of the finest estates in England," 
he would say, "and made his name a byword for every 
fool in the country. It is very well to call it thoughtless- 
ness — I give such conduct a sterner and more proper 
name: it is shameful, sir — shameful! He is no use to 
himself or to the world" — "to me," that meant, no doubt 
— "and it would be better if he were dead !" 

When this — or something like it, toned down a little — 
was repeated by some candid friend to Sir Cyril, he 
would look up with a rather puzzled and almost sad 
smile, and remark: 

"Poor old Edward! been abusing me again? Hem J 
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Perhapa he's right, you know; clever fellow, Edward! 
I'll bet anything he's right." 

Be sure that the popular Sir Cyril had not come across 
the Channel without many remonstrances; there were 
men with yachts and moors who were only too anxious 
for his company on the deck or across the heather, and 
there had been invitations both numerous aild eloquent. 
But Sir Cyril had stood firm; he had made up his mind, 
he said, to take rest and go in for solitude and meditation. 

"Too many B. and S.'s, under the canvas, old boy; 
and I don't forget the whisky nights on your moor last 
year. No, I'll go and roam about the Swiss lakes and be 
good." 

"Be bored, you mean," they had retorted ; and he had 
responded with a little nod: 

"Very Ukely; one generally gets that anywhere." 

So it came to pass that he was slowly sauntering — 
dropping is a better expression — down the steps of the 
Grand, on a fine morning in September, with the glorious 
laka before him, and an anything but glorious Swiss band 
near his left ear. 

He stood a moment on the quay, looking at the steam- 
boat starting for its daily trip round the lake, then — 
drawing many admiring glances from the women, from 
'the fruit-sellers to the lady tourists on the boat, after 
him — strolled alongside the lake for half a mile, there 
found a seat. Looked at the water, which was fresh and 
bright, then at a Saturday Review, which was stale — the 
week before last's — and dull. Then he got up, stroked 
his mustache to hide a yawn, lit a cigar, and began to 
climb the hill. 

The reader will observe that we are very particular 
as to this morning's walk, for it was to be about the most 
eventful of any that Sir Cyril had taken. 

Halfway up the hill he came upon the quaint cathe- 
dral ; ■ here he stopped for the space of three minutes 
and stared at the extinguisher-shaped steeples, and the 
fearfully ridiculous wood carving on the left side of the 
door, and then he was almost startled by some children's 
voices, piping up some kind of secular glee or religious 
chant. One of Sir Cyril's few virtues being an intense 
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love for children, he turned to the left, from which direc- 
tion the sound came, climbing a small hill, and found his 
progress stopped by a wall, then up to it and looked over. 

Thereupon he saw a scene, which though common 
enough to the inhabitants of Lucerne, was novel and 
picturesque enough to interest him. 

On the other side of the wall was a little playground 
attached to an infants' school, and in this little playground 
the infants aforesaid were gathered together in the form 
of a ring, acquiring knowledge on the pleasant kinder- 
garten system — that is to say, they were learning arith- 
metic by the simple and pleasing method of singing in a 
kind of chanting chorus the multiplication table. Most 
of the children were pretty, were cruelly clean, and their 
voices rose in such a sweet piping conglomeration of 
childish treble and alto, that Sir Cyril found the effect, 
taken upon the whole, irresistible. 

The wall was not very high, and it was the most natu- 
ral thing in the world for him to clamber up. There the 
wild scapegrace sat, gravely lit another cigar, and en- 
joyed himself. 

For a minute the teacher, a neat little Swiss girl, to 
say nothing of the children, was slightly disconcerted; 
but discipline and routine are great things, and after a 
few minutes Sir Cyril's presence was forgotten, and the 
multiplication table was completed, and another branch 
of study attacked. 

This went on for ten minutes, perhaps, when at a clap 
of the teacher's hands the circle broke up, and the tiny 
mites scattered themselves about like ants, or bees. 

Now was Sir Cyril's time. With the old enchanting 
smile and gesture he coaxed two or three of the mites 
toward him. It was a slow and elaborate process, for 
six feet Sir Cyril looked a giant, and very formidable, 
for all his handsome face — and the few, soft, coaxing 
words were English, and lost much of their persuasive- 
ness ; but at last, much to his delight, one little atom of 
a child — a little girl, of course — boldly approached near 
enough, and in five minutes Sir Cyril had three boys and 
girls on the wall beside him, and a swarm around his feet 
below him. 

Then he got out his watch — one of Dent's gold re- 
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peaters — ^and lured a brown-haired little girl to listen to 
the tick, and spy into the inside; he found a handful of 
coins and disposed of them, and was just in the middle 
of a hearty laugh at the audacity of a busy little fellow 
of six, who was attempting to pull himself up by the 
aid of his pants — ^trousers — when the little girl who was 
examining the mechanism of the watch, much to its im- 
provement and her own delight, suddenly uttered a cry 
of joy, and clapped her hands, dropping the watch with 
sublime indiiference. 

Sir Cyril pocketed his shattered repeater, and then 
looked up to ascertain the cause of the child's sudden 
hilarity, and, following the direction of her eyes, saw — 
well, what he had seen a thousand times before — a girl 
in a balcony! 

Yes, many a time had he played the part of Romeo 
to various Juliets, and survived the passion and the poetry 
of that sublime balcony scene; but he had never seen a 
face like this, and he recognized the novelty and the 
power of it at the first upward glance. 

Then it rested or shone upon two small, white hands, 
the dark brown eyes looking down upon him and the 
children with a grave, pleasant regard, the sweet, ripe 
lips parted with a smile, the head slanted sideways a 
little, to avoid the downpour of rhc sun. 

Sir Cyril looked down again quickly, lest the eyes 
should turn aside, then glanced up again, and took a 
long look of unalloyed enjoyment. 

What a face it was ! — not so beautiful as many he had 
seen, but how sweet, how pure, how childlike, and yet 
how womanly ! It seemed to him, sitting there, that one 
of the pure, lily-faced children had suddenly grown up 
into a woman, retaining all its childlike innocence and 
trustful dignity with the gain of a woman's soul and a 
woman's intelligence. 

For a moment, Sir Cyril, the scapegrace, forgot every- 
thing, the children, even himself, and sat looking ab- 
stractedly upward, with his hand in the tiny paws of a 
child who was intently examining his rings, with two boys 
dragging at his legs and another trying on his hat. 

Then he recovered himself, regained his hat, drew 
his jewelry out of danger, and with a benedictory pat 
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on the head to the nearest mite, dropped from the wall— 
with what intention he scarcely knew, excepting perhaps 
that of getting a nearer view of the sweet, charmful 
vision. 

But by the time he had brushed the dust from his 
clothes, and made a step toward the house, the balcony 
was empty — ^the girl had vanished. 

Sir Cyril pulled his great mustache with so palpable 
an expression of disappointment, that the little school- 
mistress smiled, and by that smile gave Sir Cyril an idea. 

He returned to the wall to the extent of leaning on it, 
and, in execrable French, complimented the teacher upon 
the appearance and manner of her charges, then said it 
was a fine and warm day; and then, in worse French 
still, requested to be informed who the young lady on the 
balcony might be. 

The schoolmistress smiled and shrugged her shoulders. 
She was sorry she could not inform the gentleman; the 
young lady was a young English demoiselle staying at 
the house — ^had been staying there for a week — she was 
very fond of children, as monsieur seemed to be ; and often 
stood upon the balcony to watch them; sometimes made 
them little presents, and 

At that moment the young lady appeared again, this 
time with a small basket in her hand. 

Sir Cyril stood quite still, almost hidden by the wall, 
and waited in silent curiosity. 

The girl bent over the balcony, thereby displaying, un- 
consciously, her neck and golden^hued head to the most 
graceful advantage, and a short colloquy with the school- 
mistress ensued; then she stretched over one arm and 
lowered the basket, the schoolmistress running out of 
the gate, standing on tiptoe to reach it, and falling back 
unsuccessful with much pleasant laughter. 

"Stop," said the girl on the balcony, with a low, 
musical laugh, which moved Sir Cyril as her face had 
done ; "I'll get a piece of string and let it down." 

But here Sir Cyril saw his golden opportunity, and 
seized it. 

With two strides he stood under the balcony, and 
looked up, bareheaded. 

"Will you allow me to help you ? I can reach it easily." 
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The clear, dark eyes looked down upon him with a 
serene, if slightly surprised, gaze, as if weighing the 
question of his capability of doing what he had offered, 
and then, with a quiet, simple "Thank you," the white 
hand was downreached with the basket. 

Sir Cyril secured it, handed it over to the schoolmis- 
tress, and then looked up again. 

"You are very fond of children, I see," he said. 

The girl, who had been so absorbed by watching the 
progress of her basket of cakes and sweetmeats among 
the children so as to have forgotten him, turned her head 
slowly. 

"Yes; and you also, I perceive," she added, with a 
shadow of a smile. 

Sir Cyril laughed. 

"I did not know that I had an audience, or the per- 
formance would have been shorter." 

The dark eyes were opened a little wider with slight 
surprise. 

"Why are you ashamed? Most Englishmen are fond 
of children. I knew you were English, you see." 

"You would have learned that just now, all the more 
quickly if you had heard my French," said he, responding 
with a smile. "You are English, are you not ?" 

A week, a day ago. Sir Cyril would not have stopped 
to consider whether this question was bold or not; and 
now, after he had uttered it, looking up at the calm, sweet 
face, it seemed abrupt, rude, almost impertinent. 

"Yes, I am English," she replied, "but I have not been 
to England for a very long time ; I do not remember it ;" 
and she looked across the lake — which she could see, 
although Sir Cyril could not — and up the great mountain 
Pilatus, with a strange little wistful look. For a moment 
again she seemed to have forgotten him, then she looked 
down again. "You have just come from England?" 

"Yes," said Sir Cyril. 

The dark eyes regarded him for the first time with 
something like interest and curiosity. "I wonder why — 
I mean, I wonder how you could leave it. I think that 
I could never have left it of my own free will." 

Sir Cyril kept down his astonishment at this strange. 
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candid, unsophisticated declaration, and said quietly—" 
very quietly — for he was tormented by the fear each 
moment that this beautiful, grave, childlike creature 
would grow shy, take fright like a bird, and fly away. 

"And yet this is very beautiful, all this — Switzerland, 
Italy, and so on." 

"Yes, very, is it not?" she responded, with a slight in- 
clination of the head. "Oh, yes, very beautiful; oh, yes, 
is not this beautiful;" and she waved her hand slightly 
toward the scene stretched out before her.. Sir Cyril 
glanced at the hills for half a second, and gave a whole 
one to the small white hand and delicate wrist. 

"I should soon grow tired of looking at it if it were 
in England. Have you seen the sunset ? — look at that little 
fellow." She looked up suddenly, her eyes lighting up 
with a tender and amused smile as they rested on the 
children. "Do you see, he has given half his cake to 
that little mite sitting on the stone ; and yet they say that 
children are selfish!" 

Sir Cyril hunted about for something to say to prolong 
the conversation in any way, but before he had found 
anything to say, the cathedral clock struck, the supple 
figure of the girl straightened itself; bending forward, 
she called to the schoolmistress : 

"Will you give me the basket this afternoon?" and 
was about to turn into the house, when, evidently re- 
membering the stranger, she leaned a little over the rail- 
ing, with a slight bow and a "good morning," and disap- 
peared. 

Sir Cyril hastily uncovered, returned the parting words, 
and with a little shake — just such a one as a Newfound- 
land gives when he emerges from a swim — ^he strode 
slowly away. 

He turned once, as he descended the hill, and, looking 
back at the house, with its broad gutters and carved bal- 
conies, its quaint windows and broad green shutters, saw 
the word "Pension," written in gold, on a board over the 
front windows. 

Sir Cyril, as ignorant as Englishmen of his class gen- 
erally are of all matters of Continental life, was ex- 
tremely puzzled. 

"Great Heaven 1" he ejaculated. "Pension I That can't 
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liave meant anything in the way of almshouses — she i* 
• — isn't a sort of Greenwich pensioner!" and so, puzzled, 
and interested more than he would liked to have con- 
fessed, he got down to the lake. 

Strangely enough the view seemed suddenly to have 
grown in beauty; for the first time it struck him that 
the great solemn range of mountains had something 
grand and different to Pall Mall about them. For the 
first time, also, he remembered, he had not noticed it 
while he had been listening to and looking at her, that 
the girl with the sweet childlike face had worn a white 
muslin, with a little touch of dark crimson — a rose or 
ribbon, perhaps — at her throat. And so he walked back 
to the house ; and, by way of a refresher or awakener, he 
could scarcely have distinguished which, he ordered a 
brandy and soda. 

But the figure in white muslin and the little bunch of 
crimson would not be dispelled ; and when the afternoon 
sun had sunk a little behind the hills, he thought, having 
nothing better to do, that he would just take a walk 
round the cathedral and see how the cakes and sweet- 
meats had agreed with the children. You see he was very 
fond of children. 



CHAPTER II. 

WHITE MUSLIN. 

Once or twice, as he climbed the hill. Sir Cyril realized 
the real object of his afternoon walk; and when he did 
so, he felt decidedly uncomfortable. It appeared to him 
as if he had changed places with some one else. Could 
it be possible that he who had run through twelve seasons 
without a scratch had succumbed to a pair of dark, serene 
eyes and a white muslin frock? 

"Of course, it's absurd," he mused, half shame- 
facedly. "It's this confounded slow place that has been 
too much for me. It must have been the muslin ; and yet 
there was a look in the girl's face that, if I never see her 
again, I shan't forget. Ah! One season in town will 
change all that — ^more's the pity." 
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Then he came in sight of the house and was half 
relieved to find the balcony empty — worse than empty — • 
for an old lady with an obvious "front" and an old- 
fashioned gray silk dress, was seated knitting there. Sir 
Cyril laughed, lit his cigar and passed on. The play- 
ground was still, likewise, and somehow the whole place 
seemed altered. 

"Beastly old place," he muttered; "I'm sick of it al- 
ready; I'll go on to-morrow morning." 

Then, just for his own satisfaction, he determined 
to continue his walk, though the real object of it had 
been missed, and he turned off to the right down a lane 
that was certainly pretty enough to repay him for greater 
trouble. He walked on for some time, and was just think- 
ing of turning when he caught sight of something white 
in the distance. It might have been a cow, or clothes 
hanging out to dry, but somehow Sir Cyril decided at 
once that it was a white muslin and quickened his step. 
At the end of the lane, just where it sloped toward a 
valley, was a single block of stone that had fallen from 
some mason's cart, and on it was seated the girl he had 
seen in the morning. 

She was bending slightly forward, her hands clasped 
on an open book, her eyes fixed on the snow-capped 
mountains, and so lost in serene, childlike meditation, that 
Sir Cyril — to whom bashfulness was a sensation un- 
known — ^paused for half a moment, half decided to turn 
back after all. 

But the girl's ears were quick, as well as small and 
pretty, and as he stopped short the sudden cessation of 
his footfall aroused her. 

She looked around and bestowed upon him a half 
smile of, recognition. 

Sir Cyril wanted nothing more — ^though nothing less 
like encouragement could be imagined. He raised his 
hat, and in another moment was standing beside her with 
the usual greeting. 

She returned it with the same calm unembarrassed 
manner that had surprised and attracted him in the morn- 
ing, and quietly waited for him to commence a conversa- 
tion or go on with his walk. 

"We seem fated to meet," he said, sublimely forgetful 
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of the object of his walk. "Is this a favorite resting place 
of yours?" 

"Yes," she said, without raising her eyes, "Have you 
not been here before?" 

"No," he said. 

"Ah," she remarked, "this is not one of the show 
places, and yet you get a better view here than from 
many of the better-known points. I found it out for 
myself." 

"It was a happy discovery," he said. "It is just the 
place for one to come and dream in." 

"Yes," she said. 

Then she looked at his face, and away again, with a 
smile; and Sir Cyril knew, as well as if she had said it, 
that she thought he was not given to dreaming. 

Sir Cyril, looking down upon her from his six feet 
of manhood, thought he had never seen a sweeter thing 
than the little, grave half smile which curved her dainty 
lips and brought down the long, dark lashes upon the 
smooth cheeks. 

He could have looked at her for an hour in silence, 
for he had suddenly discovered that he had a great ap- 
preciation of the beautiful ; but that could not be, so he 
hazarded another remark: 

"You will see nothing so fair as this in your beloved 
England, I'm afraid." 

"No, perhaps not," she replied. "I shall not care; it 
is England, bad or good, pretty or ugly, that I love." 

Sir Cyril slipped down gently upon the grass, and 
covered the movement by a quick response : 

"It is a thousand pities that you should have been kept 
from it so long." 

"Yes, is it not?" she assented, with simple candor. 
"I have dreamed of it since I was a little girl so high;" 
and she put out one hand, as people do when they are 
speaking of their childhood, about a foot from the 
ground. "You — are you going back soon?" 

Sir Cyril hesitated. 

"I am not quite sure — I have not any decided plans. 
Perhaps not yet a while. Are you ?" 

"Not for another month, I am sorry to say," she said, 
with a little sigh. 
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Sir Cyril wondered what was the stumbling blocks — 
perhaps a disagreeable papa, or an invalid mamma? He 
chanced it. 

"I hope none of your people are ill here — that is," he 
added, as the dark eyes met his with a slight expression 
of surprise and amusement — "that is, if the expression of 
such a hope on my part is not an impertinence." 

"Oh, no," she said, "my people are quite well. I smiled 
at hearing Aunt Martha classed as plural ; she is the only 
'people* I have." 

"Your father and mother " said straightforward 

Sir Cyril, then stopped abruptly. 

"Are both dead," said the girl, in a low, but quite firm. 
Voice. "I have only Aunt Martha, and Aunt Martha has 
only me ; and sometimes," she added, "I think I am almost 
too many for her." And then there came a musical ripple 
that positively startled Sir Cyril. So childish, so full of 
tmalloyed and natural merriment was it, that for the life 
of him he could not help a gruff bass echo. 

The sound of his voice recalled the girl. "Aunt Martha 
and I are waiting for the first of September." 

"The first of September," said Sir Cyril, wondering 
how on earth partridges could concern two women. 

"Yes ; we start then for England, and we must not go 
a day before or a day afterward." 

"Why not ?" exclaimed Sir Cyril, raising his head from 
the reclining position in which he had been, with ex- 
treme surprise and curiosity. 

The girl, with her eyes upon the snow peaks, answered 
quietly, almost dreamily, with that same look of having 
forgotten her companion : 

"Because my father wished it; because he left it as a 
dying request, and commanded that I should do so." 

The answer, so calmly and candidly given, was so 
characteristic of the childlike faith and confidence of her 
every word and gesture, that it was robbed of much of 
the strangeness and improbability which it wears when 
set down on paper. 

Sir Cyril felt not a bit surprised by the confiding 
candor — he only felt a queer sensation of pity, and a 
desire to protect this simple-minded, pure-hearted child- 
woman from herself. 
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He changed the subject, though he was full of curi- 
osity to hear more of her story from the sweet young lips. 

"Your little favorites have all gone home, I suppose?" 

She nodded absently, and then turned her eyes upon 
him reflectingly, "You came from London?" 

"Yes," said Cyril. 

"Perhaps you know London well?" 

"Pretty well — too well," he replied with a laugh. 

A little eager light came info her eyes. 

"You know some of the lawyers, perhaps. Do you 
know one named Burdon — Richard, Grey's Inn?" 

Sir Cyril raised himself on his elbow, and was about 
to reply: 

"Why he is my own lawyer!" but a something, an 
indefinable something, drove the answer from his lips, 
and in place of it he said, "Yes, I know the name ; I know 
the man." 

"What sort of a man is he?" she asked. "Is he a 
young or an old — ^but I know he must be old, for he was 
my father's friend." " 

"Yes, Burdon is an elderly man," said Cyril. 

"Is he a good — an honest man?" she asked, her clear 
eyes fixed on his face. 

"Good !" said Cyril, with a smile. "Scarcely the term 
by which to qualify a lawyer; honest — as lawyers go- 
yes, very," he added, seeing that the lightness of his reply 
had in some way annoyed or distressed her, for the clear 
eyes had clouded, as a child's does when it is displeased, 
or dissatisfied. 

"Yes, decidedly honest, I should say. You only know 
him by name?" 

"Only by name," she assented. "He was my father's 
lawyer, and on his deathbed my father charged me to 
go to him on this first of September that we are now 
coming to, and receive some papers which are to change 
my whole life. Is there any wonder that I am curious?" 

"None at all," said Cyril; then there was a moment's 
silence. 

"And Burdon; does he expect you?" 

"Yes," she replied; "my father had written to him — 
or they had arranged that I should go, if— if — my father 
could not. So that he expects me." 
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"He Soes not know you?" asked Sir Cyril, interested 
more than he could say. 

"No ; he expects to see a Miss Weston — ^Edna Weston, 
that is my name — and that is all." 

Cyril remained silent for a moment. 

"It is a strange story," he said, more to himself than 
to her, but the words reached her, and for the first time 
there was a look of slight embarrassment in her eyes, a 
dash of color in her face ; both heightened her beauty. 

"Yes, and you think that I should not tell it to you! 
Perhaps it was wrong," she added to herself, with a little 
troubled look ; "but you see I am almost al^vays thinking 
of it — it is not wonderful that I should be — and it came 
natural to ask you, an Englishman, who knew London. 
I hope I have not done wrong !" 

Cyril looked up, with something like a flush on his 
handsome face, 

"My dear child — young lady, I mean," he corrected 
himself, "this stick," and he held up his cane, "will not 
be more dumb than I shall be " 

She interrupted him with a smile. 

"I am sure of that," she said, softly; "but there is no 
need for secrecy, that I know of ; you see I know nothing 
myself, and there is no harm in saying that I shall be at 
a certain place on a certain day I" 

Sir Cyril nodded. The cathedral clock struck seven. 

The girl pulled out a tiny gold watch, and rose with 
some haste. 

"Seven o'clock! They will have begun tea at the 
pension !" 

At the strange word Sir Cyril's doubts and specula- 
tions arose again. 

Tea at seven o'clock! Then, perhaps, after all, she 
was a pensioner, or her aunt lived in an almshouse. 

Almost unconsciously he repeated the words : 

"At— the— pension." 

She turned her laughing eyes upon him. 

"Yes — how puzzled you look! Ah! I see you dine 
instead of drinking tea at this hour?" 

"Yes, generally," admitted Cyril. "But," he added, 
"I was puzzled over the word 'pension.' Does your aunt 
live in an ahnshouse?" 
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- She, in her turn, looked puzzled, then once mure the 
musical laugh rang softly out. 

"Almshouse! Oh, if Aunt Martha could only have 
heard you ! Don't you know what a pension is ?" 

"No," said Sir Cyril, penitently, "I must confess I 
don't ! Pray don't estimate the intelligence of all English- 
men by my standard. You'll travel all through the United 
Kingdom before you find a more ignorant man !" 

"Shall I?" shfe said, laughing. "Well, I'll inform you 
on the point at least: a pension is a Swiss — or a French 
or German, for that matter — boarding house, where for 
the consideration of so many shillings — or francs — ^per 
week, travelers, especially unprotected ones like Atmt 
Martha and I, are lodged and fed." 

Cyril laughed. 

"What an idiot I am ! — of course ! And do you all — 
all the people staying at the house — feed — I mean, have 
your meals together?" 

"Yes," she said — they were both standing by this time. 
The breakfast bell — everything is done by bell-ringing 
■ — rings at nine for breakfast, and we all come out of our 
rooms like the old man and woman in the barometer, and 
sit at a long table to coffee, fresh butter, rolls and eggs; 
then the bell rings at one and we get our dinner — and a 
very good dinner, too! — and at seven we get what Aunt 
Martha calls 'a meat tea' ! All quite in the Swiss style." 

"It sounds very nice," said Sir Cyril. "I'm not quite 
comfortable at the hotel down below," he added, quietly, 
as the splendor of the Grand's appointments and the per- 
fection of the chef's dishes rose before him — "not quite 
comfortable, you know ; do you think they've room at your 
place to take me?" 

"Oh, yes I" she answered, innocently, "some people went 
away yesterday, and you could have their rooms — ^they 
were very nice rooms, with a balcony." 

"I'm very fond of a balcony," said Sir Cyril. 

"But, perhaps," she resumed, doubtfully, "you might 
find that you had made a change for the worse. What 
hotel are you staying at ?" 

"One of them down there," said Cyril, jerking his head 
in the direction of the town, and not daring to mention 
the Grand, for she, innocent and unsophisticated as she 
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-was, would know too much of the Grand's fame to le 
deceived. 

"Well, perhaps you would be comfortable — at least, it 
has one recommendation, it is very cheap; but, perhaps," 
she added, glancing at him critically for the first time, 
and recognizing instinctively the aristocratic elegance of 
Poole's cut and Hancock's jewelry, "perhaps that would 
be no recommendation to you !" 

"On the contrary," said Cyril, with grim sincerity, "it 
is the best of all recommendations — oh, I assure you it is 
of the greatest importance." 

"Well, then, I should say you had better try it." And 
though it was just the speech that Cyril wanted, it rather 
upset him by its matter-of-fact straightforwardness; if 
she had wanted him to come very much, for her own sake 
just a little, she would not have been so emphatic. 

The scapegrace felt disappointed. 

"Thank you. I think I'll call upon the proprietor, or 
proprietress, this evening, and see if they will accept me 
as a member of the family. I hope they will !" 

"I hope so, too," she said, with the half smile; and 
then with a little graceful inclination of the stately head, 
she wished him "Good-evening." 

Cyril sat down again when she fcad gone, and stroked 
his mustache with the manner and look which his friends 
declared he always wore when he was more than ordi- 
narily puzzled or confused. 

"Cyril, my poor boy," he muttered, staring at his hat, 
which he had not yet replaced on his head, "you cer- 
tainly are bewitched, and by a little girl, barely out of 
the schoolroom, and with a pair of dark eyes and a muslin 
frock! Yes, and who evidently looks upon you as a 
middle-aged party — a sort of elderly uncle or young 
grandfather — a convenient recipient of her confidences, 
and as something to laugh at. Yes, by Jove, she looks at 
me so straightforward a^ if I were an old woman, or an 
intelligent retriever! Great Heaven, how the place must 
have aged me! Perhaps, like Rip Van Winkle, I shall 
wake up and find I am gray-headed and rheumatic about 
the joints. And the marvel of it is !" he continued, strik- 
ing a match spitefully, "that instead of reseating sudi 
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tr«atment; instead of turning away with disgust at such 
unnatural coldness and want of appreciation, I rather like 
it — that is to say, I'm bewildered, persecuted by it; that 
I feel like a great schoolboy fumed and writhing under 
his first love affair !" 

"And nowl" he muttered, as he paced down the hill, 
"I suppose I shall be mad enough to give up my rooms 
at the Grand for some half-furnished attic in this con- 
founded pension ; throw up the eight o'clock dinner, with 
the clear soup and the capital veal cutlets and cabbage 
a la Suisse. Yes, I can see it come clearly. I can't re- 
sist! I'm persecuted! In fact, I'm stark, staring mad, 
and somebody ought to come out and take me back to 
Colney Hatch !" 



CHAPTER III. 

DINNER AT THE PENSION. 

It is the dinner hour at the Pension Petre, and on 
either side of the long table the hungry boarders are 
awaiting their soup, some chattering, some silent, but all 
impatient. 

At the hea3 of the table sits madame herself, arrayed 
in a black bombazine — why do all keepers of boarding 
houses, English or foreign, run to bombazine? — and 
affably anxious. 

Behind her and about her generally flit the six maid- 
servants, and the one manservant, Adolphe the ubiq- 
uitous, also is here, there and everywhere, and is now 
ladling out the soup. 

It is rather a motley crew — ^the long lines of men and 
women who have put up at the comfortable Swiss Pen- 
sion, and not unworthy of some modem Leech; but at* 
tractive as their vain and humorous modem character- 
istics were, the eye of the person who should be fortunate 
enough to enter at the moment would have been drawn 
and rivetted to the face and figure of Edna Weston. 

Pure and maidenly and beautiful as only a good-look- 
ing English girl can be, she sits at the center of the table 
fzdng the door, calmly sits listening to the babel around 
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her, and at times turning her shapely head to speak to a 
white-haired, handsome old lady who sat at her side. 

Swiftly and impartially the soup is served; Adolphe, 
hot and breathless, is prepared to stand at ease, at least 
for a moment, when the door opens and in walks — with 
that inimitable air of self-possessed nonchalance which is 
the birthright of the English aristocrat — no other than 
wicked Sir Cyril. 

Madame Petre sees him and nods to Adolphe. "The 
gentleman, Adolphe — you have a place reserved? That 
is good!" 

Adolphe whisks his napkin over his arm, makes an 
elaborate series of bows, and amidst a dead silence and 
under the direct and most inquisitive gaze of sixty pair 
of eyes, conducts the English gentleman to a seat next 
Miss Weston. 

Edna looked up with a smile as he entered ; she looks 
up at his face now with the same smile, full of calm, 
maidenly pleasure, nothing more. Instantly the soft eyes 
focus themselves upon her. 

"You see," says Cyril, unfolding his napkin and taking 
up his spoon ; "I have come." 

"Yes," she says ; "I hope you will be comfortable." 

"There is no doubt of it," he responded ; "I have seen 
my room, I have stood upon my balcony, and I am con- 
tent." 

Edna smiles again, then turns to the old lady by her 
side. 

"This, aunt," she says, "is the gentleman of whom I 
spoke to you yesterday; he was not comfortable at his 
hotel, and has come to try the Pension Petre." 

Aunt Martha peers at him amicably and nods. 

"Very comfortable here, my dear Edna — ^yes, very 
comfortable. I hope Mr. " 

There is a moment's pause, Cyril has his spoon to his 
mouth — ^both pair of eyes, the old and young, are turned 
to him. Why does he not answer? What is the matter 
with him? Has he forgotten his own name? It weuld 
almost seem so, for when he does speak in answer to the 
looked inquiry, he says : 

"Mr. Harold— Harold Payne." 
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"I think you will be comfortable, Mr. Payne," says 
Aunt Martha ; "have you been in Lucerne before ?" 

Mr. Harold — Mr. Harold Payne — replies that he has 
not, and a conversation, geographical and discursive, en- 
sues between them, and Edna sits and listens, so, it must 
be added, do almost all the rest of the people. Presently 
Edna is conscious that Aunt Martha has relinquished him, 
and that he is speaking to herself. 

"Now that I have come I hope you will play the 
cicerone, and throw the light on some of my fellow pen- 
sioners," he says. 

Edna smiles. 

"Oh, you must learn to know them for yourself; they 
are very well worth knowing — some of them." 

"I don't doubt it," says Cyril, looking down the table. 
"Who is that stout gentleman at the end — by Jove ! he is 
never asleep?" 

"No, not quite, only almost," says Edna ; "but pray be 
more reverent. That is a baron — a real, live German 
baron. Oh, we are very proud of him, and, indeed, he 
is very wise, when he is awake, which is not often ex- 
cepting at meal times." 

"And the lady next him?" 

"An authoress ; she wrote 'The Tears of Hermione,' a 
volume of poetry — do you know it?" 

"No," says Cyril. "Can't say I've read much poetry. 
Has she written anything else? I should like something 
more cheerful, 'The Groans of Clytemnestra,' or some- 
thing of that sort, more in my line." 

Edna represses a smile; she is not ill-natured, but is 
blessed, evidently, with a keen sense of the humorous. 

"Please go on," says Cyril, and she runs through the 
dramatis persona, English, French, German. 

"That is so-and-so, and those two young ladies are the 
Miss Robinsons; they are very nice, and so very clever. 
They paint, and sing, and play beautifully. I tliink you 
will like them." 

"Indeed I shall," says Cyril, poUtely; "and who is that 
gentleman talking to one of them?" and he looks with 
an unmistakable commingling of horror and amusement 
at a specimen of the cockney swell; an over-dressed, 
dandified young man, who, with eyeglass m eye, is fas- 
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cinating one of the Miss Robinsons, and "haw, hawing^ 
lor the benefit of the whole table at the same time. 
, "That is Mr. Howley Jones," replies Edna. 

"Indeed," says Cyril, "and who and what is Mr. Howley 
f ones ?" 

"He is — ^he is, I don't quite know. I think he is con- 
nected with the aristocracy — he says so, and talks of so 
many great people who are friehds of his." 

Cyril looks across the table and strokes his mustache 
dubiously. 

"There is scarcely anyone of any note whom he does 
not know, and he lives at — ^at Shooter's Hill — ^yes. 
Shooter's Hill." 

Cyril sighs. 
:. "Where is that?" 

Edna laughs her soft, usual laugh. 

"You ask me that 1 You, a Londoner ; and I knowing 
nothing of it !" 

"I forget," he says, "but upon my word I don't know 
where it is. Shall we ask him ?" 

"Not on my account," says Edna; and he fancies that 
there is a slight touch of color on her cheek, and the 
fancy makes his next glance across at the young donkey 
a more marked one. But Cyril hits upon the truth at 
once. 

"That young idiot of a shop boy has been trying to 
make himself agreeable, and she has resented it. Serve 
him right." 

The descriptive catalogue, however, is brought to a 
close ; several other people have cut in and taken his con- 
versational prize from him, and wicked Sir Cyril goes on 
with his dinner. 

It is not a bad dinner, he is compelled to admit — it is 
more cheerful than the table d'hote at the Grand, with 
all its silver plate and solemn funereal waiters ; there is 
a charm about it that he does not understand or account 
Jor, until the little maiden beside him rises, gives him a 
quiet, graceful little bow, and leaves with the rest of the 
ladies. Then he understands it, and although he has 
half a bottle of excellent Pontet Canet still left, the charm 
has gone. There remain behind to console him, however, 
the haroa, two English clergymen, an Italian priest and 
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Mr. Howley Jones. Babel, for a time silenced by the in- 
numerable courses, is now arisen again ; but above all the 
chatter — French, German, Swiss and English — rises Mr. 
Howley Jones' "Haw, haw! my guv'nor's place at 
Shooter's Hill, my friend Lord Bottleby, my gun, my 
horse, my dawgs 1" 

Cyril looks across at him with quiet amusement and 
curiosity. He has seen this kind of young gentleman, 
the mock "swell," only at a distance hitherto, and he de- 
cides that at a nearer acquaintance he is entertaining — 
yes, decidedy entertaining — for a time. 

Cyril finishes his bottle and strolls out, cigar in hand, 
into the garden. 

It is a delightful spot, all green and shady, a series of 
beshrubbed terraces running down to the road that 
stretches along the hill above the lake, which lies beneath 
him, glittering in the sinking sun, with that peculiar 
greeny sheen which belongs to Lake Lucerne and no 
other. 

Cyril lights his cigar, and strolls backward and for- 
ward. For the first time since he can remember, for, oh, 
a very long time back, he is not bored. What a charm- 
ing, innocent little child-woman she is — what a pure, 
truthful — then, at reflection, he pulls up short. Yes, 
she is truthful enough, but what about himself? He is 
conscious, as he asks himself the question, of feeling un- 
comfortable. He has given them a false name. It was 
all very well to give the name of Harold Payne at the 
Grand ; there was a fair reason for the concealment of his 
right one there. His name was too popular, was far too 
well known, to allow of his enjoying any immunity from 
tourist friends, if he had allowed it to be posted in the 
visitor's book at the Grand. It was only wise, perhaps, 
to give the porter at the Grand the name of Harold 
Payne, but why had he done so here? — ^what reason was 
there for such concealment? Surely there was none; he 
had no right to do it. And yet, he reflected, was it not 
the better course? He would be gone to-morrow, and 
there would be an end of it. Why should she ever know 
that she had poured out her confidence to "Wicked Sir 
Cyril"? 

Bat, notwithstanding this specious argument, Cyril did 
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not feel easy; his cigar wouldn't burn; he swore — I am 
obliged to be truthful — he swore at it, lit another, and 
walked down by the winding path, resolved to make a 
clean breast of it next time he saw Aunt Martha and her 
niece. Alas for good resolutions! what a wide road 
that must be with which they are paved ! He turned into 
the first arbor — the garden was as full of them as a hive 
is of cells — and there sat the two women of whom he 
was thinking; and where was his good resolution? 

They are both busy with some kind of fancywork, and 
Cyril pause, compelled -to gaze at the pretty picture the 
sweet, downbent head makes in its framework and back- 
ground of green. It is a strange, really a remarkable 
faculty Edna possesses — that of looking enticing and 
picturesque anywhere and everywhere. 

They look up suddenly ; he is shutting out their light ; 
and Aunt Martha smiles a welcome. 

"Is that you, Mr. Payne?" 

Cyril is almost guilty of a start. That beastly name ! 

"Yes, it is I, Miss Weston. I mayn't come in, I sup- 
pose?" 

Aunt Martha smiles, and makes room for him ; and he 
is about to fling his cigar away when she stops him, 

"You are not used to continental ways, Mr. Payne; 
anybody may smoke anywhere in Switzerland." 

"You do not mind — you are sure?" he says, and then 
sinks on to the seat, the picture of handsome content- 
ment and — laziness. "You are both very busy," he says, 
watching, with a subtle kind of reverence, Edna's little 
pink fingers as they ply the needle. 

"Playing at being busy," remarks Aunt Martha. "You 
see, we cannot smoke like you gentlemen. I sometimes 
think it is almost a pity." 

"It's not too late to learn," says Cyril, and the speech 
does not sound impertinent, as it would coming fromi 
most men. 

j Edna looks up for the first time. 

j "The Polish countess who lived opposite us in Geneva 
; smoked cigarettes all day." 

t "You have been living in Geneva ?" says Cyril, curious 
and interested in anything pertaining to them. 
[^ "LYes," says Aunt Martha, with a little sigh ; "we haye 
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been living in Geneva for years. I sometimes think that 
I have forgotten England." 

"Aunt !" exclaims the girl, vfith the color in her checks, 
and a soft, indignant light in her eyes. 

"Well, that England has forgotten us ; and yet we used 
to be well known, Mr. Payne, Perhaps you may have 
heard of the Westons ?" 

As she speaks, one of those odd flashes, indistinct and 
fleeting, cross his mind. The Westons, the Westons — 
where has he heard of them? The name seems familiar. 
But, after a moment's struggle, Cyril, whose memory is 
terribly bad, and whose eventful career has served to blot 
out his earlier years from his mind, gives it up as a 
bad job, 

"I don't think I can remember, though I seem to have 
heard the name," he replies. 

"Just so," says the old lady, with a resigned sigh ; "we 
are forgotten. Yes, Mr. Payne, we have been living 
abroad for a very long time — as long as Edna can re- 
member. Her father was a great student and a recluse, 
and shunned his fellow countrymen. Give him his books 
and leave him to his quiet, and always Edna, of course, 
and he was happy." 

Cyril listened with an interest which was deeper than 
he had ever experienced before, with an interest that 
surprises him; he glances at the sweet, thoughtful face 
and feels quite uncomfortable at the sight of the one little 
tear that rolls slowly down her cheek. It may be safely 
asserted that it is the first woman's tear that has ever 
touched him, 

"Edna," continues the old lady, "told you something of 
our mysterious return to England, I think " 

Cyril inclines his head respectfully, 

"She is but a child in the ways of the world," resumes 
the old lady, who for all her years is quite childishly 
unsuspicious and ingenuous. 

"I ought not to have wearied Mr. Payne — 'bored' — 
that is the word, isn't it?" 

"You did not bore me," says Cyril, earnestly, his 
Grows as grave as a judge's. "Don't think that ; if I could 
be of any service to you " 

"I thank you so much," says Aunt Martha, warmly, 
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"but I do not think anyone can help us, excepting this 
Mr. Richard Burdon, and he will not do it — we cannot 
ask him until the first of September. My brother was a 
strange man, very reserved ; he knew a great number of 
well-born people in England ; we are not lowly-bom our- 
selves, Mr. Payne " 

"My dear aunt," breaks in Edna, blushingly. 

"My dear Edna, you are quite right. Mr. Payne need 
not be afraid I am going to give him the family pedigree. 
I merely say that there may be some strange history 
awaiting us concerning other persons as well as our- 
selves; well, well, I am an old gossip, Mr. Payne, with a 
legitimate secret to chatter about. Edna, have you any 
more cotton? — no, dear, I will fetch it myself; indeed, I 
have a letter or two to write." 

Edna rises also, but glances at the lake below her wist- 
fully. It is a shame to leave the open air — the grateful 
shade of the green arbor for the hot room. She looks at 
her aunt, and the old lady quite innocently says : 

"Don't stay out after the tea bell has rung," and dis- 
appears. 

Cyril, who has been stretched on wires for the last 
minute, heaves a sigh of relief and satisfaction as Edna 
sinks back into her seat. But Aunt Martha seems to 
have taken all the conversation with her, for there is a 
profound silence. 

Now is the time, thinks Cyril, to make his confession, 
and, if possible, to gain forgiveness and condonement. 

He looks up at her, it is scarcely necessary to say that 
he has got his long limbs into a comfortable position, 
almost reclining on the rustic seat. Cyril never sat up- 
right in his life where it was at all possible to lie down. 
He looks at the pure face, so serene in its unsuspecting 
innocence, so full of that dignity which purity alone can 
give, and he hesitates. 

He who hesitates is lost. Before he has time to forn\ 
another resolution to be broken, voices make themselves 
heard close at the back, in another arbor, in fact, and 
Cyril puts off the confession to a more convenient season. 

The newcomers are of the male sex — that is evident, 
for if there had been a woman her voice would have been 
heard, and before a few minutes have passed, one voice. 
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which Cyril recognizes as Mr. Howley Jones', is above 
the rest, and silences them. 

"The garden seems a general rendezvous," says Cyril. 

"Yes, it is pleasant here," replies Edna; "one can see 
the lake so plainly, and it is always beautiful. And it is 
shady ; these arbors keep off the sun." 

"Yes, they are sun-proof enough; it's a pity they are 
not sound-proof, also." 

Edna looks up and smiles. 

"Ah, yes, one can hear very plainly." 

"That is Mr. Howley Jones' voice, if I am not mis- 
taken?" says Cyril, interrogatively. 

Edna listens a moment. 

"Yes, that is Mr. Jones. He is rather fond of talking." 

"So it seems," says Cyril. "I never could understand 
what fellows who are given to chattering have to talk 
about." 

"Their experiences, perhaps," says Edna ; "most people 
have some more or less varied. Mr. Jones is recounting 
some of his now." 

"I don't doubt it," acquiesces Cyril. "May I light an- 
other cigar?" 

Edna inclines her head, and he strikes a light. As he 
does so, Mr. Jones' voice, complacently confidential, comes 
distinctly through the leaves, and a word or name, falling 
on Cyril's ears, causes him to raise his head, and almost 
drop the match; not quite, however, for Cyril has ad- 
mirable command over his emotions, and is seldom guilty 
of revealing them. 

He lights his cigar, leans back into his old attitude of 
repose, and listens. Edna listens, too — there is nothing 
else to be done, and there is no eavesdropping in it, for 
Mr. Jones is only too grateful at all times for an attentive 
audience; and that he has an attentive audience now is 
only too palpable, his listeners are profoundly and in- 
terestedly silent. 



CHAPTER IV. 

QUESTIONS AND THE QUESTIONED. 

"Know Sir Cyril More !" Mr. Jones is saying, "I skould 
rather think I did! Why, Cyril and I are old chums. 
We are never apart when I'm in town. I wish he was 
kere now, dear old fellow !" 

Cyril leans his head upon his arm and looks languidly 
toward the back of the arbor. 

"Mr. Jones seems blessed with a very affectionate na- 
ture," he murmurs; "remembers his old friends even in 
4^istant climes." 

Edna smiles, but does not make any remark, perhaps 
because she is interested in Mr. Jones' reminiscences. 
Cyril fancies that she is listening, if reluctantly, rather 
intently, as he leans back and watches her. 

"Yes," continued Mr. Jones, "Cyril and I are great 
chums, poor fellow!" 

"What's the matter with him?" asks one of the au- 
dience, with the true British curiosity and interest in a 
member of the aristocracy. 

"What ! don't you know ?" retorts the admirable How- 
ley, as if he were recounting the misfortunes of a 
brother. "I thought everybody knew about Cyril More; 
he's gone completely to the dogs! com — ^plete — ly run 
down ! Why, it's the talk of the town ; for, you see, Cyril 
More is as well known as — as — Nelson's Monument, and 
when a man like that goes to pieces there's a stir." 

"Ah!" murmurs some one, with a puff at a cigar. 
"What was the cause of it?" 

"Oh, the usual thing," replies Mr. Jones. "Nobody 
has gone such a pace as Cyril More — everybody knew 
how it would end. No fortune could stand it, however 
big, and his was almost as large as any man's. I al- 
ways knew how it would be, I could see from the first. 
Why, I remember two years ago, when we were yacht- 
ing together in the Mediterranean " 

Cyril shifts his position, and remarks that it is very 
warm; but Edna does not reply. 
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"I said to him as we were walking up and down the 
deck one night after supper : 'Cyril, old boy ! take my ad- 
vice and put the curb on, stop the running a bit, do, 
there's a dear fellow, for my sake! And he promised 
he would. Oh, yes, he was always good at promising, 
but I knew how it would be. He'd have pulled up short 
to please me if he'd do it for anyone, for I flatter myself 
I've got more influence with him than any other crea- 
ture on the face of the earth; but you see it wasn't in 
him. He must go while he could keep on his legs." 

There is a sapient murmur of concurrence, and Mr. 
Jones, thus encouraged, runs on glibly. 

"Yes, it was a complete smash, and everything has 
gone. It wouldn't have been 'so bad, but Glitters " 

"Who is Glitters?" asked the same anxious inquirer 
into the manners and customs 'of the aristocracy. 

"Oh, come!" exclaims Mr. Jones, banteringly. "Not 
know Glitters! Why, she's the best known personage 
in London, and has ruined more good fellows than you 
can count on your ten fingers. Not know Glitters, by 
Jove !" 

"And this Glitters, she helped to ruin your friend?" 

"Yes," says Mr. Jones, with a regretful sigh ; "she was 
at the bottom of it. I've known him give her ten thou- 
sand pounds worth of diamonds in one week " 

Cyril raises his hand, knocks the ash off his cigar, and 
looks at Edna with a curious scrutiny. He need have no 
fear — she is innocence itself, and Mr. Jones' story. Glit- 
ters, diamonds and all, conveys no adequate meaning to 
her; she is simply puzzled, and looks out dreamily to- 
ward the lake. 

"Yes, diamonds, carriages, horses, everything she could 
secure she got," continues Mr. Jones, "and poor old Cyril 
is left without a cent in the world." 

"But," says the interested listener, "surely his friends 
did " 

"Oh," says Mr. Jones, modestly, "we did what we 

could, and set him on his legs a little, of course, but " 

and he shrugs his shoulders significantly. 

"And where is he now ?" asks some one. 

"At Hamburg," replies Mr. Jones, with the unhesitat- 
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ing confidence of truth itself, "gambling away his few 
last coins as fast as he can — poor old Cyril !" 

"Poor old Cyril" has not moved a muscle, has lain back 
with the serenest and most placid of faces through it 
all, and now, calm and passive, pushes his hat from his 
brow, and half closes his eyes, perhaps to enjoy and 
meditate upon his sad fate as depicted by the truthful and 
graphic Mr. Jones. 

The soft voice of the girl beside him roused him. 

"Do you think — do you believe — do you know this Sir 
Cyril More, of whom he has been speaking ?" asks Edna. 

"Do I know him?" echoes Cyril, quietly, and wonder- 
ing why there should be that little shadow of a shadow 
on the pure young face. "I have heard of him — yes." 

"And — and," she asks, looking at him with what he 
fancies is something like anxiety — "Is it true? Is he so 
utterly ruined?" ' 

Cyril looks out gravely at the lake. 

"Yes, I am afraid there is no mistake about that. Miss 
iWeston." 

"And is it all his own fault? Surely it cannot be all 
his own fault?" 

"Yes, I'm afraid, from all I've heard, that he has only 
himself to blame," answers Cyril, quite placidly. "I don't 
think there is any doubt that he is of no account — an 
utterly worthless, idiotic sort of fellow." 

Edna looks at him with, yes, certainly, a deeper sad- 
ness in her clear young eyes. 

"I am so sorry," she says. 

Cyril is almost guilty of a start. As it is, he tak»i 
the cigar out of his mouth with the air of one who does 
not quite understand. 

"Sorry!" he says. "Why should you be — ^you do not 
know him?" 

"No-o," says Edna, crossing her hands in her lap, "I 
do not know him, altiiough I have a dim kind of recol- 
lection of the name. I cannot think where I heard it," 
she muses; "perhaps my father- " 

"Your father ! I never knew your father," says Cyril, 
off his guard for the moment, but hastening on, as Edna 
turns her calm, questioning gaze on him, "I mean I did 
not know that your fathev went into society at all-« 
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not the sort of society which such a good-for-nothing 
fellow as this Cyril More is likely to have frequented, 
you know." 

"It could not have been my father from whom I have 
heard the name," says Edna. "Yes, I am sorry; for he 
could not have been altogether wicked — no one is that 
Poor Sir Cyril More!" 

Cyril flushes for a moment. Now is the time ; it would 
be dishonest, nay, dishonorable, to allow her to remain 
in ignorance. And yet, if he does reveal himself, it must 
be to say farewell, to throw away the chance of ever 
speaking one. word to her again. It is hard, but he will 
do it. 

He rises slowly — under the most poignant emotion it is 
scarcely likely that Cyril would be anything but deliber- 
ately and carelessly graceful — ^&nd is about to speak, 
when once more Mr. Jones' voice breaks in: 

"Going to Hamburg, are you ? Perhaps you'll meet old 
Cyril. If you do, tell him you've seen me, and give him 
my fondest regards. Don't forget Howley Jones, you 
know — always calls me Howley. What's he like? Oh, 
you can't mistake ; a dark, thickset man, with rather long 
hair; not a good-looking man, by any means; and that's 
what makes it so unaccountable, you know !" 

Cyril can stand no more. With a laugh too low and 
subdued to make itself heard in the next arbor, he takes 
out his watch. 

"We've heard enough of Mr. Jones' reminiscences, 
haven't we ?" he says. "I'm afraid you are rather bored 
with his unfortunate friend, and — ^there's the tea bell." 

Edna looked up with a laughing face. 

"Confess now that you are hungry " 

"No, only thirsty, on my honor," says Cyril, laugh- 
ing too. "It's Mr. Jones' fault ; be was too dry !" 

Two hours later and the lake is on fire, the town of 
Lucerne itself, basking in the reflection of the setting sun 
which casts a glow on land, lake and sky, tingeing the 
clouds and pouring a warm flood of crimson on the quay, 
now all alive with promenaders, boatmen and flower 
sellers. 

In front of the Grand knots of English tourists, dressed 
ia the grotesque style which the traveling youths of our 
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favored isle delight in, are lounging about on balustrade 
and terrace listening to the band, and staring at the gayly, 
richly and much overdressed young lady who leans back 
with the air of an empress in one of the pair-horse flies 
for which Lucerne is celebrated. This lady, though 
young, is possessed of undoubted confidence, and sits as 
unmoved by the direct stare of our youths and the glances 
of the passers-by as if she were a statue — a painted statue. 
Now and then she turns her eyes — ^fine orbs, well shown 
up with penciled lashes and tinted eyebrows — toward the 
entrance of the hotel, and beats a tattoo with her gloved 
hand — she wears her rings outside her gloves, by the 
way ; what is the use of possessing handsome diamond 
rings if you can't show them? — on the edge of the fly 
door, as if impatiently awaiting for the egress of some 
one therefrom. Meanwhile she returns the stares and 
glances with contemptuous indifference and compound in- 
terest, and is altogether a very grand and scornful young 
mademoiselle. 

But suddenly her wandering eye sees some one in the 
crowd whom she recognizes, and whose appearance rouses 
her from her contemptuous indifference; she raises her 
head, looks intently and then leans forward put of the 
carriage, with her eyes fixed on a broad-shouldered, stal- 
wart gentleman, who comes with slow and languid gait 
down the broad pavement. He is tall enough to tower 
pretty considerably over the Swiss, who on an average 
are not tall, and to decidedly top his fellow countrymen ; 
and he is handsome and distinguished enough to draw 
the eyes of the loungers even from the interesting young 
lady herself. 

Very slowly he comes down toward the parade quite 
unconscious of the notice he is attracting — quite as un- 
conscious of the lady who is waiting for him. If some 
kind angel would but whisper a word of warning in his 
ear! Poor Cyril! his kind angels have been very few 
and their warnings far between ; as usual, he comes down 
upon his fate, or, rather, upon the individual who is to 
rule his fate, with his usual careless unconcern and in- 
difference to everything that pertains to the future ; and 
it is not until the young lady has stretched out her hand 
and caught him by the arm, not until she has called him 
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twice, thrice, by his name, that he turns and recognizes 
her. 

"Why, Cyril! who on earth would expect to see you 
here?" she exclaims, showing a dazzling row of teeth 
and a smile broad and expressive. ^ 

"Glitters !" says Cyril, "you here ?" and although he 
smiles and suppresses every sign of the surprise that he 
feels, there is something in the tone that is anything but 
indicative of the welcome which so celebrated a person 
as Miss Glitters, of the Theater Royal, feels that she is 
entitled to. 

"Yes, I'm here; why shouldn't I be just as much as 
you? How long have you been here?" 

"Not long," answers Cyril, "and you?" 

"Oh, only came to-day — ^this morning — ^and shan't 
make a long stay of it ; at least, we didn't think of it, for 
Jerry says it's the slowest place he was ever in." 

"Is Lord Jerry Carew here ?" asks Cyril, looking round 
with anything but an expression of anxiety for his pres- 
ence. 

"Yes, he's gone inside to order supper ; we're going for 
a drive — don't know, what else to do. I never saw such 
a place; no theater, no concert, no casino, no anything; 
of course we didn't know you were here, or else it 
would have been different." 

Cyril inclines his head with a cynical smile. 

"Oh, the place would have been everything that is 
delightful; thank you, Molly." 

"You haven't forgotten your old teasing ways, Cyril," 
says Miss Glitters, with a pout; "but, I say, where are 
you staying — here, of course?" and she nods her head 
toward the palatial Grand. 

Cyril shakes his head, with an abstracted air, as if he 
were thinking hard. 

"No," he says, "not here." 

"Not here ! Where then ? I thought this, was the only 
place fit to stop at!" 

Cyril smiles. 

"Oh — ahem ! yes ! Oh, come now, nonsense ; it's not so 
Bad as that!" says Miss Glitters, blushing; "you're not 
quite cleaned out — really, Cyril !" 

"Of course not," says Cyril, lightly. 
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"Well, then, come and stay here, and I'll persuade 
Jerry to stop another night or two. No — no ? Why not ? 
Anyhow, you'll have some supper with us to-night?" 

"No; I think not," says Cyril, taking out his watch. 
"I think not, Molly." 

Then he comes a Httle closer, and looks at her fixedly, 
almost earnestly. 

"Don't look so cut up; you won't miss me; and, be- 
sides, I want you to do me a favor." 

"What!" exclaims Miss Glitters, incredulously; "Sir 
Cyril More ask a favor! The world's coming to an 
end!" 

"Don't hasten its destruction by refusing to grant my 
favor, then. See here, Molly. I am not stopping at the 
Grand, and I won't sup with you to-night; and I don't 
want to see Lord Jerry, because I am here incog., and 
don't want to be seen myself." 

Molly put her lips into the proper shape for whistling. 

"Not as bad as that, Cyril?" 

Cyril smiles. 

"No, not quite so bad as that, Molly ; the duns have not 
followed me to Switzerland." 

"Then what is it?" queries Miss Glitters, with intense 
curiosity. "What are you up to — what is the little game ? 
Come, Cyril; I will keep it a secret — I will, upon my 
honor! Do tell me — do, there's a good fellow!" 

Cyril laughs one of his rare laughs. 

"There's nothing to tell you or anyone else, Molly. I 
have come here for a little rest and quiet, and I know, 
and so do you, that I shouldn't get it if I found you and 
Lord Jerry, apd therefore I want you to do me the favor 
to keep our meeting a secret. Come, it's not a hard thing 
to promise. You have only to keep my name off your 
lips ; you ought to be tired of it by this time." 

Molly pouts and looks at him with all a woman's 
balked curiosity and suspicion. 

"I don't believe that's all the reason," she says; "and 
if it is, it's all nonsense! Fancy you wanting to keep 
quiet and all that ! No, it won't do, Cyril ; there's some- 
tiiing else in the wind, I'm sure of it." 

"All right," says Cyril, "I'm not going to contradict a 
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lady — ^bad manners that, Molly ; but give me your prom- 
ise." 

"What — that I won't mention your name ? that I won't 
tell anyone, now or hereafter, that I saw you, or knew 
you were in this beast of a place " 

"Exactly," says Cyril. 

"Well, I'll do that; I'll do more than that, Cyril, for 
you." 

"Of course," says Cyril, with polite acquiescence ; "and 
as that is all I want, you'll do that cheerfully. Good-by, 
Molly — enjoy your drive; you'll find the supper a good 
one, or they've, lost their cook since I was there — good- 
by." 

"Good-by,, if you will go," she says, with a pout. 

He takes the begloved and beringed hand, presses it 
for a moment, and raising his hat turns away. Scarceh 
has he done so than he sees walking slowly under the 
trees on the quay. Aunt Martha and Edna. Aunt Martha 
is looking cheerfully before her, with her amiable gtze 
on the lake, but Edna — yes, he sees in a moment that she 
has seen him, that she has still her eyes upon the over- 
dressed figure and powdered face of Miss Glitters, now 
she turns them to him ; he raises his hat and passes on ; it 
is all done in a moment, but Miss Glitters' eyes are sharp 
and she has seen the recognition — 'the salutation — ^nay, 
more, the faint flush that colors the lovely face of the 
young girl, and Miss Glitters colors in her turn. 

"So, Mr. Cyril — devil — ^that is the game, is it? Quiet 
and rest, eh ? Quiet and rest, indeed ! As if I was to be 
taken in by that ! As if I didn't know you too well to be- 
lieve all that! Now — I — wonder" — with intense curios- 
ity — "who she is ? Poor little thing !" 



CHAPTER V. 

A VILLAGE FETE. 

The scene is the drawing room, or salon, as it is called, 
of the Pension Petre. Three days have elapsed since 
Cyril held his little conference with the overdressed young 
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lady at the- entrance to the Grand, and he is still in Lu- 
cerne, still at the pension, and for a wonder, perhaps the 
first time in his life, neither bored nor wearied. 

Madame Petre is as liberal in the matter of light as 
she is in that of diet, and the room is both pretty and 
cheerful. Some of the visitors whom Sir Cyril saw on the 
first day of his arrival have gone, but others have come 
to fill their places, and the room is almost crowded. 

The baron is still here and sleeps peacefully in a re- 
mote corner, half hidden by an india-rubber tree that 
grows in a huge majolica stand.. Near him the author- 
ess and an old sea captain are playing chess; a whist 
table is in full swing in an adjoining and smaller room, 
and through the open windows come floating in the voices 
of some young people who prefer the moon and the lake 
to the whist or go-bang. 

Mingling with their voices, almost dreamily there at 
times are the strains of a new waltz by Strauss, which 
the German professor, with all a German's taste, is play- 
ing at the piano. And last, but not least, Edna Weston 
sits at a small table near the window, turning over some 
awful daubs, which the young lady, who has perpetrated 
them, and is kindly explaining them, calls "sketches." 
Cyril is nowhere to be seen. 

"This," says Miss Robinson, the artistic criminal, "is 
Heidelberg Castle by moonlight. Do you like it? It is 
considered rather good. Capt. Sparker, who was staying 
at the pension at Heidelberg with us, admired it im- 
mensely; do you really like it?" 

Edna thinks that it would be better if the castle were 
not quite so much out of the perpendicular, but she smiles 
her approval, and Miss Robinson turns complacently to 
sketch number two. 

"And that is the Bay of Naples," which she has repre- 
sented in the approved fashion, all pink and green and 
ultramarine. "Oh, I do so love Naples. And that's the 
Coliseum at Rome ; oh, isn't Rome lovely? Oh, I dote on 
Rome ; don't you ?" 

"Yes, I enjoyed it," murmurs Edna. 

"We had such a glorious time there," continues Miss 
Sophie; and she smiles with deep significance as sh« 
turns to the window ; "didn't we, Josephine ?" 
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Josephine thus addressed is another Miss Robinson, 
tall, fair, freckled and gorgeous in a pink dress with an 
enormous frilled collar. Why will every young lady with 
red hair and a long neck fancy herself like Mary Stuart, 
and so be tempted into wearing a huge frill? 

Miss Josephine smiles with still deeper meaning, and 
Miss Sophie explains, in an undertone : 

"You know, it was at Naples we met Mr, Slasher 
from Oxford." 

And Edna, poor Edna, who has been already made re- 
cipient of the records of the many Robinson conquests, 
nods acquiescently. 

"And that reminds me," goes on Miss Sophie, with a 
sudden eagerness, "we meant to ask you if you knew any- 
thing about Mr. Payne?" 

Edna raises her eyes from the particular abomination in 
water colors which she is contemplating, with calm inter- 
rogation. 

"Know about Mr. Payne?" 

"Yes," nods Miss Sophie, dropping into the chair be- 
side Edna, and twining her long, thin, grenadine-cov- 
ered arm round Edna's waist, after the fashion of a 
schoolgirl, which Miss Sophie long since ceased to be; 
"yes, he always seems to be with you, and you appear to 
be so friendly, and to know him better than anyone else 
here," 

Edna's clearly penciled brows come together, as is their 
wont when she is thoughtful, and then she shakes her 
head. 

"No, I don't know anything about him, excepting that 
he is very kind and attentive " 

"Oh, do you think so?" interrupts Miss Sophie, with 
an upheaving of her eyebrows. "Why, it was only to- 
day that Josey and I agreed that he was almost rude!" 

Edna turns to the sketches with a smile that is rather 
abstracted and incredulous, as she remembers Cyril's 
pointedly respectful manner to her — how he has turned 
from her side to fetch some trifle that Aunt Martha or she 
herself had forgotten or required — how he never let them 
leave the room without opening the door for them — ^how, 
ah ! in countless ways, how polite and high-bred he was. 

"Do you think so ?" she says, incredulously. 
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"Oh, yes," says Miss Sophie, decisively, "not at all 
polite. Why, it was only yesterday that he passed us 
without raising his hat, just as if he didn't know us I 
And then he's so unsociable ; he never says a word to any 
of us, excepting you, unless he's spoken to. Not that I 
dislike the high-and-mighty style, but I do like to know 
whether people who've got it have anything to give them- 
selves airs about. Josey stands up for him, but then that's 
because she admires him. He is very handsome, isn't 
he?" 

Edna, who has listened in a sort of dreamy inattention, 
rouses with a little start. 

"Handsome !" she repeats, and then turns her thoughts 
inward. It is not too much to say that she has never 
asked herself the question Miss Sophie has put to her ; she 
has never considered whether he was handsome or ugly, 
short or plain ; she knows that he is kind, that he never 
comes near her without giving her an indefinable, calm 
kind of pleasure — ^that there is something in his voice 
which makes it different to the voices of all the other 
people about her. 

"Why, what a time you are deciding! Can't you de- 
cide? Do you think him better-looking than Mr. Jones?" 
and Miss Sophie smiles across the room at that gentle- 
man, who is lounging against the wall, eying himself in 
the glass approvingly, while he drawls and minces 
through a feeble flirtation with a young lady who has just 
arrived with papa and mamma from London. 

A smile, light and spontaneous, floods, yes, literally 
floods, Edna's pure face as she looks at Mr. Jones' com- 
monplace countenance with its turn-up nose and insipid 
eyes. 

Now she knows, and her smile is sufficient answer. 

"Ah, I see," says Miss Sophie, sapiently, "Mr. Jones is 
no favorite of yours — oh, yes, I've seen you snub him 
often. Now, we think he is very nice — quite the aristo- 
crat." 

Before Edna can confirm or contradict — neither of 
which she would do — ^by the way, the door opens and the 
Other subject of Miss Sophie's criticism enters. 
%^ Surely no one could hesitate a moment over that que*- 
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tion of good looks as the fair-haired giant comes in with 
the quiet, high-bred air of self-possession. 

Edna looks up and sees his eyes go round the room 
searchingly and then light up for an instant as they rest 
on her, and for the first time a litfcle tinge of extra color 
mounts to her cheeks, and her pure, clear eyes drop. 

With his light, commanding step he comes up to the 
table and stands before them. 

"Good-evening, Miss Robinson — good-evening. Miss 
Weston. Sketches, eh?" and he takes one up, to turn, 
after a momentary examination, to Edna. "Did you 
do these?" 

"No; they are Miss Robinson's," says Edna. 

"Very pretty," he says, politely, but with an evident 
sigh of relief. 

"Are you fond of art, Mr. Payne?" says Miss Sophie. 

"Very," was the reply, in a tone which would be ap- 
propriate to "not at all" equally well. 

Miss Sophie rises and collects 'her sketches. 

"I'm going on the balcony, dear Miss Weston ; will you 
come ?" 

Edna, always amiable, half rises, but a hand, firm yet 
pleading, catches secretly at her skirt, and with a little 
blush she changes her mind, and Miss Robinson hurries 
off alone. 

Then, very humbly, the audacious Cyril pleads for for- 
giveness. 

"It was awfully cool of me, but I was filled with de- 
spair; I knew if you got on that balcony we should see 
no more of you to-night, and this place is so dull, and" — 
he stops and feels in his pocket — "I've been for a stroll 
in the town," he goes on. "Quite a nice old town, full of 
rum shops and quaint old houses. Funny thing, but just 
as I was passing one of the old places I came upon one 
of those Swiss carvings you spoke of yesterday — ^the 
chamois, you know," and with a timidity, which is most 
absurdly comical in the usually self-possessed Sir Cyril, 
he extends a delicate little carving of a chamois upon a 
piece of rock. It is a pretty little toy, of very little value, 
but Edna is delighted. 

"How strange," she says, "that you should kave hap- 
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pened to see it to-day, after our mentioning it yester- 
day " 

"Isn't it?" says Cyril, ignoring, or oblivious of the 
fact, that he had searched every shop in the town for one. 
"I thought you would like it." 

"Is it for me?" she asks, with the childish delight of 
possession. "How kind you are !" and her eyes rest upon 
his face for a moment, and makes Cyril's heart throb. 
"Are you sure it is for me ? WonJt you keep it for some 
one else — your sister?" 

This rather doubtfully, remembering suddenly that she 
has not heard of the existence of such a relative. 

"Haven't got one," says Cyril, smilingly; "I wish I 
had. One like you!" he adds, wistfully regarding the 
childish figure, clad this evening in some dark, soft, cling- 
ing material, that drapes the graceful outline to simple 
perfection. "Perhaps if I had I should have been a better 
man." 

"Would you?" she asks, with that old intent gaze. 
"Would you like to have had a sister? I am sorry you 
have not," abstractedly. 

"Indeed ?" he asks, with a smile. "Why are you ?" 

She opens her eyes. 

"Oh! didn't you just say you would have been better, 
you know ? Have you a brother ?" 

"Yes," said Cyril, slowly. 

"That is nice," she remarks, cheerfully. "Oh, yes, it 
must be nice to have a brother — a second self " 

"Oh, must it?" says Cyril, grimly, so comically that 
she looks up and laughs again. 

"How curiously you said that ! Do you know, there is 
something strange about you that I cannot understand. 
Oh, have I said anything rude?" she adds, quickly, anx- 
iously, as Cyril's face falls and flushes. "I didn't mean to 
— ^indeed, I did not!" 

"No — no," says Cyril, smiKngly reassuring her. "There 
is a great deal about me you don't understand. How I 
hope that you may know me long enough to under- 
stand " Then he stops. How can he put it to this 

child-woman, whose eyes fix him with such innocent »'>- 
tentness ? 

She nods. 
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"Perhaps I shall. I am going to England, you know, 
and we shall meet. Who knows?" and she smiles up at 
him, past him, in her strange fashion. "Perhaps in Lon- 
don, at some party, or at one of the theaters you told 
me about last night, or perhaps in the country, at some 
friend's house. Is it likely?" 

"I don't know — I hope so," says Cyril, earnestly. 
Then she sighs suddenly, and laughs. 

"What's the meaning of that contradictory combina- 
tion?" exclaims Cyril, amusedly. It is noteworthy that 
he watches everylook of her face, and takes note of every 
tone of her voice. 

"What did I sigh for? — how quick you are! I don't 
know. It is all so dark, the future, isn't it? One never 
knows what may happen." 

"I know one thing that will happen, and that in the very 
immediate future, if I stay here much longer I shall be 
suffocated — it is fearfully hot. Will you come outside.? 
A shawl — please don't go without a shawl. Here, will 
this do?" and he takes up an antimacassar and adjusts it 
round her shoulders with reverential care. 

The laughing face, framed in the thick white fringe 
which he has ventured to pull over her smooth, sleek head, 
looks up at him merrily. 

"What would Madame Petre say?" she laughs, and 
laughing together, they pass out upon the balcony. But 
the balcony is too full, there is too much chatter of the 
feminine gender for Cyril, and he whispers audaciously 
that they should "get out of this" into the garden. Edna 
is not given to small talk, hates scandal, and, childlike, is 
bored by the petty personalities of the gossip of such 
women as the Robinsons, and is nothing loath to escape. 

So they go into the garden, picking their way down 
the little paths and stumbling occasionally over a border 
of box. Cyril once blundering straight into a vine, but 
being helped thereout by the firm clutch of a tiny hand, 
'doesn't seem to mind it much. When they have reached 
the road, and after a stare at the lake, prepare to climb 
up again, suddenly the heavens are lit up as if by magic, 
there com"" a loud explosion, and a rocket soars sky- 
>vard. 
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"Hello!" exclaims Cyril, "what's the matter?" 

Edna laughs. 

"Oh, fireworks — and there need not be much the mat- 
ter. Don't you know how fond the Germans and the 
Swiss are of pyrotechny? English mobs are given to 
bands and banners, aren't they ?" 

"Yes, and processions," nods Cyril. "They had such 
a big one in Trafalgar Square last year, that Nelson, on 
the monument, you know, turned quite pale with alarm." 

Edna laughs — she is always ready with her soft, mu- 
sical laugh, with or at this new friend of hers — and they 
stand for a few minutes watching the fireworks. 

"That's not a bad one," says Cyril — some particularly 
bright and savage specimen of the pyrotechnic art bursts 
in the sky with a whiz, and showers down a myriad of 
colored balls — "not at all bad." 

"Oh, look at the lake !" exclaims Edna, enthusiastically, 
as the whole scene is encrimsoned by a blaze of red fire. 
"It is beautiful, is it not? — though one is always inclined 
to look upon fireworks with contempt. I wonder where 
it is?" she adds, slowly and wistfully. 

"Not far," suggests Cyril. 

"No; and there's the band. It's at the National — the 
Yankee's Paradise, as they call it. I dare say the whole 
of the quay is illuminated." 

"Pity we can't see it from here," remarks Cyril. "If 
we were a little lower down " 

Edna looks wistfully down the road and into the dim 
distante. 

"Just at the bend we should see everything," says 
Cyril. "Hadn't we better go?" 

Edna looks back at the house eagerly, hesitatingly. 

"Do you think aunt would mind?" she asks, with the 
wistfulness of a child and the gravity of a woman com- 
bined. 

"I should think not. There are some of the others go- 
ing, I should think. Hark! They're scrunching down 
that beastly path now ! Come along — just to the corner !" 

"But this antimacassar " exclaims Edna. 

"Tuck the fringe in," says Cyril, with all a man's indif- 
ference. "That's it — there's a bit out ; may I " And 

be turns in half an inch that has escaped her with alrrosi 
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unnecessary nicety; but though his fingers tremble and 
thrill as they come in contact with her soft, warm! neck 
and silky hair, she stands quite serene and unconscious, 
her glorious eyes turned with wistful eagerness toward 
the fireworks, her whole thoughts upon them. 

"Come along," says Cyril, having made the antimacas- 
sar look as commonplace and proper as possible; and, 
without further parley, they run — yes. Sir Cyril, the 
blase, finds himself running like a schoolboy !— down the 
hill. 

"Here we are," he says, as they gain a point of view. 

"Isn't it beautiful? Isn't it really grand?" exclaims 
Edna, as she stands on tiptoe, unconsciously clinging to 
Cyril's arm to do so with ease. "They've surpassed 
themselves." 

"Nobody more surprised than the striker, as we say 
at billiards," says Cyril. "Who'd think sixpen'orth of red 
fire would so alter a scene?" 

"Sixpennyworth !" exclaims Edna, indignantly. "This 
will cost the town pounds — oh, ever so many pounds! 
Look at that fountain! And — yes, I declare! I thought 
so ! They're dancing on the terrace !" 

"So they are," says Cyril, with exasperating coolness. 
"It's a regular carnival." 

Edna watches and listens breathless. The band is as 
good as the fireworks, and the strains of Strauss' last 
and best waltz float up with the red lire. 

Her little foot beats time unconsciously. 

"How I should like to be down there — to see them!" 
she murmurs, almost inaudibly. 

"Nothing easier," says Cyril, moving. 

"Oh, no !" she says, drawing back. 

"Why not?" asks Cyril. "No one will see us — all the 
rest of the people have gone down, I expect. And look 
there!" he goes on, pointing below, "there's a dark cor- 
ner there, where the light doesn't get. An elephant 
might stand there and not be noticed. Come along! 
Surely you can trust yourself in the crowd with me?" 

Edna laughs as she looks up at him towering above 
her. 

"If I had only told aunt." 

"Tell her when you come back," suggests Cyril. 
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"Yes, I'll do that," returns <Edna, quite simply, and 
then, having hesitated, she is lost, and in another minute 
they are running down the hill again. 

Past the cathedral, glowing crimson, as if it were blush- 
ing at the unwonted gayety — down the steps, worn by 
how many thousands of ascending and descending wor- 
shipers, they go; and now Edna clings rather more closely 
to her companion, for here is the crowd, and in another 
moment they are in it. 

Like all holiday crowds, it is a good-tempered one, 
and though there is much pushing, there is a great deal 
of laughter, and Cyril is able to pilot his way to the 
dark corner, and by the time they have reached it all 
Edna's compunction and hesitation had flown, and she 
stands watching the brilliant scene with flushed cheeks 
and brightly beaming eyes. 

Every now and then when there is a larger explosion 
or a greater crush than usual — for the crowd sways to 
and fro like a pendulum — her little hand clings tighter 
on Cyril's arm, and she creeps closer to his protecting 
side. She is perfectly happy, and Cyril? The brilliant 
display of colored fires, set pieces and rockets, yes, even 
the efforts of the band itself, are lost on him. He has 
eyes only for the sweet, unconscious child beside him, 
feels only the gentle pressure of her small, warm hand. 
And now there is a sudden increase of the excitement — 
the great fountain, which has been turned down, throws 
its contents fifty feet into the air, under a stream of lime- 
light, the band breaks out into a galop, the crowd cheers 
and sways back for a moment to allow a band of dancers 
to break into the center, and the dance commences. 

It is a wild, Parisian galop, such as one may have 
seen in full swing at the Moulin Rouge, or on the Corso 
at carnival time, danced to a time that is simply mad- 
dening, and under a great sky of crimson fire. 

Edna utters a low cry of delight. 

"Isn't it beautiful — really beautiful? It is Lucerne 
gone mad! Look at that lady" — hesitating a moment — 
"how she dances ! It is just like a theater. .See, here she 
comes!" and she leans a little forward to get a nearer 
view. 

Cyril turns his eyes in the direction -of hers, and sees a 
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magnificently dressed woman whirling toward them in the 
arms of a tall Englishman. The light is so strange, the 
pace so fast, that for the moment he does not recognize 
them ; but as they come nearer, he sees more clearly ; and 
as he recognizes Lord Jerry and Miss Glitters, he draws 
— almost jerks — Edna back into the shadow. 

Quick as the involuntary movement has been, it is 
only half in time, for the sharp eye of the actress has 
caught a glimpse of the sweet face on the edge of the 
crowd, and she has directed her companion's attention 
to it. 

But Lord Jerry is not quick, mentally or physically, and 
while he is staring in every direction but the right one, 
he and his partner have whirled on, and have gone. 

"Did you see them ?" asked Edna. "Was I too much in 
the light ? — I hope no one saw me." 

"No, I think not. I hope I didn't pull you back too 
sharply," says Cyril, and he laughs, but rather con- 
strainedly. 

"Oh, no," says Edna. "But did you see the two I 
meant ? — a very tall man, an Englishman, I'm sure, and a 
lady I have seen somewhere — why, yes 1" 

Then she hesitates, and looks up doubtfully. 

"Do you think so?" says Cyril, rather quickly. "Very 
likely ; there are all sorts of people here, mad English as 
well as mad Swiss. And now, what do you say to 
going?" 

Edna looks up with a little sigh of regret. 

"Oh, yes, when you like — now ; it will be best." 

"I'd like to stay all night if it gave you pleasure, but 
I'm afraid they'll be moving off shortly. Let us get a 
little further away, at any rate." 

There is still a little constraint in his voice ; Edna can- 
not but notice that. Perhaps he is anxious on her ac- 
count — he is always so kind and attentive. 

"Yes," with a sigh, "let us go." 

It is not a moment too soon, as it turns out, for that 
galop was evidently the last, and the crowd is already 
beginning to turn in the direction of the cafes along the 
quay. 

Cyril moves with it as far as the coijier leading to the 
cathedral, but he must turn off here — it will not do to 
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let Edna and the antimacassar drift into the lights of the 
principal thoroughfare. 

"Keep close to me," he whispers, and then, watching 
his opportunity, he makes an effort to turn. Just as he 
does so, as he almost gains the corner, the door of a wine 
shop is thrown open suddenly, and a stream of people 
pour out ; some of the dancers are among them, and their 
exertions, together with the refreshments, have excited 
them. So sudden and unexpected is the rush that Edna, 
who has withdrawn her arm from Cyril's to arj-ange the 
impromptu shawl, is swept clean from his side, and forced 
down the side stream into the main current. Naturally 
she utters a cry, more of surprise than alarm, at her 
helplessness, and naturally there was a cad near enough 
to take advantage of it. The cad in this instance was a 
short, thickset Englishman, who had been dancing a little 
and drinking a great deal ; and seeing a pretty girl driving 
by a crowd, exerted himself to be fascinating. 

"What's the matter, my dear?" he exclaimed, rather 
thickly; "lost your mother? Here, catch hold of my 
arm," and he put his thick arm round her waist. 

Edna shrank back with a face that was redder than any 
fire that had been burned that night. 

"What! offended already?" remonstrated the man. 
"There, don't be bashful, stick close to me and I'll carry 
you down to the cafe at the comer; all for nothing, too, 
except a kiss." 

He put his face so close — his arm was so heavy upon 
her, that Edna, losing her self-command, uttered a low 
cry of terror. As if it had been a preconcerted signal, a 
clinched fist shot past her face and fell with a dull crash 
upon the flushed one in front of her. Then, as her tor- 
mentor went down under the waves of the crowd, she felt 
a strong arm round her — she knew to whom it belonged— 
and she was carried to land on the cathedral steps. 



CHAPTEiR VI. 

WHEN LOVE AWAKENS. 

Like a clock that has suddenly stopped — a beautifui 
thing of Sevres and gold, if you like to make the com- 
parison complete — Edna, that was a moment ago such a 
happy, thoughtless child, flushed with innocent excite- 
ment, with heart beating and lips quivering, lies now 
limp and nerveless in his arms. 

It is not the first woman Cyril has seen faint, by many 
— it is not the first, alas! that he has held in his arms, 
but it is the first time that he has himself ever felt as he 
feels now. Mad with rage one moment, melting with a 
strange, subtle, wistful sympathy the next. How beauti- 
ful she looks, like a wax flower, like — oh, God ! he shud- 
ders — like a dead child! 

White himself under the thought, he carries her to the 
little fountain on the cathedral square, and sprinkles some 
water upon the sweet face; the Holy Mother, from her 
niche above, looks down pitifully, the crowd murmurs m 
the distance. Cyril sprinkles the white face and unpins 
the antimacassar ; and in a minute or so the dreamy eyes 
open upon him. 

Very dreamy for a moment, and then she recognizes 
the fair, handsome face — not careless and nonchalant 
now, but wretched with anxiety and — what? A faint 
flush, like the first streak of sunrise, creeps itito her face, 
and she sighs — sighs and nestles, all unconsciously, still 
closer to his heart. 

At this sign of returning life Cyril's heart gives a great 
leap, and his face reddens. For the life of him he cannot 
refrain from pressing her to him; he cannot keep back 
the most grateful words : 

"My darling— my little Edna!" 

With a little, timid, frightened start at the dream — for 
he cannot have spoken, she thinks — Edna stands upright 
and draws away from him. 

"Are you all right?" he asks, frightened at her move- 
ment of withdrawal. "Quite all right ?" 
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"Yes," she says, looking up at him with a soft, little 
ashamed laugh, that quickly melts into a few silent tears. 

"Don't look at me ! I am so ashamed ! I have never 
fainted before in all my life — ^have I fainted really ? Don't 
say I have if I haven't quite 1 And all for a stupid, fool- 
ish man " 

Cyril growls. 

"Oh 1" she exclaims, turning pale, "I remember !" with 
a shudder. "You," catching his arm, and turning a sud- 
denly wild and terrified face up to him — "perhaps you 
killed him !" 

"No such luck !" says Cyril, laughing, as he wraps the 
antimacassar round her. 

■'Oh, don't say that !" she pleads, with a little shudder. 
"I saw the blow, I heard it," glancing at his hand. "How 
strong you must be !" 

"Not half hard enough," says Cyril, regretfully. "Bru- 
tal cad! Another moment and he would have " 

Edna interrupts him with a shudder. 

"I know! I shall see his face all night. It was all 
in a minute, too," she adds, ruefully. "What should I 
have done if it hadn't been for you ? — ^yes, but you did hit 
him very, very hard," and then, with genuine inconsist- 
ency, she bent her sweet head and lightly, swiftly, touched 
with her lips the hand that had dealt the blow. 

Cyril quivered in every nerve; but he controlled him- 
self; something, the new, sensitive honor that had been 
born within him, gave him strength to protect her own 
innocence against himself, and he did not take her in his 
arms, as the childlike caress made him long to do. 

But no words were possible for some minutes, and it 
was not until they were stumbling through the garden 
that Edna said: 

"Aunt — ^what will aunt say?" 

"You will tell her?" 

"Of course; I tell aunt everything," she answered, 
quite simply. 

"Then tell where you have been, everything — ^but the — 
the — accident," said Cyril. 

Edna hesitated. 

"It is no fault of yours — or mine," said Cyril. "There 
can be no harm in keeping from her what would only dii- 
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tress and annoy her for no good reason or result. Tell 
her everything else and throw the blame — if there is any 
■ — on me." 

Edna laughed softly. 

"Ah, you would find your strength all weakness be- 
fore aunt — you see, you could not knock her down " 

"Although she could blow me up!" says Cyril. And, 
so they reenter the pension as they had left it, laughing. 

Edna finds Aunt Martha half asleep in her own room, 
easy in the belief that her charge has been safe in the 
drawing room. There is only one candle in the pretty 
bedroom, and Aunt Martha has given up even the pre- 
tense of reading for an hour past; her eyes are dim and 
she does not notice the bright flush on Edna's face, and 
the strange, abstracted restlessness of Edna's manner. 
She is a little startled at Edna's account of her jaunt 
to the town, and inclined to be slightly rebukeful, but 
Edna looks tired and it ends in a good-night kiss. 

Edna's room is next to her aunt's, and communicates 
with it by a door. As Edna passes into it she bolts the 
door — a thing she has never done before. Then she drops 
into a low chair before the glass and hides her face in 
her hands. When it comes up from this concealment it is 
redder than ever, and there are tears in the sweet, brown 
eyes which seek their reflection in the glass, and having 
found it sink again suddenly, as if fearing the story that 
is written there. 

What is the matter ? Only this ; that the child is trem- 
bling on ttjE brink that divides maidenhood from woman- 
hood ; trembling, not so much at the little harmless brook, 
that is indeed no obstacle, but at the figure of love which 
stands on the other side and beckons her. 

Yes, love! For the first time in her life Edna is hid- 
ing and shrinking from herself ; for behind that self is the 
shadow, more than the shadow, of another. 

"Yes," she murmurs; "he is handsome! How stupid, 
how blind they must be to doubt it ! There is no one in 
the world handsomer; and how -strong he is! Is he 
cross with me for being so weak and silly? No, he is 
too kind for that, he only looks upon me as a child — a 
child ! Shall I never grow old and a woman/' she sighs* 
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"He has called me 'child' twice, and to-night — to-night 
— No! No! I dreamed that. He could not have called 
me — what I fancied he did." 

But though she refuses to believe that ke ever uttered 
them, she murmurs the words, "Edna, my darling! My 
darling!" 

"How sweet, how nice it sounds ! It was a beautiful 
I dream. Perhaps"^ — looking at the bed wistfully — "per- 
haps I shall dream that he said it again ! How I wish 
I could! 'They say that if you think of anyone upon 
going to sleep, that you are sure to dream of him — or 
her — I'll think of him — ^Ah! how can I help doing so, 
when I remember how he saved me to-night; how kind, 
how good, how gentle — and he so strong! — ^he always is 
to me! 'Edna! My darling.' Oh!" — hiding her face 
again — "How I wish that it had not been a dream ; that 
it was true!" 

Not very far from her sits Cyril; his head resting on 
his hand, a cigar in his mouth, and his eyes fixed ruefully 
on a piece of paper upon which he has scribbled, with 
much labor, some complicated calculations. 

"Poor ! I'm as poor as a. church mouse ; and to think 
that I've got through all this in such a short time! Is 
there enough left for me to marry on? Something — 
some mad idea — seems to tell me that I could make her 
happy even with this remnant. I've read of clerks and 
that kind of people marrying on a good deal less than 
this; I wonder if she, could ever be got to care for me? 
Dear, sweet little Edna ! Oh, God ! what a fool I have 
been ! I am not fit to look at her, and I might have been 
less unworthy of her — not worthy of her ? — no man could 
be that! Could it be possible for her ever to — ^to — care 
for me! Pure little lily, she turned to me to-night; to 
me" — he added bitterly — "who am not fit to touch the 
edge of her dress!" 



"On the right rises the majestic Pilatus, close behind 
it is the snow-capped range of Titlis, while in the dis- 
tance " and so on, reads Miss Robinson from the in- 
evitable guidebook, and the group of listeners who are 
standing on the top of the Rigi, listen with that over- 
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done air of attention which is so palpably the result of 
politeness, rather than interest. 

They are all here — ^the baron, the professor, the Robin- 
sons, Aunt Martha, Edna — and even Sir Cyril, who has 
often been heard to declare that nothing should induce 
him to travel in herds and flocks. And being here with 
the avowed object of seeing the "magnificent panorama 
of sunlit lakes and snow-clad mountains," as the guide- 
book says, they are all clustered to'gether, staring their 
eyes out, and wonder at what hour the big hotel, which 
some enterprising folks have built and furnished up here 
among the clouds, holds its table d'hote ; for though they 
have come up in the wonderful train instead of climbing 
as they ought to have done, they are all hungry and in- 
terested in the luncheon question, Cyril feeling particu- 
larly empty of everything excepting good humor, of 
which he deals out a supply at regular intervals. 

"Wonderful — quite too wonderful!" exclaims the 
youngest Miss Robinson, as her sister finishes the usual 
guidebook dose. 

"Splendid view!" murmurs the authoress. "How full 
of noble suggestiveness — how " 

"Jingo, there's the dinner bell!" breaks in Cyril, ir- 
reverently. "Come along — they'll cram the upper end 
of the table if we don't get there in time. I know them. 

Here you are, Mrs. Weston — ^now, Miss Edna " and 

away he strides, the group only too willing to follow him. 

Prompt as Cyril's action had been, the long table is 
filling fast, and there is a little rush between him and 
another party of hungry tourists. 6ut utterly regardless 
of the others, Cyril secures a seat on each side of him 
for Edna and her aunt, and then, as is usual with him, 
relapses into his ordinary cheerful serenity. 

Two days have passed since that night of the fete, and 
they have seemed to Cyril long, never-ending ones, for, 
as might have been expected, the escapade had resulted, 
as far as Edna was concerned, in a feverish cold, and in 
the quietude of her own room she has been afforded a 
valuable opportunity for reflecting on the insufficiency 
of an antimacassar as a protection against the night air 
and the humors of a holiday crowd. Two horrible days 
fer Cyril, during which the sun seemed to have left the 
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sky, and a dull, dreary despair to have taken its place. 
But it is all bright again to-day, and though she 'is un- 
usually quiet and a little, just a little, pale, she is here, 
close by his side, within reach of him, the sleeve of her 
dainty ulster touching his, the whole of her under his 
wing, and Cyril is happy. And when he is happy, how 
difficult, how impossible it is to resist the power of his 
lightheartedness ! He has made them laugh — all but the 
baron, who slept soundly — all the way up in the train, 
to the utter disregard of the exquisite scenery above, 
below and all round them. 

He makes them laugh now, calling for unheard-of 
dishes in unheard-of languages, grumbling good-hu- 
moredly over the wine list, keeping up a running com- 
mentary on the strange and awful costumes which the 
gangs of ever-arriving tourists, male and female, have 
arrayed themselves in. It is impossible to be glum — ^to 
be even serious, under the straight downpour of his 
sunny humor, the bajron, who does not understand one 
word, included; and it is not until the bill comes that 
they sober down sufficiently to think of the hour of re- 
turning. 

"Now there is one thing I may be permitted to say," 
says Cyril, breaking in upon a babel of contradictory 
chatter concerning the starting of the trains, "and that is 
that, of course, we shan't all be expected to go down by 
that very clever but confounded train " 

"How will you go down, then?" comes a general 
question. 

"There are three ways — to walk on your own legs, to 
roll on your own back, or ride on a pony's." 

"How glorious !" exclaims Miss Robinson, the younger. 

"What, to roll ?" queries Cyril, dryly. "Now I propose 
that those who intend to adopt either of my suggested 
means of locomotion start at once, and meet those who 
go by train at Weggi's — down below, you know." 

"Capital !" exclaims the baron, when this is translated 
to him — "and I will go by train !" 

"Very good," says Cyril, when the burst of laughter 
had subsided. "Now, how many ponies?" 

In a quarter of an hour all arrangements are made 
and the parties have started. The descent, so says 'chf 
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guide who has engaged to lead them to the oottom in 
safety, will take three hours. There is a good path for 
the ponies, there is also a pretty plainly marked track, 
leading by a little further way, for the pedestrians. Cyril 
has picked out the best pony for Edna, has placed her on 
it with as much anxious care as he could have displayed 
if she had been Dresden china; he lit a cigar and now 
strides alongside, one hand upon the pony's neck, the 
other wielding a little twig, with which to admonish him. 

It is exquisitely clear, surprisingly lovely, but for the 
life of him Cyril cannot be got to study the scenery, and 
tramps on, occasionally looking up to see if Edna is com- 
fortable, or to tickle the pony into something exceeding 
a snail's crawl, but is silent. They go on for some few 
miles, and then arriving at a turn in the path, catch up 
the "caravan," as Cyril calls it, which has been up tp 
this time a little ahead of them. 

Then the guide explains that now is the time for those 
who walk to take the short road, if they so choose, to see 
the waterfall and great, overhanging rocks. 

Some of the party have already gone on; the path is 
quite distinct, there is no danger. Cyril looks down it, 
and then up at Edna, and meets her eyes above looking 
down wistfully. 

"Which will you do," he asks ; "vill you take ze narrow 
road," the guide beautifully remarks, "or stick to the 
pony ?" 

"L should like to walk." 

"Hurrah! says the pony, and so say I," says Cyril; 
and he lifts her off. 

"Keep to the right," says the guide, as they commence 
the descent, "and do not leave ze track, shentleman. We 
will await you at ze bottom." 

And then the equestrian cavalcade disappears. 

"Ah, this is better," says Edna, laughing. "Do you 
know — I can confess now — that I didn't like the look of 
that pony? Hadn't he an odd way with his ears?" 

"Poor beast!" laughs Cyril, "there wasn't an inch of 
vice in him from nose to tail. Dab half a dozen black 
spots on him, and he'd have done for a rocking-horse. 
Yes, this is better." 

It is, the guide says, quite safe, but it is rather steep; 
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and after they have "chopped" — no other word will ex- 
plain the sort of quick half run half walk that is neces- 
sary — down for a little while, the path gets steeper and 
more uneven ; and once Edna's foot slips slightly. 

They have been going independently of each other til! 
now, Edna seeming rather shy of accepting any assist- 
ance ; but now Cyril holds out his hand, and without a 
word she puts hers into it. 

"Hold fast," he says, and her little fingers cling tight, 
"That's better — now we shall get on. I'll admit this is 
glorious scenery, now we're alone, and Miss Robinson 
and the guidebook is out of sight and hearing; simply 
glorious-^almost as nice as England," he adds. 

Edna smiles. 

"Are you laughing at me again? Isn't it delightful— 
I am so glad the pony has gone !" 

"Look at the lake shadowed by that cloud !" says Cyril. 

Edna glances down and then looks up quickly shading 
her eyes with her hands, and Cyril, who is watching her 
face, sees it grow isuddenly grave. 

"Hadn't we better overtake the others?" 

"You can't go any faster than you arc going unless 
you roll. What is the matter — rain?" 

She shakes her head. 

"Mist." 

"All right !" responds Cyril, with the cheerful indiffer- 
ence of ignorance. "You've got your ulster." 

Edna laughs softly, 

"That wouldn't help us to find our way." 

"I see," he says. "Mind that stone. What's that 
moving down there — our party? Yes; there is no fear 
of losing them — if we cut off the corner we shali keep 
them in sight." 

It is a very palpable corner, at a distance ; but it would 
have been wiser to keep to the path, perhaps, for when 
they are half across the near cut they are brought up by 
a rock, and have to make a detour. They can still see 
the heads of their party beneath them, five or ten min- 
utes will bring them together ; but in less than five min- 
utes the thick cloud comes stealing across the blue, and 
the mist is gradually blotting out the scene. 
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"I expected this," said Edna, cheerfully. "We must 
be quick." 

"Let us wait until you have pulled the collar of your 
ulster round your throat," Cyril says, as the fleecy cloud- 
shower settles on them. 

Edna pulled up her collar and gave him her hand 
again, and they pass on; but the mist had longer legs, 
and overtook them, throwing a wet blanket over the hills, 
hiding the lake, then the trees near them, then the stones 
at their feet, and then 

"Bad as a London fog," said Cyril, trying to proceed. 
"I can understand some of the stories they tell you about 
people being lost." 

Edna, who has been looking down at her feet for some 
time in silence, stopped dead short, and crept a little closer 
to him. 

"Yes," she says, with a little, soft laugh, "for we are 
lost now." 

Cyril pulls up as if he had been shot. 

"What!" 

"Where is the track?" 

Cyril stoops down — ^he does not loose his hold of her 
hand. 

"By George ! we have missed it !" 

There is a moment's silence ; then Cyril feels ~fBr his 
wax matches and strikes one. It is about as much use 
as a glowworm. 

Edna smiles. 

"We must wait," she says. 

"How long?" 

"Until it clears." 

"It is coming thicker still, why " feeling the sleeve 

of her ulster, which is not so thick as it looks — "you arc 
nearly wet through already ; and you were in bed — well 

in your room yesterday with a cold ! Here " slipping 

off his ulster — "put this on." 

"No!" firmly. 

"Yes," decisively. 

"No, please!" imploringly. 
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"Edna! I insist. This coat I have on is quite thick 
enough — there !" 

With anxious care he hrushes the light, feathery mois- 
ture from her, then wraps his ulster round her. She 
seems very small in the great thing. 

"I'm doubly lost now," she says, with a merry laugh. 

But Cyril is in no laughing mood. 

He is answerable for this sweet, innocent, peerless 
child. 

"How long will this confounded mist last?" he says; 
"you know something about them." 

Edna thinks a moment and crosses her arms over her 
bosom. 

"It is so thick, it may last till night." 

"What?" says Cyril, then he says in an altered ton^— 
"Child, I must get you home before night if I die 
for it " 

Then, after a moment's silence, he can feel that she is 
trembling; her own words have brought a dread to her 
hitherto fearless young heart. All night! They may 
be lost all night ! And Aunt Martha — what will she do 
— what will she say ? All in a moment her mood changes 
from courageous to timid and imploring. 

One hand goes to her face to stem the tear that sud« 
denly springs to her eyes. 

Cyril literally shakes with agony at her sudden misery. 

"Don't!" he says, sharply; her tears stab him. "It is 
all my cursed stupidity! Edna, I'll take you home be- 
fore night or — that brook, we must be near it! If I 

could think Ah! where is that ball of crotchet 

cotton you had in the train?" 

"My crochet cotton! What do you want with that?" 
Edna says, but she takes it out of her pocket and hands 
it to him. 

Cyril takes the ball, unwinds a round of the cotton; 
and tries it; it is not very strong. Edna waits, and 
[watches, after a fashion, in smiling curiosity. 

"See here, child," he says, "I must find that track, and 
yre must push on — ^we must! There is no use waiting 
for this beastly mist, it may last for hours ; there is only 
one resource. You take hold of this end and hold tight. 
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I'll go with the matches and hunt for the track, and run 
out the ball as I go, so that I can feel my way back 
to you." 

Edna shudders. 

'<Oh, no— no!" 

"Yes," says Cyril. "Courage, my child! Keep tight 
hold of the cotton. You don't mind being left for a 
few minutes. If you knew how I hate leaving you; but 
it can't be helped." 

Edna chokes back her tears and shakes her head. 

"Do you think I am afraid to be left ? It is not that 1'* 

"What, thea? Have you got it tight?" 

"No ! You don't know which way to go I We may be 
On the edge of a precipice " 

Cyril laughs carelessly. 

"Oh, I shall be all right. I must find the track; keep 
hold of the cotton, and if I happen to slip, or it should 
break, stop where you are — don't move an inch; the 
ulster's warm." 

As he speaks he presses, her hand, and then loosens 
his hold of it. 

Edna clutches his arm and holds it like a tiny vise. 

"No — no! I don't mind staying!" she sobs. "You 
must not go — 1-. " 

Cyril puts her hand away tenderly but firmly. 

"Child, you don't know what you say. I'd rather die 
than you should stay here all night." 

She puts her hands up to her face and shudders; then 
she catches him again, and, in a low voice, says : 

"Gi"e me the ball a moment — it isn't strong enough." 

"Yes, I think so," he says, and put it into her hand. 

With a long breath she holds it aloft a moment, then 
flings it boldly into space. 

"What's that?" exclaims Cyril. "The ball— good God! 
you haven't thrown the ball " 

Eor answer she falls on his breast, her hands upon his 
shoulders, her sweet, piteous face upturned to him. 

"Yes — I — have thrown it away! I would rather 
*tay here forever — I would rather die here than you 
should go." 

Then the strong arm trembles like a leaf; he clasps 
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her to him with a low cry, and hides her sweet, fair face 
upon his bosom. 

"Oh, Edna ! my darling — my darling !" 



CHAPTER VII. 

IN LOVE'S LIGHT. 

It was in no dream this time that she heard those 
words, "Edna, my darling, my darling!" It had come 
true, that hysterical fancy of hers, and he did love her; 
love! — what did it mean? 

She raised her head slowly and shyly, and slowly 
found courage to look up at him. It was a goodly sight, 
for there was that on Sir Cyril's face that had never been 
there before, and that made him look more than hand- 
some — noble ; it was the glow and light of an honest, pas- 
sionate love. 

"Edna — my Edna! you threw the cotton away be- 
cause I should not leave ; do you — can it be possible that 
you love me?" 

She draws her head back, and with her hands resting 
— ^pushing against — his breast, looks up at him curiously, 
almost breathlessly; her lips slightly apart, eyes soft and 
tenderly dreamy, a delicious languor settling on her whole 
face — a bewitching face truly to have so near one's own. 

"Do I love you?" she repeats slowly, a beautiful blush 
coloring her loveliness; "do you love me?" 

"With all my heart and soul !" responds Cyril in a low, 
deep voice. "Oh! tell me, Edna — ^little fairy — do you 
really love me?" 

She shakes her head slowly, and answers softly: 

"I do not know. How can I know ? Tell me." 

Cyril draws her closer to him, and gently forces her 
cheek against his heart; she resigns herself with a sigh, 
and looks up at him expectantly. 

"My child," he says — ^whispers almost, for this sweet 
innocence of hers is so sacred to him — ^the world-worn, 
pleasure-sated man — that he feels as if he were com- 
muning with a spirit in some holy place. 
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"My child, do you not know ? Why did you not want 
me to leave you ? You were not afraid to be left alone ?" 

She shakes her head. 

"I was afraid for you ; we may be near some dangerous 
precipice — you might fall;" — she shudders — "No; I could 
not let you go, could I? But tell me, do I love you? 
What is love? I feel so strange, so — so happy? Is it 
like a dream ? Oh, if I knew !" 

Cyril's eyes devour her with a lover's eagerness. 

"Do you love me?" he says; "let us see. Tell me, 
Edna, thi truth — nothing but the truth — and I will answer 
the question ioi you. My darling, you are happy, you 
say; is it because I am here?" 

A rapt, wistful look came into the eyes upraised to his. 

"Yes," she answers, "I think so, I am sure; I have 
never been so happy before — no, never. I am always 
happy when you are near me, and I feel so lonely and 
restless when you are awa)^ Is that love?" 

There is a pause of a moment; Cyril will not speak — 
will not, by word or movement, break the exquisite de- 
light of her artless confession. 

"How long is it since we saw each other? Not long, 
and yet it seems years and years ago! Oh, what did I 
do before you came? AH that time — before, I mean — 
seems so dark, so long ago. Do you remember how we 
sat and looked at the lake, and I told you about* all my 
life, and what we were to do, Aunt Martha and I, in 
London? What made me tell you? It seemed as if I 
must, did it not? Did I love you then?" 

"God knows ! Perhaps," whispers Cyril. 

"And you listened, and spoke so gently; I liked to 
hear your voice even then. I did not mind talking to 
you — it was good to be sitting near you, and to look into 
your kind face! And then you came to the pension. 
Did you come because of my being there — oh, did you 
come for my sake?" 

And a vivid blush glows upon her eager face. 

"For whose else, sweet ?" 

"For mine," she repeats, with dreamy content, "and 
I never knew it ! Yet I was glad when you came ; it was 
like an old friend, and yet quite, quite different, when 
you came in at the door and I was glad that you sat near 
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me. Did I love you then, I wonder? Ah, no!" with a 
swift, intense look, "perhaps I was growing to— was IS 
How strange it is! Yes, I was beginning to — ^if I do 
really love you now — for the days all seemed brighter, 
and at night, when you said good-night, and used to hold 
my hand, it seemed so nice to think that I should see 
you in the morning — that you would be sure to be at the 
garden door waiting for me — for you always waited for 
me, did you not? — and that the flowers beside my plate 
were yours. I kept one bunch on the pillow beside me 
one night ; they smelled so sweet, and they made me think 
of you." 

"My darling!" 

"And then came that dreadful crowd, and when I 
seemed sinking, sinking under a horrible sea, some strong 
arm bore me up and carried me away. Through it all — 
when I had lost all — the crowd — ^that horrible man — I 
knew you were near, and I was happy ! And now, when 
the mist came, I did not care ; I laughed, did I not ? Ah, 
yes, I should laugh if I was on a rock, and the sea rising, 
if you were near; I could not be afraid or sad at any- 
thing if I could hear your voice, touch your hand— 
Is that love — do I love you ?" 
I Cyril drank in the fervent gaze of her questioning eyes. 

"What do you think, yourself?" he asks, with a smile. 
"Tell me, Edna?" 

Her eyes dropped as she thought for a moment, then 
she raised them bravely. 

"I think it is love," she answered, "and that I do love 
you." 

Rapidly, boldly, as it descended, the mist rises, and in 
great clouds of vapor is gradually disappearing. 

While the two have been communing, Pilatus has re- 
appeared — ^the lake, at first gloomily and darkly, throws 
back the reflection of the hills ; then, from the far west, 
streams outward a fanlike radiance from the dying sun, 
and slowly, gradually the sky clears. 

Slowly, happily, hand-in-hand the two, for whom that 
mist has brought so much of new and wondrous joy, 
descend the narrow path. 

They are silent now, but each has for the other more 
than words in the close clinging of the hand, the linger- 
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ing tenderness in the glances that meet and part to meet 
again. It is all dreamland as yet, but to them it seems 
as if there would be no waking. 

The king of day, sinking slowly but surely, throws 
his arm upward with a gesture of defiance, and covers 
the near and distant hills with his purple mantle — then 
dies. It is twilight ; before long it will be dark, and they 
are still far from home. 

Edna looks down the path. 

"There is the last of the sun — for to-day ; happy day ! 
It seems to me as if everybody must know, and that they 
will all stare at me when we meet them — if we do," and 
she laughs a low, contented laugh. 

"We must," says Cyril, "or the steamer for Lucerne 
will be gone, and we shall be left on this desert island." 

"Like Robinson Crusoe. I can walk faster. Oh, no, 
I am not tired." 

But her face belies her words; nothing is more fa- 
tiguing than excitement, and of that surely the child has 
had full measure and running over. 

"I could carry you," suggests Cyril, longingly. 

"It would only be a fitting termination," responds Edna, 
with a blush and a smile. "I can go much faster — poor 
auntie, what a state she will be in; perhaps they have 
already started a hue and cry ; she will be so delighted to 
see us, and," with accented inflexion, "so surprised." 

Cyril pulls his mustache. He had been so wrapt in 
his happiness that he had forgotten Aunt Martha. Edna's 
speech aroused him. 

Certainly Mrs. Weston would be surprised, but would 
she be pleased? 

The question did not receive « very satisfactory an- 
swer; the more Cyril Considered the position, the less 
hopeful did it seem. 

Edna looked up at last and pressed his arm. 

"How silent you are — are you thinking, and of what?" 

"Of you," says Cyril, pressing her arm. 

"Of me; what an unsatisfactory subject. Of 'what 
are you thinking? Are you thinking," with a sudden 
questioning glance, "that it would have been better after 
all if we had gone down with the Robinsons?" 
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It is so difficult to believe that this great, hanasome 
giant can really love her. 

"Oh, sweet, silly goose," responds Cyril. "I wras think- 
ing — hoping, rather, that you hadn't any money ; that you 
were quite poor, you know, as poor as I am." 

Edna laughs. Real poverty she has never known, so 
it is «asy to laugh. 

"Dispel all doubts," she says, lightly ; "we are as poor 
as mice, Aunt Martha and I. Oh, quite poor." 

"Come," says Cyril, "that's good so far." 

"But I can't see why you should rejoice in our pov- 
erty," replies Edna, stroking his ulster, which she still 
has on. 

"Can you not?" says Cyril. "What a little ignoramus 
it is ! Let us suppose for an instant that you were rich 
— an heiress, in fact — don't you think that would make 
some difference?" 

"Oh, yes," she says, with a half sigh, "it would be so 
much nicer. Ah, I wish I were rich; it would be so 
sweet to bring it all to you, and say, 'See, here is some 
more rubbish to go with the other rubbish,' meaning me." 

Who can resist the arch, innocent face, the eyes in 
which the tears of a new-born love-tenderness are 
trembling ? 

"All that is very well, as far as you are concerned," 
says Cyril, with a slightly rueful look: "but you don't 
suppose they'll let me have you — your people, you know ?" 

"Would they not?" says Edna, quietly; "then I am 
glad I am poor. There is nothing to come between us." 

"Nothing shall!" says Cyril, and the quiet determina- 
tion of the tone palls up the color to her cheek. 

"I like you when you speak like that," she murmurs. 

There is silence for a moment; Cyril is still looking 
to future and probable impediments to the free course 
of his first true love. 

"And is Aunt Martha to be told all to-night ?" he asks, 
bending down and kissing the pale little forehead. 

Edna nods. 

"Why not? Why should I not make her happy? There 
has never been anything between Aunt Martha and me." 

"Do I not know that, my darling?" responds Cyril, 
with an inward thrill of gratitude at the spotless purity 
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of her young life. "But, this is a strange, cold kind of 
world, of which you know so little, birdie, and I who 
know too much of it, am looking for the enemy, for 
there is generally a battle to be fought before one gets 
such a prize as my Edna. Do you really think Aunt 
Martha will be as pleased as you pretend to be, little one ?" 

"Why not?" says Edna, thoughtfully. "Auntie is al- 
ways happy to see me happy; she has never denied me 
anything since — since I was born. Oh, no!" Then she 
stops short and looks up at him with a swift glance of 
apprehension. "Of what are you thinking? Do you 
think that something will happen when we go to London 
^at the lawyers — to come between usl" 

She has put his half doubt into words, and Cyril nods. 

Edna stands pale and almost breathless. 

"Don't look so frightened, my darling," he says, re- 
assuringly; "but I wish I knew more about this coming 
interview. You see I am not altogether a suitable sweet- 
heart for anyone; perhaps, who knows, there may be 
something in these coming revelations that may render 
me less so than ever." 

He has been following out the train of thought more 
to himself than to her, but she listens, wrapt in a kind of 
apprehensive terror. Instinctively her clasp on his arm 
grows tighter. 

"Do you really think so — do you mean " with a 

little stare and smile of incredulity-r-"that anyone would 
think you were not good enough 1" 

"That's it!" says Cyril, with humble emphasis. "Ah, 
you see, I know the world better than you do, Edna; it's 
a queer world, but" — with a sudden fervor — "it shall 
never part us, little darling ! say that, Edna, my Edna !" 

"Yes, I am yours," she says, looking up at him; "and 
— and it shall never part us." 

Cyril looks down at her, as he holds her to him, wist- 
fully. 

"Edna," he says, "I am not satisfied yet; some uneasy 
demon seems to whisper evil prophecy in my ear. Give 
me to-night to think over matters — one clear night — ^then 
let me tell Aunt Martha in the morning !" 

All Edna's love asks for at present is an opportunity 
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for displaying obedience. She inclines her head dutifully 
to her lord and master. 

"If you wish it, you shall tell Aunt Martha in the motH- 
ing. Dear auntie." 

Talking as only lovers and such lovers can talk, they 
reach Weggi's at last, and find an anxious, curious and 
not altogether amiable group awaiting them. 

There is not much time for questioning, for the steamer 
is puffing and snorting at the quay, and the passengers 
are already hurrying on board ; and Miss Robinson, who 
looks very tired and frigid and disagreeable, finds time 
to say, in a mock sympathetic voice: 

"So sorry for you, my dear Miss Weston — so very 
sorry ! Of course, it was an accident, but no one will ever 
believe it. It is quite dreadful to think of — all the after- 
noon alone, quite alone, with a comparative stranger 1 I 
know how dreadfully you must feel it." 

It is not the only stab or claw from talons pushed out 
beyond the velvet, but Edna makes no retort or defense 
— all the spiteful little arrows which those of the party 
who are of her sex let fly at her strike aslant and roll 
from her as water from a duck's back ; she nestles under 
the wing of Aunt Martha, too glad to have regained her 
to think of reproaches or questions even, and is silent. 

As for Cyril, he offers no explanation of the simple 
truth, and takes himself and a cigar to the other end of 
the vessel. 

It is close upon dusk when the steamer reaches 
Lucerne, and Cyril, though he gets as close as he can to 
the landing gangway, and succeeds in securing Edna's 
hand, cannot put in a word; for Aunt Martha has sud- 
denly awakened to a sense of her responsibility and the 
danger that may attend this too close companionship of 
handsome strangers, and does not give. Master Cyril a 
chance to hedge in a whispered word. Indeed it almost 
seems that he has seen the last of her for that day, for 
Aunt Martha requests that the tea for herself and niece 
may be served in her own room ; and Cyril, as a last re- 
source, takes to watching under the balcony — that bal- 
cony on which he first saw her — on the chance that she 
may divine his presence by the instinct of love— or tfac 
aroma of his cigar. 
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One of the two does attract her; for Just when Cyril 
has smoked his third cigar, and is inclined to retire in 
despair, the window opens, and a voice, soft and musical, 
whispers : 

"Are you there? I have come to say good-night." 

"Good-night!" echoes Cyril, with dismay. "Are you 
not coming down again?" 

"No, not to-night," she replies, with a little sigh; 
"auntie is tired, very tired, and has a bad headache — all 
my fault, and I am to stay upstairs and be scolded." 
Another sigh. "Is it beautiful and cool out there?" 

"Yes," says Cyril. 

"I wish I were there, but no — no — I must not. Hush ! 
that is auntie's voice. Good-night," and she bends with 
lithe grace over the iron railing of the balcony. 

Cyril looks round for something to stand on, sees and 
drags forward an old bloc|f and stands on tiptoe. He 
can just reach her hand to kiss it, and she, with a bright 
flush, kisses the fingers he has kissed, as she turns at the 
door and looks down upon him for the last time that day, 
with the ineffable tenderness of first love. Now Cyril 
has time to think, though it is not to be done here, for 
from the open window of the drawing room comes Mr. 
Howley Jones' weak voice, straining at "The Vagabond." 
Why will all small, weak men choose great baritone 
songs ? Cyril goes down to the lake, and with the inevi- 
table cigar, without which men, it seems, never can ac- 
complish any brain work, sets to work. 

Phew! what a task lies before him in 'the morning! 
It is worse than taking a stiff hedge with a ten-foot ditch 
on the other side; it is worse than that terrible meeting 
of creditors which he had to face when the smash came ; 
it is worse than an interview with his brother Edward, and 
as Cyril contemplates it, he asks himself, ruefully, what 
good can be expected to come of it? 

"First of all, I suppose," he muses, "I shall have to 
tell the old lady my right name, then she'll ask me why 
I concealed it ? Cropper number one ! Then she'll most 
likely have heard of some of my foolery, for more people 
know Tom Fool than Tom Fool knows evidently, and 
will probably request me to leave the room. If by some 
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lucky chance the ill-odor of my name has not reached 
her nostrils, she will want to know the extent of my re- 
sources. Cropper number two. And then, why, of 
course, at the very best, she will ask us to wait until she 
has seen Burdon, and, in fact, there will be an end to 
the whole thing." 

As the probable results settled upon him with the per- 
sistence of conviction, Cyril's frank, careless face grew 
strained and uneasy. This was the turning point of his 
life — ^if he had but known it — if he had but known it! 
But when does our good angel whisper in our ear any 
such useful information? 

The more Cyril looked at the prospect the darker and 
less promising it grew, and, at last, as he flung his cigar 
away, thrust his hands into his pockets, he muttered wist- 
fully: 

"Jove ! I never thought I could have been so hard hit 
as this! Do I love her? I'd give up all the world for 
^er. I wish we were married offhand. Ah!" and he 
stopped short in his talk with a sudden flush, "I wonder 
whether she would marry me at once — straight off ! That 
would end it all; and where would be the harm? The 
dear little angel is no heiress to run away with. Why 
wait until the whole thing has got complicated, and have 
to wade through an acre of explanations? Oh, Edna, 
little Edna ! if you were only my little wife — ^now at this 
moment." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MISS GLITTERS SPEAKS. 

"Edna, will you marry me?" 

It is the next morning, and they are standing on the 
brow of the hill on the spot where Edna saw her lover 
for the second time. She is leaning her sweet head, with 
its wealth of golden hair smoothed down in thick coils, 
against his heart, her hands clasped round his arm, her 
heart in her eyes as they look over to the snow-capped 
hills. 

They have been talking of that sweet yesterday which 
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seems so long, long ago, and now Cyril puts the question 
which kas kept him awake the whole night. 

Edna starts and looks at him with a surprised, almost 
fearful intensity. 

"Will— I— marry— you ? Oh !" 

"Yes, my darling," he says; "will you marry me?" 

Her eyes droop and a timid smile curves her deli- 
cate lips. 

"Who knows ? perhaps I may, some day," she murmurs 
softly. 

"I don't mean some day," says Cyril, "I mean now^ — 
next week!" 

"Next week!" she echoes, starting in earnest this time 
and turning a vivid crimson. "Are you joking?" 

"I never was more serious in my life," says Cyril, and 
he puts his arm round her waist. 

"Why next week — ^why so soon?" whispers Edna, a 
delicious thrill running through her at the idea, absurd 
as it is. 

"Because," says , Cyril, "if it can't be as soon, if it 
should not be next week, it may never be at all !" 

At the unwonted gravity, at the horrible plainness of 
the assertion, she pales suddenly and draws her head 
back to look at his face. No, it is still tender and loving, 
though anxious and perplexed. 

"Listen," says Cyril. "To-day I am to go to Mrs. 
Weston and tell her all, to ask her to give you to me; 
shall I tell you the answer? It will be 'no!' All I can 
say will not alter that, all we could do will not prevent 
our being separated. She will take you to England, 
obstacles will arise — remember that meeting at the 
lawyers on the first, darling! — and we shall be parted." 

Edna's face grows pale with an intense look in her 
eyes, and her grasp on his arm grows tighter. 

"It is Heaven's own truth," says Cyril, with a touch of 
the earnestness which has recently discovered itself. "I 
know it, I feel it, as certainly as that we are standing 
here. What can we do? They will say 'wait/ and I 
cannot wait with the chance of waiting forever! Once 
married we are safe — you are mine, my very own — ^you 
will not have to face this mysterious revelation alone — 
alone, my poor little birdie — but with me by to protect 
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and guara you. B» my wife, Edna, my darling! Why 
should you not?" 

"Why not?" she asks, in a faltering voice, her eyes 
filled with tears; "Oh, why not! How can you ask? 
How could I leave Aunt Martha?" 

"Do not leave her," says Cyril. "Do you think I'd 
have you desert the best, the only friend you have ! Steal 
away with me one morning to Basle — ^there is an English 
church there; I will make all arrangements. Oh, don't 
look so frightened, my darling! I have thought it out, 
all of it, and though I'm not strong at the headpiece I 
can see my way quite clear — quite ! We shall disappear 
for one morning — only one morning — and then we will 
come back for Aunt Martha and take her with us where- 
ever you like to go. It sounds worse than it is, my child ! 
far worse. You will marry me some day, you say; you 
have said that nothing shall part us; let us put it out of 
the way of anything to step in between. If you knew 
how I loved you, you little witch ! If you knew how you 
have changed my life with your sweet little face, with 
those great eyes of yours; if you knew how I'd give up 
all the world, if I had it to give, to be able to call you 
mine now, you wouldn't hesitate. Only be my wife, Edna 
darling, it is all I ask." 

"It isn't much !" murmurs Edna, with a little plaintive 
smile, that is broken by a sob. 

"It is more than all the world to me!" says Cyril, 
straining her to him. "Ah, it is a poor sort of thing I 
offer you, my sweet darling!" he added, with a half 
groan; "perhaps — perhaps it would be better if you put 
it aside." His face grew grave and mournful as it 
looked down on hers. "For all your sweet, pure beauty 
and spotless youth, what have I to oifer in exchange?" 

Edna looks up at him, her face aglow with rapt 
devotion. 

"Yourself," she says, with a sob. "What was I before 
yesterday? What was my life till you came and showed 
me how much of joy it could possess? Oh, my love! 
my love! you say you love me, but I tremble when I 
think how much I love you! If we were to be parted, 
if you were to go from me, I should die! I could not 
live; it makes my heart stand still and turn to ice to hear 
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you hint at it. I love you so that I must do what you 
will : I must marry you if they will not let me keep you 
without !" 

"You will marry me soon — ^at once!" exclaims Cyril, 
almost mad with delight. 

The girl looks up at him with a sweet, solemn gaze of 
devotion, her lips half parted, her hair pushed off her 
forehead by his caressing hand, her face like a sculptured 
saint's. 

",Yes, I will marry you soon — ^at once I" 



It is a warm morning, and the curate in charge of the 
little Protestant church at which the English and Ameri- 
can visitors to Basle came during the season to worship 
their common God, and stare at the new bonnets, draws 
his surplice over his head with a sleepy yawn that is a 
tolerably eloquent protest against the adverse fate that 
compels him to perform the marriage service for a mad 
young English couple, instead of lounging beside the 
Rhine, with a book in his hand and slumber under his 
eyelids. It is hard that English people cannot stop at 
home and be married, he thinks; and the pew-opener, a 
little Swiss woman, whose knowledge of English is as 
limited as it is unintelligible, agrees with him. Not that 
there is much to grumble at in this case, for the bride- 
groom is not only a handsome, but a pleasant and a liberal 
gentleman, who has paved the short, few yards of the 
road to matrimony with gold — has heavily tipped the 
pew-opener before the ceremony, and promised her a still 
heavier guerdon after its consummation. 

And now, as the little bell is swung slowly to and fro, 
producing a tintinabulation more like a dirge than a 
marriage peal, a modest fly crawls, after the manner of 
its species, to the little gate, and a fair, tall gentleman, 
with handsome eyes and a mustache of tawny gold, gets 
out and assists the bride to alight. She is wondrously 
pretty, although there is a complete absence of the usual 
paraphernalia — no white satin dress, no pearls, no white . 
veil, no wreath, no attempt at anything bridal in the 
way of costume, from the simple, pretty little hat on her 
silken hair to the equally prettjr little shoon. One white 
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rose she wears at her bosom, but that might be worn by 
any maiden going a-shopping, and reveals nothing. 

The bridegroom himself is clad in a well-cut and un- 
deniably useful traveling suit, and he, too, has nothing 
about him suggestive of a wedding. But that they have 
come to be married there can be no manner of doubt, 
for the gentleman draws the girl's arm within his — almost 
supports her, indeed, up the short avenue and to the altar 
steps; and the curate — who is too sleepy, and anxious to 
return to his book beside the river to care much whether 
the bride's downcast face be pretty or ugly — gabbles over 
the ceremony after the approved fashion, and Sir Cyril 
More and Edna Weston are one. 

There is still the ceremony of signing the registrar to' 
be gone through, however, and the bridegroom, still with 
his bride's arm drawn through his tightly and support- 
ingly, conducts her to the vestry. 

There is some Uttle questioning by the sleepy curate, 
but Cyril takes the answering upon himself, and Edna, 
who has gone through it all as in a kind of deep trance, 
finds herself in the open air and — married. 

The fly 'has been waiting to take them back to the 
station. The ceremony has been timed, there is no time 
to waste; they are in the train, in the carriage which 
Cyril has secured to themselves by a bribe to the guard, 
four porters, and Heaven knows how many other officials, 
before he takes her to his arms and whispers these two 
sweet words: 

"My wife!" 

"Am I really your wife ?" she asks, blushing and tear- 
ful. "Really— your— wife?" 

"Yes — for better or for worse — didn't you hear, you 
sly puss?" 

Edna shakes her head, raising it from its favorite rest- 
ing place to do so. 

"No, I heard nothing; the man — ^how ugly and insig- 
nificant he looked beside somebody I know — seemed to 
be talking nonsense. I did not even hear your name — 
our name — ^he seemed to gabble out a strange one. And 
I am your wife !" 

"My wedded wife until death doth us part," says CyriU. 
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smoothing the cheek that has all the healthy bloom oi a 
child, and the lovely color of a woman combined. 

"Oh," says Edna, making a move, "it is dreadful to 
think of 1 To think that I have been married in these 
shabby clothes — without even a veil — and no bridesmaids, 
and no breakfast." 

"No breakfast!" laughed Cyril, "why, what do you 
call this?" and he drew a picnic basket from under the 
carriage seat, and, opening it, displayed a perigod pie, 
some grapes, peaches and a bottle of sparkling moselle. 

Edna clapped her hands. 

"Oh, I'm so glad, for I am so hungry." 

"Bravo," cries Cyril, "who says that the marriage cere- 
mony destroys the appetite ? There's a plate and a glass 
— only one glass '' 

"Oh, I couldn't drink after you," says Edna, with an 
arch affectation of overdelicacy. 

"Then you shall have the glass," laughed Cyril, "and 
I'll drink out of the bottle!" 

Then he spread the wedding breakfast upon the seat 
opposite him, sat Edna at his side with great ceremo- 
niousness, and cut the pie. 

They were like two children, for all the world, playing 
at husband and wife, and no child could have enjoyed the 
commingling of perigod pie and caresses more than did 
Edna; only now and then a little startled, questioning 
look came into her eyes when Cyril drew her to him and 
called her "his wife"; and no child that ever played at 
matrimony could ever have been more ignorant of the 
import of the game, 

"And now," said Cyril, who was flushed with happi- 
ness, and looked more like a great, happy, handsome boy 
than ever, "we have the pleasant duty of drinking the 
bride's health — that's yours, you know," he explained. 
"Now, I'm supposed to be the friend of the family. 
Ahem ! Ladies and gentlemen, on this occasion — on this 
occasion — this happy occasion," and Cyril screwed up his 
face into a quaint resemblance of a fussy old man in the 
act of speechmaking, "it is my duty to propose the health 
of the bride, Lady More " 

"Lady who?" exclaimed Edna, in the midst of z trill 
of happy laughter. 
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"Eh?" said Cyril. "Oh," gulping down his wine, and 
turning rather red after the operation. "Lady anybody 
— ^this is supposed to be a fashionable wedding — the 
health," he went on, "of Mrs. Harold Payne. Ladies and 
gentlemen, may she live long and live happy; and may 
faer husband give up smoking, and allow her a liberal 
pocket money." 

"Oh," says Edna, "I'm sure they don't say that!" 

"No, but they mean it," laughed Cyril. 

"But I don't want you to give up smoking," pouted 
Edna, nestling against him in her favorite fashion, "and 
I hate pocket money ; it is so much trouble to count the 
change; and then it all goes so quickly; and when one 
thinks there is quite a lot left one fmds it is all gone. No, 
I won't have any pocket money." 

"What a paragon of a wife!" laughs Cyril; "doesn't 
object to cigars, and refuses pin money ! 'Pon my word, 
I shall beHeve I have got a prize in the marriage lottery. 
Perhaps you'll object to give me a kiss ?" and he leaned 
over, with a passionate light in his dark eyes. 

Edna puts up her small white hands, but he laughs at 
such resistance, and only kisses them to scorn, and it ends 
in Edna putting up the soft, ripe lips that have known no 
other kisses than his. 

It is four hours from Basle to Lucerne 5y express, 
but it only seems three quarters of an hour to the happy 
lovers, and it is with a start that Edna hears the porter 
calling the name of the latter station, and comprehends 
that the hour has arrived when the confession to Aunt 
Martha must be made. Cyril hands her to a fly, and they 
roll over the bridge, the Keuss. Edna has grossed it a 
score of times, and knows it well; but it all seems in 
some way altered to-day, and she wonders if Aunt Martha 
will seem the same. Then they come to the cathedral, 
and the fly is just about to turn up the road to the left 
when Edna starts from the shelter of her lover's arms to 
remember that she has left her china crepe shawl behind 
her. It was a birthday present from Aunt Martha, and 
—yes — Cyril understands in a moment, and stops the fly. 
They shall drive back for it at once — or, better still! 
Suppose Edna got out and waited on the cathedral steps 
■rlute he drove back fos it?— then they could discharge 
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the fly at the steps, and would so get rid of the chance 
of any excitement that might attend their appearance at 
the gates of the pension. 

"I shall not be long," said Cyril; "you stay here and 
wait, darling, and then we will walk up the rest of the 
way together, and face Aunt Martha." 

Edna is perfectly willing, takes her place on the worn 
steps, and the fly departs with Cyril in quest of the lost 
shawl. There is an old West of England proverb which 
says that it is a bad omen for the bride and bridegroom 
to part on their wedding day; but Edna is in happy ig- 
norance of tbo old saw, and seats herself in shadow of 
the old catb'jdral, content to wait and dream, for it is all 
a dream as yet — love's young dream, than which there is 
nothing half so sweet in hfe ! It is difficult to realize that 
she is married, that she is a wife ! She, Edna Weston — 
Edna Weston no longer ! — ^the wife of the man she thinks 
the handsomest, the best in all the world! What has 
she done that she should be so happy, she asks herself, 
as she looks back upon what she considers her useless 
life, and then — blushingly — she calls up Cyril's face, his 
words, his warm, heart-thrilling kisses, and covers her 
face with her hands perforce! Oh, yes, it is too great 
a happiness — too great ! 

A footstep causes her to look up, half dazed, half 
curious, and she sees approaching her a tall, handsome 
and richly dressed woman. 

For a moment Edna is so absorbed by her passionate 
daydream that she does not recognize her, then as the 
overdressed figure comes nearer, Edna remembers the 
lady in the carriage at the door of the Grand Hotel. 

An unpleasant sensation of antipathy — distrust — what? 
— it is difficult to analyze — pervades the whole of the 
girl's frame. The lady comes slowly toward the cathe- 
dral door, breathing rather hard from the steep as- 
cent of the cathedral steps. -Another moment and she 
is close upon Edna, bringing with her a strong odor of 
patchouli and jockey club. 

Opposite Edna she pauses and draws a long breath, 
opening her wide, but not ill-shapen, mouth to do so, 
and accosts her. 

"Can you tell me when the organ plays?" she says, then 
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stops abruptly and scans the sweet face below her with 
an eager interest. "I was going to ask you," she adds, 
after her scrutiny is over, "if you were waiting for the 
organ to play — but I suppose you are not." 

"No," says Edna, smiling faintly, "I am not." 

"So I thought," retorted the lady, eying her still with 
an unpleasant minuteness. "I've seen your face before, 
haven't I?" 

"It is very likely," replies Edna with a smile; "I have 
seen yours." 

"Ah 1" retorts the strange lady with a little sniff, "that's 
more likely still, and if it's not a rude question, where did 
you see me?" 

"At the entrance to the drand Hotel," says Edna, re- 
garding her questioner with mingled amusement and 
repugnance. 

"I thought so," responds the lady under her breath; 
"and it was there I saw you. I was talking to a gentle- 
man, wasn't I ?" 

Edna flushes and nods. 

The lady eyes her with a profound air of intelligence, 
then nods her head violently. 

"Yes, and if I'm not mistaken, you are waiting for 
that very gentleman now. Am I right?" 

Edna regards the full, flushed and not by any means 
unhandsome face above her with a puzzled air. 

"You are quite right," she says, in a low voice. 

"I thought so," is the exclamation; "I knew it!" 

"How do you know it? Why do you ask me?" asks 
Edna, with a bewildered stare. "Do you know the — ^the 
gentleman ?" 

"Do I know him?" echoes the strange lady. "Who 
does, if I don't? Know him! I should think I did! 
Better than you do, or ever will, I hope, my dear ! Come, 
if I'm right, and you're waiting for him, I'll give you a 
bit of advice, and that is, get away from here as fast as 
your legs will carry you, and never let him come near 
you again." 

At this vehemently delivered exhortation Edna opens 
her eyes wide and smiles. 

"Why do you say that?" she says, half indignantly. 

"Because no young girl, like you, ought to be waiting 
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for the like of him. There! perhaps I'm a fool to in- 
terfere with what don't concern me, and I shall be sorry 
for it afterward; but — there's a good look about you — 
you're too good to go wrong for him. Take my advice, 
and go home, and when that gentleman you are waiting 
for calls next time, shut the door in his face, and say, 
'not at home.' " 

Edna rises and confronts the tall, handsome woman, 
and stares into the bold, daring eyes and powdered, 
painted cheeks, with bewildered astonishment. 

"Are you— mad?" 

"Mad! no," with a short, coarse laugh; "not half so 
mad as you if you listen to him. Come, I'll prove to you 
if I'm mad or sane. That gentleman you're waiting for 
— he says he loves you ?" 

There is no answer, only the same puzzled stare. 

"He has promised to marry you ?" 

The stare falls for a moment and the cheeks flush. 

"Oh! I thought so," continues the loud voice. "The 
same old tale! Well, let me tell you that he's told the 
same thing, and promised the same thing, to half a dozen 
before you, and disappointed 'em all !" 

Edna finds voice at last. 

"How dare you ?" she flashes out. "You are speaking 
wicked falsehoods of some one you do not know " 

"Don't know!" retorts Glitters, for it is she. "Look 
at that !" and she snatches a huge locket from her waist- 
band. "Don't know ! Whose face is that, I should like 
to know?" and she tears the locket open and extends it. 

Ednajis fascinated; she cannot hold back; she must 
look if that look deals death to her, and it does almost, 
for as she looks on Cyril's face she falls back with her 
hand on her heart. 

"Come — there — bear up," says Glitters, not unkindly. 
"It seems rough, I know that — of course it does ; but it's 
better to find him out now than when it's too late. Oh, 
yes, he's handsome enough, too handsome, for that mat- 
ter; and it's hard to believe that a man with a face like 
that should be like the devil himself. I wonder what he's 
been telling you? Never you mind; the best thing you 
can do is to forget it — ^take my advice " 

"Let me see," breaks in Edna, rising from the cold 
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stones and advancing, white as the sculptured saints in 
the niches above her. 

Glitters held out the locket again. 

"Yes, there he is, there's no mistaking him — ^there's 
the handsomest man in England, and the wickedest. You 
can't count up on yeur fingers all the hearts that face 
has broke, yours among 'em, perhaps. Well, well, per- 
haps it ain't too late ! It's funny as I should have found 
out his little game — funny I should meet you here; but 
I'm glad I have, if it's only taken one plum out of his 
mouth — not that he has done the shabby thing by me " 

She stops in consequence of a gesture of mingled 
agony and horror by the quivering, anguished victim at 
her feet. 

Edna turns her white face up with a great loathing. 

"Are — ^are — you his wife?" 

"His wife! Well, no, not exactly," replies Glitters, 
with an uncomfortable laugh. "Not that I ought not to 
be, if right was right. No, I'm not his wife, and nobody 
ever will be if he can help it — ^he knows a trick worth 
two of that! But I know as much about him as if I 
was, and more, perhaps; and my advice to you is, get 
away from his reach as quick as you can! Don't let 
him say a word for himself, for he's as soft-tongued as 
a serpent, and as artful, for all his boyish look; and if 
you think there's any mistake — ^if you think I've been 
playing it rough on him, ask him when you see him — 
if you're foolish enough to see him again — ^if he knows 
Molly Glitters, of the Theater Royal?" 

Then she gathers her voluminous, mauve-colored 
skirts about her, and, with an emphatic nod of the head, 
goes her way, leaving her victim bowed down with 
anguish, like a flower bruised and crushed, upon the 
cathedral steps. 



CHAPTER IX. 

IN BITTER MISERY. 

Molly Glitters went on her way, having, as she thought, 
perhaps for the first time in her life done her duty, and 
stretched out her hand to warn and perhaps save an 
innocent young girl from the snares of one of the most 
dangerous men of the day, with a most pleasantly ap- 
proving conscience. It was quite a novel sensation for 
■Molly, the feeling of having done the right thing, and 
having gone out of the way to do it, too; for Molly was 
not partial to young and simple girls — indeed, she had 
the usual antipathy of her class for them, and it had not 
been by any means an easy piece of good will which she 
had accomplished that morning. Molly went on her 
way, self-satisfied and complacent, and left behind her 
a tortured, anguished, racked woman, who was no more 
the Edna of an hour ago than the eagles one sees eating 
their hearts out in their cages at the zoo, are the mon- 
archs of the sky, that soar above the Syrian hills. 

Motionless, tearless, she sat, her head bent upon her 
hands, her heart burning like a red-hot coal. 

What did it all mean ? What was this frightful night- 
mare? Was it true? Could it be true that her life had 
finished that day — ^that she should never know happiness, 
never be able to laugh more? — for it came to that with 
her, she felt, if this were true. 

Ah, no, it could not be true! What was she sitting 
here for? Why did she not go home? Why did he not 
come? She was half stunned by the sudden, too sudden, 
revelation to realize it at once, immediately; but, as the 
slow minutes tramped round the clock overhead, the truth 
grew upon her and made itself felt, and, with a moan, 
she hid her face, and knew that the joy of life was over 
for her. 

The idol which she had worshiped as gold of the 
purest and finest type was suddenly shorn of its divinity 
and shown to be nothing better than common clay and 
dross. 
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It is not too much to say that as she recalled the face 
and figure of her husband of an hour, the girl, innocent 
to a fault, shuddered. Had she been a whit less inno- 
cent, had she known half as much as the generality of 
girls of only half her age, that knowledge would have 
allowed her to discriminate, to see how far Cyril had 
sinned, to weigh his sin in the balance, and make excuses 
for him; but Edna knew nothing save that the man she 
had thought so good — as pure and good, and noble and 
spotless as he was handsome — was something so diiferent 
that she shrank from the mere thought of his presence, 
blushed and writhed under the remembrance of his pas- 
sionate kisses, and moaned aloud a prayer that the good 
God might send death there and then to her, and save her. 

Edna's love had been as pure and noble as herself. 
She had not loved Cyril's beauty, great as it was, proudly 
fond of it as she was; if he had come back to her with 
some great scar across his face that rendered it twice 
as hideous as it had been before been beautiful, her love 
would have had no abatement — it would rather have in- 
creased by so much of sweet, wifely pity and tenderness. 
But now! Oh, God! it was too fearful to think of, so 
fearful that she, in her great innocence, could not grasp 
the full sense of it; but this she knew, that the man she 
had given her young life and virgin love to, the man who 
had come to her and made her love him, who had stood 
between her and blotted out all else as small and un- 
worthy of consideration — did not love her, could not love 
her, for he had loved — oh, God; not loved, but mur- 
mured words of love to — had kissed with kisses, such 
as he had given her, another — yes, many other women! 

Her state of mind — its great and awful contrast to 
that sweet, expectant happiness of an hour ago — is diffi- 
cult to describe, well-nigh impossible, yet easy to under- 
stand; it was as if the heavens had been suddenly dark- 
ened, all good, and faith in good, destroyed, and she 
herself were left to stand alone and battle against 
unconquerable, inevitable, overwhelming misery of evil. 

She shed no tear, but her face was white and drawn, 
her eyes strained and wild with a vast agony, and her 
lips parched as with fever. And so the bride waited for 
the bridegroom! 
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The great clock above her struck the hour; three monks 
from the monastery on the hill came slowly up the steps, 
with bent heads and folded hands, and approached the 
smaller flight at the cathedral door. 

They looked at her as they passed^ one — an old man, 
with white hair shining beneath his brown cowl — ^paused 
and bent over her as she sat, her head upon her hand, her 
eyes fixed with a wan, hopeless, startled look upon the 
street beneath. 

"Are you in any trouble, jny daughter?" he asked, with 
gentle gravity. 

Edna looked up at him with absent stare, and slowly 
shook her head; and the monk, with a muttered "Peace 
be with you 1" passed with bent head, into the dim light 
beyond the open door. 

Trouble ! Yes, a trouble no monk that ever wore sandal 
could cure — a trouble she must fight and struggle with, 
and, alas ! bear alone. 

The interruption, slight as it was, roused her ; she could 
not stay there to attract notice and invite pity. With a 
weak, languid step, she rose, steadying her hand against 
the old, time-worn stonework of the porch — for she was 
giddy, and quivering like a wounded deer — and made her 
way to the quiet and seclusion of the little cemetery at 
the back ; he must pass through it on his way, and would 
see her. There — sinking down upon one of the tomb- 
stones, in a little garden of crosses, with a pictured Ma- 
donna within sight, and a sculptured crucifixion over- 
shadowing her — she waited. 

She had not to wait long, for presently there came the 
quick, firm tread of a happy man, and Cyril, handsome as 
Apollo, and as light-hearted, humming some joyous air, 
came up the path. 

He had been longer than he expected ; there had been 
some difficulty, caused primarily by his original French, 
but he had got the shawl, it was on his arm, and he was 
eager and impatient to exchange its light weight for the 
scarcely heavier one of his darling's arm. 

His ! All the way from the station had that little word 
been ringing a merry chime in his ears. His ! the dearest, 
sweetest, purest angel that had ever walked on earth in 
the guise of a woman, was his ! He didn't deserve it— 
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he least of all men living — ^but fate, a kindly fate, haJ 
chosen to be merciful and generous and had poured out 
upon him the greatest gift that a man had ever received. 

With such thoughts as these, handsome, happy, 
"Wicked Sir Cyril" strode along, impatient of every yard 
of the road that stretched between him and his bride. 

She saw him the moment he came past the cathedral 
into the graveyard, but she could not speak or move. 

She watched him as he paused and looked round 
impatiently and eagerly; then, as he caught sight of her 
and came toward her, picking his way among the tiny 
graves of the children, with their poor wreath of immor- 
telles and summer flowers, she put her hand to her face, 
pushed back her hair and panted. 

"My darling!" he exclaimed, half stumbling over a 
tiny grave; "I thought I had lost you, that you had run 
away from me — thought little of it, you know. Here's 
the shawl, a spoil and trophy of war ! What a pity it is 
that there isn't one language, and that English ! Such a 

babel as we made of it at that station. Ah " he has 

come close enough to see her face now, and there is 
enough in it to make him stop short and catch his 
words up. 

"Edna ! Good God ! what is the matter ? Are you ill, 
my darling?" 

And with an anxious, loving face he is on his knees 
beside her. 

With a visible shudder she shrinks from him, and draws 
— not snatches, that would not be so coldly reasonable — 
draws her hand which he has taken. 

He stares at her with unbounded astonishment at first, 
then an apprehensive look comes into his face, and he 
puts his arm round her waist. 

"Edna! My darling! What is it? What has hap- 
pened ? Why do you look so ? Edna ! you must be ill !" 

She shakes her head slowly, and coldly puts his hand 
away from her ; he is so petrified that he does not resist, 
and his hand falls upon the tombstone that is no colder 
than her fingers ; then he looks round, as if for help, and 
is about to draw her to him, when she speaks. 

"Do not — do not touch me !" 

"Do not tntich you!" he repeats, each word distinct 
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and full of horrified alarm. "Why not? Edna, are yoa 
i^ad?" 

For a moment a swift light somes into her eyes. Per- 
haps she is! she thinks; then she remembers, and shud- 
dering, puts him away from her. 

"No, I am not mad," she says, and her voice is so 
hollow, so lifeless, so changed, that he starts as if he 
could not believe his ears. Before he can speak she 
opens her lips again. 

"Why did you marry me?" 

"Why did — I — marry you? Great Heaven! am I 
mad ?" and for the moment he looks as if he were. "Why 
did I marry you — do you ask me that now? Because I 
loved you — ^but — ^but — ^why do you ask, my darling? 
What has come to you ? I left you here, all right, not a 
quarter of an hour ago, and come back to find you like — 
like a ghost, and — for God's sake tell me what is the 
matter with you ?" 

"Because you loved me !" she says, heedless of his im- 
ploring prayer. "That is not true ! you did not love me ! 
No — no — ^no !" 

Cyril rises to his feet slowly, like one in a trance, his 
face as white as hers, his eyes fixed with a puzzled agony 
upon hers. 

"What do you say, Edna? I must be mad or dream- 
ing," and he puts his hand to his head. "For God's sake, 
tell me what has happened to make you like this ! or — 

or " and a sudden, ghastly smile comes upon his face 

— "or — is it a joke?" 

She sits with bent head speechless, the picture of deso- 
lation and despair. There is a moment's silence, then it 
is broken by the music of the grand organ and the voices 
of the monks chanting a vesper hymn. 

Softly the sacred strains that have floated upon every 
evening air for a thousand years fall upon the twilight 
and upon the ears of the two miserable creatures under 
the shadow of the cathedral walls. 

"Edna," says Cyril, at last, his voice broken and work- 
ing, "something has happened — you have heard some- 
thing " 

He stops, and she raises her eyes to his. 

"\ have," she says, with a shtjdder. 
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His face darkens for a moment, then sets hard. 

"Tell me what you have heard to change you to me 
like this — all in one-quarter of an hour, Edna." Then 
his composure gives way, and a burst of anguish, terrible 
to behold in a man, shakes him from head to foot. "Oh, 
Edna, my darling! don't sit there looking so! You — 
you kill me! Tell me what it is! God knows if you 
loved me as I love you, you would be more merciful!" 

"More merciful !" and now she is on her feet confront- 
ing him, her eyes ablaze with a woman's passion of sor- 
row and despair, her little hand clinched, her soul afire 
with jealousy, tortured love, virginal indignation. "If I 
have loved you! Oh, how can you stand there and say 
such words to me? As if I had*ot loved you! Keep 
away from me ! I — I could not bear you to touch me ! I 
— I hate you !" 

Cyril started, and clinched his hands hard, and set his 
lips tight. 

"Yes — you — all my love is turned to hate! How 
could it be otherwise while I have sense to think and heart 
to feel? Ah, you do not know what you have done! 
You have worse than killed me ! Oh, I would die a thou- 
sand times rather than hear this! Don't speak — I will 
not listen ! I have listened too much — too much !" 

Then her tears flowed fast, but she put up her hand 
to keep him off, and he could but stand and groan. 

"You know that I have heard all about you — about 
your wickedness and your falseness! You know it! I 
can see it by your face ! Oh, why — why did you come to 
me and make me love you ? Why — why ? I did not seek 
you, I did not think of you ; I did not come across your 
life and take it all up and waste it? Why did you do it? 
Why did you pretend to be all that is good, and kind, 
and noble, while you were wicked, and false, and base, 
all the while? Did I deceive you? Why did you de- 
ceive me 5" Why did you make me love you even against 
my will, and then throw off the mask and come back to 
me something quite different? What had I done that 
you should do me such a great wrong — oh! what have 
I done?" 

In a low. passionate "soice ^he charges him. and he 
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can only stand dull and white as a statue, and by silence, 
deep and awful, plead guilty. 

He does not know how she has discovered his deceit, 
he does not know how much she knows — it may be all ; but 
he understands how her pure young soul shrinks from 
him! And what wonder, for, as he stands confronted 
by her innocence, her maidenly indignation — he shrinks 
from himself. And she is his wife! Has she forgotten 
that? This is their marriage day — to-night their nuptial 
night; she has not forgotten, her next words show it. 

"You do not answer; what can you say? Ah, it is 
all true what that woman said!" and she shudders. 

A great light flashes upon Cyril's intelligence — that 
W?oman ! 

He takes a step toward her. 

"Edna! for God's sake, tell me! Whom have you 
seen — who has been telling you " 

"Who?" she repeats, with a shudder of disgust and a 
vivid flush. "The woman you loved — the woman who 
wears your portrait — the woman who should have been 
your wife — one of the many you have 'loved' !" 

Slowly, bitterly, as the bitterness comes upon herself, 
she pants the words at him. 

Cyril stands with half-bent head and twitching lips. 

There is a moment's silence; then, as the anthem rises 
solemnly, and the voices of the monks break out, again 
he speaks. 

"Edna" — the voice hollow and trembling — "do not say 
any more. Come home; it is too late — after to-day's 
work " 

She hides her face with a moan. 

"Too late!" she cries. 

Cyril trembles in every limb, and his eyes devour her, 
imploringly, pitifully, hungrily. 

"Great God! she hates, she loathes me," he mutters, 
and turns away to hide the anguish with which the con- 
viction has stabbed him. 

Then he turns to her, and, with clinched hands and dry, 
white lips, speaks to her. 

"Edna, it is not too late! You need not shrink from 
me — you need not shudder; you are my wife — you are 
mine, to have and to hold. I could carry you away with 
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me to-night." His vcrice trembles for a moment, and 
sounds hollow and uncertain when he goes on: "I could 
command you to come to me, here where I stand, and 
keep you until death should part us. Ah, you need not 
shrink !"— rfor instinctively she has drawn a little further 
away — "you do not know me, or you would not fear 
that I should force myself or my right on you. You are 
my wife — it is too late to prevent that, nothing can alter 
it — ^but you can be my wife only in name; we can part 
to-night. Do not fear — we will! You shall go back 
to your aunt, in all but the name of wife the same as when 
I first saw you. It is all I can do to repair the wrong 
I have done ; I will do it — yes, let it cost me what it will, 
I will do it. Ah!" — and his voice deepens into stern- 
ness — "I do it for my sake as well as yours, for I would 
rather die than hold you by any tie than love. If you 
do not love me, if you have learned to hate me, no power 
on earth shall make you wife of minel" 

Then his voice breaks. 

"Poor child!" he says, almost inaudibly. "My poor, 
sweet, httle Edna ! go back and learn to forgive me — if 
you can, to forget ; as I shall never learn to forgive my- 
self or forget you." 

She sits as motionless as if she were a figure carved 
upon the tomb beneath her. Still the music of the orgaa 
and the chant of the monks fills up the pause. 

"You may think — fear — that I may break this resolve," 
says Cyril's voice, so utterly unlike his. "You need not 
fear that. You will never have to complain of my cross- 
ing your path after to-night. I will never, by my pres- 
ence, or by word or deed, remind you of my claim to you ; 
from to-night you may look upon me as dead, as I shall 
be in all but reality, to the world in which you are likely 
to be. After to-night we shall never meet — ^we shall never 
meet again." 

There comes a silence deep and awful. Is she deaf, or 
dead, that she sits so silent and signless ? 

Cyril pulls himself together with a shiver, and goes up 
to her. 

"Good-by, Edna," he says^ "good-by, for the last 
time !" , 

Then he bends over her and kisses the edge of the 
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shawl. Does she feel that last, mad kiss? She may or 
may not. She makes no sign, and the man who has loved 
her, who — be his sins what they may — loves her as truly 
and passionately as any man has loved yetj turns and 
walks quickly away. 

At the corner he looks back; is it with a last wild, 
groundless hope that love may prevail ? 

No, she is still motionless, unrelenting. 

Then he bows his head to hide the working of his 
white, haggard face, and passes swiftly away. 

A moment afterward the mute figure he has left behind 
him starts to her feet. 

"What have I done? Oh! my love, come back!" 

But it is too late; wicked Sir Cyril is halfway down 
the street and out of hearing, even of the voice of his 
bride — ^the one voice he loves best in the whole wide 
world. 

Outside the "Grand" the usual small group of idlers 
are congregated; it is the half hour before dinner, and 
the well-dressed men and women who patronize the best 
hotel in Lucerne, are lounging about, gossiping with the 
half-abstracted air which is noticeable about the man or 
woman waiting for dinner. 

Cyril, blind to everything and everybody, filled with 
this, the first misery of his life, is striding past, heedless 
and indifferent to the little buzz and flutter of the fash- 
ionables, when a richly dressed woman, who is standing 
near the end of the ornamental forecourt, bargaining for 
some ripe figs with the dark-haired Swiss girl from the 
market, utters an exclamation at sight of him — or his 
face really — and puts out her berii^ed glove to stop him. 

Cyril stops dead short with a startled air, then seeing 
who it is that has stopped him, turns an ugly red, and 
with something like an oath shakes his arm free from 
her light grasp, and goes on — ^but only for a few steps. 
'A sudden resolution sends him back, and walking past 
her, he makes a gesture toward the little English church 
that stands in the hotel grounds. 

"Go — ^somewhere out of sight — I want to speak to 
you." 

Molly Glitters hesitates a moment and pouts, then 
obeys and follows him. 
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"So," says Cyril, standing opposite her, his handi, 
clasped on his stick, a scornful scowl upon his face, "you 
broke your promise, as I might have expected." 

The fiery contempt in the latter words raise Miss Mol- 
ly's ire. 

"Now, Mr. Daredevil, I didn't come to be insulted!" 
she exclaims, angrily, eying him with mingled surprise 
and some honest concern, for there is a look on his f&ce 
which she, intimately as she thinks she knows — or has 
known — ^him has never seen before. "And what's the 
matter? Have you been lifting your elbow" — she meant 
drinking — "already this morning ? That's unlike you. Sir 
Cyril." 

"What is that to you.?" says Cyril, with haughty rough- 
ness. "Answer my question — why did you break your 
promise? Was it impossible for you to be truthful in 
small things as it is in more important ones?" 

The bitter sneer touches her and takes her breath 
away. 

"You have been drinking !" she says, under her breath, 
and with a passionate nod, "or else you wouldn't insult 
me like this — unless you're quite changed since I knew 
you — and — oh, my promise, eh? And who says I've 
broken it?" 

"Don't lie!" he retorts, savagely. "I have just come 
away from some of your — ^with " 

A light breaks in upon her and she smiles — ^not sweetlj 
— ^but the smile dies suddenly under the scorching fire of 
his eyes. 

"Oh, that's the matter. You don't like to be interfered 
with. Let me tell you, Mr. Cyril, I don't care what you 
say, and how you look. I'm not a bit sorry; in fact, I'm 
very glad if I've balked you for once, and saved that poor 
little thing." 

"Silence!" says Cyril, between his teeth; "don't tak( 
her name upon your lips." 

Molly flushes. 

"I don't know her name, and I don't want to ! So I'm 
not good enough to speak it. It strikes me I should dc 
less harm to her than you would. Oh, your black lookr 
won't frighten me;" — ^but she trembles a little neverthe- 
less — "I've spoiled your game, and there's an end oi 
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it, and it's no use your coming and wanting to knock me 
down, because you can't do it! If you had any proper 
feeling about you you'd thank me rather, and get out 
of the way, glad that I've stopped it from being any 
worse." 

"Hold your tongue!" says Cyril, hoarsely; "you don't 
understand — you talk of harm! Harm! You think I 
meant harm !" 

She breaks in upon him with her sharp and not un- 
musical laugh. 

"When did you mean anything else?" 

The retort strikes home so sharply that he winces, and 
Molly, seeing her advantage, ^oes on, quickly : 

"Come, Cyril, what's the use of carrying it off high 
with me? I've done a good action — the first in my life, 
perhaps, and you ought to be glad of it ! For all your 
black looks now you'll forget her in a week, and" — ^taking 
no notice of the dark frown that greets her assertion, she 
continues: "And it isn't half as bad as it might be, for, 
as to my promise, I don't know that I've broken it after 
all — I didn't mention your name." 

Cyril turns his eyes on her with a glare of surprise 
and incredulity. 

"Ah !" says JVIoUy, shrewdly ; "meant no harm, eh ? and 
didn't tell her your name! Well, perhaps it was best, 
and I've done no harm, for she didn't get it from me, 
poor little thing, and she never shall, that's more 1" 

Cyril stands, his hand pressing against his brow, his 
whole mind concentrated upon one thought. 

"You didn't tell her who I was?" he says. 

"I didn't !" answers Molly, emphatically. 

"She does not know " 

"Unless you told her." 

"And you will keep your promise? Oh, Molly, if I 
could trust you!" 

Something in his voice, for the first time revealing the 
agony within, touches her. 

She looks at him with careful scrutiny.' 

"Why, you are both as bad as one another! Who'd 
ever think that you'd be hit like this? Yes, you can 
trust me; I don't know why you should insult me like 
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this — ^no one can say Molly Glitters can't keep her 
word." 

"Hold to that still," says Cyril, with a little anxious 
sigh; "keep it froin her, and I'll forgive you all else 
you've done. Promise me, once more !" he pleads now. 

"I promise, and there's my hand upon it !" she answers, 
humbly. 

Cyril touches her hand with a shudder — ^it is the hand 
that Jias struck down his happiness at one blow — and 
then turns away. 

"You are off now, I suppose ?" she asks. "Where to ?" 

He puts his hat over his forehead again, and looks 
down with the dark, brooding stare. 

"Yes, I am off," he says; "I don't know where now. 
We shan't meet again, but I trust to you ; whatever hap- 
pens, you'll keep it from her. Good-by." 

"I will — good-by," she says. 

And then, with his head bent down, he walks hur- 
riedly away. 



CHAPTER X. 

A LEGAL CONSULTATION. 

A chamber in Lincoln's Inn, the private room in the 
offices of Mr. Richard Burdon, solicitor. Mr. Burdon 
himself is seated at the writing table in the center, talk- 
ing to his friend and brother in the law, Mr. Edward 
iMore. 

The table at which Mr. More sits is new, of well- 
seasoned mahogany and the best workmanship ; the chairs 
— well stuffed and upholstered in leather — in which Mr. 
Burdon and the barrister sit, and their fellows round 
the room, are luxurious and comfortable to match. There 
is a handsome, sober-hued carpet upon the floor; dark, 
expensive rep curtains to the windows; and altogether 
an air of substantial, well-to-do comfort that is notice- 
able at a glance. At one time it was considered that a 
lawyer's office could not be too musty, dusty and badly 
furnished; but the lawyers themselves have changed 
all that; perhaps they have come to agree with the wis- 
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dom of the proverbial spider, and deemed it politic to 
make the ensnaring parlor pretty and enticing for their 
hapless victims. 

The owner of the room, as he sits in the half-cool sun- 
light of this first morning in September, harmonizes well 
with the room and its adjuncts. Elderly, white-haired, 
sharp-browed, close shaven, he looks, like his chairs and 
tables, well-to-do and prosperous, and, in addition, offers 
a striking contrast to the appearance and bearing of his 
companion, who, as well as differing from him in being 
small made, thin, dark and dissatisfied-locking, is, at 
the present moment, ill at ease and suffering from the 
first effects of a surprise, which he scarcely knows 
whether to consider welcome or unpleasant. Mr. Bur- 
don leans back in his chair, his hand upon a thick pile 
of parchment, his placid, yet not unacute, eyes regarding 
his companion, as he fidgets in his chair and gnaws, 
restlessly, at his three forefingers. 

"This — is a most extraordinary story," he says, at last, 
in response to the elder gentleman's patient, but never- 
theless expectant regard. 

"Most extraordinary! And you say that it is aS fresh 
to you as to me?" 

There is palpable doubt in the tone, and still more 
plainly hinted incredulity in the look which accompanies 
the question. 

Mr. Burdon does not appear to notice, certainly does 
not resent, either word or look. 

"Yes, quite as fresh. I have, of course, never opened 
the deed until this morning — until just now. Why should 
I?" 

"Why, indeed?" mutters Edward More, rising and 
walking to the window, where he stands for a moment 
to beat the devil's tattoo with his finger upon the glass. 
"Why, indeed, and yet — it is an extraordinary story — 
such a — a romantic" — he says the word with a burst of 
irritable contempt — "business, that I should have thought 
you would have known something about it." 

Mr. Burdon shakes hi» head. 

"I did not know till this morning. I might have had 
some suspicion or idea, but nothing more " 
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Edward More breaks in with a sudden, suspicious 
question ; 

"I suppose it is all right?" 

"How do you mean?" asks the other. "If you mean 
is the money all right, of course it is. Lord Sunley and 
myself are trustees." 

"Yes, yes, I know," interposes Edward, with an impa- 
tient nod. "I don't suppose the money's anything but 
right; but the deed?" 

"Is without a flaw," replies Mr. Burdon. "Look at it 
yourself — it was drawn up by one of the first convey- 
ancers — Green. Nothing could be clearer." 

"I wonder you weren't asked." 

"How?" responds the other, with a smile. "Then the 
secret would have been out! No — ^John Weston was a 
far-seeing, acute man; he would have made a good law- 
yer. More ; and he took every precaution to keep the thing 
quiet." 

"Of course Green knew?" 

"Of course; but there was nothing in that, any more 
than if the Sphinx had known it. You don't suppose 
Green would open his lips about a deed he had anything 
to do with if it was the understood thing that he shouldn't. 
No, I feel convinced that we three — Green, you and I — 
are the only ones who know of the existence of the deed, 
excepting the witnesses. Yes," he added, thoughtfully, 
"it is strange." 

"And that precious brother of mine," commenced Ed- 
ward More, with morose repugnance, "is in happy ignor- 
ance of this stroke of luck. Luck! no one ever had 
such luck, and no one less deserved it," he added, with 
an envious snarl. 

"Well," said Mr. Burdon, with a curious smile, "as 
to luck, that remains to be proved. He may — ^he may, 
you know, refuse to comply with the conditions " 

"Pshaw !" interrupted the amiable brother, with a sneer. 

"I said — may," remarked Burdon. "Of course it is 
not likely that he would be so unwise, so ill-advised as to 
turn his back upon such a fortune. It is to be hoped 
not, for your sake," he added, with a smile. 

"Ah !" snarled Edward, biting at his finger and fidget- 
ing in his chair. "For my sake, indeed ! Do you think 
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ifc'd spend any of it on the estate ? Not he ! You don't 
know him ! He's a fool, and a spendthrift, and a profli- 
gate, who'd waste and play ducks and drakes with 
twenty such fortunes, all as large as this." 

Mr. Burdon smiled, and rustled the documents under 
his hand. 

"We can't say that. May have sown his wild oats 
by this time; and if he hasn't, the very condition by 
which he'd get the money would help him to ! 'Pon my 
word, More, I don't think you've much to feel cut up 
about. The money would be in the family at least " 

"In one member's pocket, and that not for long," said 
Edward More, with a malignant sneer. "Oh, don't ex- 
pect me to be overjoyed and congratulatory. I know too 
much of my precious brother ever to hope to get any ad- 
vantage, directly or indirectly, through him. Now, if 
this money " 

He stopped abruptly, for a little bell sounded u. the 
distance — it was the bell attached to the door of the 
clerks' office. 

"Had only been left to you — if Edward More's name 
instead of Cyril's had stood in the deed," and Mr. Bur- 
don laughed softly. 

Edward More's ill-favored face flushed angrily and 
enviously, but before he could make any reply there 
was a knock at the dgor, and a soft- footed, discreet- 
voiced clerk stepped in and placed two cards before his 
principal. 

"One minute. Lane. When I ring," said Mr. Burdon. 
Then he held up the cards. 

"They have come," he said. 

Edward More glanced at the substantial, expensive 
clock upon the mantelshelf, and fell to biting his fore- 
finger again. 

"The girl," he asked, "have you seen her? Do yoa 
know anything about her?" 

Mr. Burdon shook his head. 

"No, nothing. She has been living with her father, 
old Weston, the bookworm, as we used to call him, in 
Geneva. Since his death she has been under the care 
of her aunt, Weston's sister-in-law." 
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"And you've no idea what she will be likely to do— 
what course she'll take." 

"How should I have?" asked Mr. Burdon. "Candidly, 
I don't expect any girl, however unsophisticated, to throw 
away a chance like this any more than I should suspect 
your brother of doing so." 

"No, of course not!" assented Edward More, ill- 
humoredly. "She must be told to-day, I suppose?" 

"Certainly," said Mr. Burdon, tapping the deed. "What 
good would it be to anyone to keep it from her? Noth- 
ing could be done without her — nothing at all. I wish 
I had your brother here ! You have no clew to his where- 
abouts?" 

"None!" snapped Edward, the look of dislike and re- 
pugnance, which always rose to his face, showing on it 
as usual. "None at all. How should I have ? We never 
correspond; I take no interest in his proceedings. Have 
you " 

Mr. Burdon shook his head. 

"I have not the remotest idea where he is. Since the 
general smash and wind-up I have seen little of him — 
lately, nothing ^t all. He took what money there was 
— the rents and a slight advance in bank notes. There 
was some talk of Italy, or Switzerland, or it might be 
Germany — I could not take upon myself to say that I 
remember. Poor fellow!" 

"Poor fellow!" echoed Edward, with a spiteful ring 
to the echo, however. "You pity him! A man who 
has brought all upon his own head, a fool who has wasted 
a fortune upon blacklegs and — and — every kind of profli- 
gacy, and not only his own money, but squandered and 
wasted, to the best of his ability, the estate that belongs 
to his family! Pity! I cannot understand how a man 
of sense can feel anything but disgust and contempt for 
him." 

"Ah, yes — yes, very true," said Mr. Burdon, as the 
handsome face of the abused man rose before him, with 
its genial, light-hearted, good-tempered smile; "but one 
may be too hard — a little too hard. But there, bad as he 
is, or is not, I'd give something to have him here." 

As he spoka he took up a memorandum book, and con- 
sulted it 
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"I sent Jackson after him last week, quite on my own 
responsibility, but of course I can't tell whether he will 
find him. There is one good thing, Sir Cyril carries a 
pretty distinct identity about with him. Few people 
who run against him are likely to pass him unnoticed. 
Like most T)f your wild men he is confounded hand- 
some." 

This was of all subjects the least to Edward More's 
taste. 

"These people are still outside." 

Mr. Burdon nodded. 

"Nothing more to say before they come in ?" he asked, 
■with his hand on the bell, and as Edward shook his head, 
Mr. Burdon gave the signal. 

The discreet clerk opened the door noiselessly, and the 
two ladies were ushered in. 

Mr. Burdon rose from his chair with an inward sense 
of surprise. Of course no trace of it was visible on his 
legally composed features. 

He had expected to see a half-formed, fairly bred, but 
rather commonplace young woman, with a decidely for- 
eign air and appearance, and with whose embarrassment 
and nervousness he should have to struggle and contend 
during the task that was set before him. 

Instead, he saw a tall, graceful girl, with a face that, 
but for its look of weariness and pallor, would have been 
simply lovely; and what told with still greater effect 
upon the lawyer, an unmistakable air of high breeding 
which displayed itself in the carriage of her head, the 
composure — yet not constrained composure — and self- 
possession of her manner. 

The lawyer had expected to have the task of soothing 
and overcoming the shyness of an inexperienced girl ; be- 
fore him stood a beautiful, queenly — well, almost woman. 

"Miss Weston, how do you do? Miss Weston, I am 
very glad to see you; this is Mr. Edward More, with 
whom you will soon, no doubt, be well acquainted ;" and 
he turned with his pleasant smile to introduce the then 
sour-visaged brother of wicked Sir Cyril. 



CHAPTER XL 

READING THE WILL. 

Yes, most certainly Mr. Burdon was surprised. Tkis 
was not at all what he had expected — so much did it 
differ, indeed, from his preconceived idea of the persons 
and situation, that he, the man of the law and the world, 
was slightly embarrassed. 

He had been fully prepared to meet, and, if need be, 
cope with persons expectant of and grasping after "some- 
thing to their advantage," but he was quite unprepared 
for the quiet, timid, elderly lady, and this equally quiet 
but modestly dignified girl. 

But he was aware that Edward More's cynical gaze 
was dwelling on him, and made haste to recover his usual 
urbane self-possession. 

He ensconced Mrs. Weston in the easiest of the easy- 
chairs, and placed the next best, with an air of profound 
respect and old-fashioned gallantry, for Edna, and then 
suggested refreshments, which were quietly declined. 

"Pray let me urge a glass of sherry — dry sherry and a 
biscuit," he said, putting the decanter and its accompani- 
ments on the table as he spoke, and making a little joke 
as he filled the glasses. "Dry sherry ! — the proper bever- 
age for such a dry place as a lawyer's office, my dear 
madam. Indeed, my dear young lady, you must allow me 
to insist upon your taking at least half a glass." 

And he drew a small table to Edna's elbow, and placed 
the glass upon it. All this having given him and them 
time to compose themselves, Mr. Burdon relapsed from 
the man of gallantry into the man of law and business, 
and, resuming his seat, rustled his papers, glanced across 
at Edward More — who had watched his friend's efforts 
at hospitality with an unpleasantly sarcastic smile — and 
commenced his task. 

"I need scarcely ask whether you arrived this morn- 
ing?" he said, by way of prelude. 

Aunt Martha, who was in an inward tremor, assented. 

"Yes, yes," said Mr. Burdon, "in accordance with mj; 
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dej:r friend's — your brother's — wish. Exactly, Yes, this 
is the first of September, and we are met here by the ap- 
pointment of one whose wishes and instructions I trust, 
I sincerely trust, we may all be able to carry out." 

As he spoke, he glanced with mingled curiosity and 
admiration at the pale face opposite him. 

Edna's eyes, which had been fixed on him, dropped a 
little under his glance; she raised them again a moment 
afterward with an expression of wistful but patient at- 
tention. If Mr. Burdon had expected to hear her speak, 
he was disappointed. 

"As you are aware, Mrs. Weston, we have met to-day 
to consider a deed, which, to all intents and purposes, 
is the will of this young lady's uncle, John Weston." 

Aunt Martha looked up and nodded nervously. 

"Yes, I think I knew that; but Edna knows nothing." 

"Just so; that, I think, is exactly in accordance with 
her father's and her uncle's wish," said Mr. Burdon. "It 
is not for us to question the wisdom of that wish; it is 
our duty to respect it — in this case I think we have all 
done our duty," and he bowed slightly to Edna. "I may 
say, for myself, that, until to-day, I was as ignorant of 
the motive that actuated your brothers in their desire for 
concealment — ignorant also of the purport of this deed 
— as you yourselves were." 

Aunt Martha inclined her head again, and stroked 
Edna's hand, which she had, somehow or other, managed 
to smuggle into hers, nervously. 

"My first duty," continued Mr. Burdon, "is to read, 
from begining to end, this rather long document; but" — 
and he raised the deed from the table and turned the 
leaves over with a smile — "I am afraid if I do that with- 
out explaining its purport first, that it would not enlighten 
you much. The language of the law is not, I deeply re- 
gret to say, as plain and simple as we lawyers could wish 
it to be " 

Here Edward More, who had been nibbling and fidget- 
ing at his nails, barked out a low, sharp laugh of sarcastic 
incredulity, which brought Edna's large, expressive eyes 
upon him with a look of startled surprise. 

Mr. Burdon, not a whit put out by his friend's little 
commentary, smiled urbanely. 
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"Mr. More thinks that if there was nothing to explain 
in the law, there would be no need for lawyers, and 
considers me guilty of a little humbug. Well, well, per- 
haps I am. However, shall I explain it to you?" 

He looked so directly at Edna that for the first time 
she spoke, but it was only a simple: 

"Thank you." 

Mr. Burdon turned round in his chair and took his leg 
upon his knee. 

"I ought to begin, as they do on the stage, I think," he 
said, "with 'It was twenty years ago' — for it is quite 
like a romance; but I shall confine myself to a very 
meager outline of the matter, and your aunt" — and he 
smiled toward Mrs. Weston — "will furnish all the details 
from her own knowledge. It is just this, then: Your 
uncle, John Weston, my dear young lady, was an ex- 
tremely wealthy man ; he was also a very eccentric one, as 
the uncommon and extraordinary nature of this deed 
sufficiently proves. Some portion of this wealth he in- 
herited, but the greater part of it he amassed during' 
many years of hard toil. He was a merchant, a mine 
owner, a ship owner, and what is called a financier; he 
was, in fact, what is called a merchant prince — a man of 
extraordinary talent and acuteness, a man universally re- 
spected, and a man of vast — yes, vast influence. I don't 
suppose any man of his day had a greater number of 
friends, or more powerful ones. Nothing was too great 
for the scope of his mind, nothing too intricate for his 
extraordinarily acute business intellect. Persons of all 
grades, high and low, trusted him to an extent which 
nowadays seems incredible. It is not too much to say that 
for many years of his life he held the fortunes of a score 
of families in his hands, for he was a banker as well as 
a merchant, and traded with other people's capital as well 
as his own. You see, my dear young lady, that I have 
been tempted into a panegyric of your uncle; well, he 
was worthy of a higher' tribute than any humble man 
like myself can pay. But to proceed — at a certain period 
of his career — when things were generally black and un- 
promising — when we had wars and rumors of wars, a 
great decline of trade, there came a general panic. Houses 
Ifailed, fortunes were lost, everybody suspected everybody, 
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else, and John Weston even did not escape the general 
distrust and want of confidence. Nearly all the people 
who had hitherto reposed with the most absolute faith 
upon his honor and ability, suddenly grew cautious and 
distrustful, and — I am putting it into unbusiness-like and 
simple words — came upon him and demanded their 
money. Had they come one at a time, and gave him 
time, he could have met them with an easy mind and a 
full cash box, but unfortunately they came all at once — 
just as if your uncle had kept all their money in a strong 
box and could give it to them at any moment they 
wanted it — and he was unprepared. What happened, or 
what would have happened on any ordinary or anything 
but a most extraordinary case? The great, influential 
millionaire would have been ruined. Tt was a dreadful 
time ! I remember it — I remember it !* 

And Mr. Burden rose under the excitement of the 
reminiscences, and walked to the fireplace, though there 
was no fire. 

"I think I can see your uncle as he stood in his office 
— just as it might be here — tall and thin. He was very 
much like your father. Miss Weston — pale, but as cool 
and composed as — as — I am !" and Mr. Burdon rather in- 
consistently wiped the perspiration from his brow. "There 
was a crowd outside — a crowd of people clamoring for 
their money, and threatening to pull the house down ; ah, 
and worse, if he didn't give it to them. The clerks were 
standing behind their desks white and trembling, expect- 
ing the great doors to give way every moment and let 
the gasping, anxious crowd in, to wreck the place. And 
there stood your uncle, as calm and composed as Napo- 
leon himself might have been. I think I see him now !" 

And Edna, listening with pale face and intent eyes, 
fancied that she also could see him. 

"He had sent for me," continued Mr. Burdon, wiping 
his eyeglass mechanically, "but, of course, I could do 
nothing. 'Richard,' he said, 'you hear that crowd. Those 
are the voices of men and women who have trusted me 
with their money — some of them have confided their all 
to me. Up to this time I have dealt honestly with them, 
as they would testify if they were not frightened out of 
^eir ser^e of juslicf , If they would give me time I 
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could pay them back — deposit and interest, to the utter- 
most farthing. They will not do so. I have sent for all 
the available money — I have realized all it is possible to 
do. I shall wait one hour longer, and then I shall declare 
the bank broken, and blow out my brains.' " 

A low cry of pity and horror escaped Edna's lips. 

Mr. Burdon made a gesture of sympathy, and hastened 
on. 

"He looked at his watch as he spoke, and laid a pistcJ 
on the table before him, and then he sat down and waited, 
while the crowd got noisier and angrier. They were 
calling for him now, and threatening — well, well, half an 
hour passed, and I was about to call for assistance — for I 
was young to such scenes, and quite unable to cope single- 
handed with such a calm, desperate man — when the door 
opened, and a tall, handsome-looking man came in. It 
was your uncle's old schoolfellow and best friend — Sir 
Charles More." 

Edna looked up quickly at the certainly not noble- 
looking face of Mr. More in the room, and wondered 
breathlessly what was coming. 

"I see him now," said Mr. Burdon, "straight as a dart, 
handsome as — as — all — almost as a woman, with golden 
hair and bright blue eyes, that were laughing — actually 
laughing, though the roar of the crowd was in his ears — 
a black bag was in one hand and his hat in the other; 
he tossed the hat on one side and hurried across the 
room. 'Hello, Jack!' he said. 'Here's a pretty kettle of 
fish ! Why, anybody would think you were giving sov- 
ereigns away by the crowd of hungry fools outside. You 
didn't expect me ! No ! I'm just in time — landed at South- 
ampton last night, and ran up to town posthaste.' All 
this, my dear young lady, in a breath. Your uncle could 
not get a word in, but at last he managed to stammer 
out — it was the first time his voice lost its firmness : 

" 'Charlie, the panic has touched me, and I'm ruined !' 

"Sir Charles laughed outright; with a flushed face 
and a flashing eye : 'Ruined ! Not you, Jack, while you've 
a friend left ! "Ruined !" that word will never be tacked 
on to John Weston's name. Here, Mr. Burdon,' turn- 
'ng to me, 'have the goodness to call in some of the 
white-chokered clerks in the office — never could make out 
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why you make the poor devils wear white chokers, as 
if they were parsons, Jack ! — and tell 'em to count this 
out and give it to the hungry dogs outside, and by the 
time that's gone the people from the Bank of England 
will have sent some more for 'em,' and he took the bag 
and turned out a heap of Bank of England notes and 
rouleaus of gold." 

Edna's face flushed, and her little hand tightened upon 
her aunt's. 

"Your uncle gave a gasp as if he had been shot, then 
sank into his chair and covered his face with his hands. 
All his pluck went out of him in a moment, and he 
sobbed like a child." 

And Mr. Burdon took out his large silk handkerchief, 
and blew his nose two or three times with a most sus- 
picious vehemence, as the tears rolled slowly down Edna's 
cheek. 

"He was as good as his word. Miss Edna ; the cashiers 
paid out the money as fast as they could, and before it 
had gone a second lot came in, and a third after that; 
there was more than enough, for the idiots, when they 
found the bank was saved, paid the money back into it 
as fast as they drew it out, and instead of howling and 
cursing, clustered round the house cheering and hurrah- 
ing to such an extent, that your uncle had to go out and 
show himself, dragging Sir Charles by the hand, and 
calling to the people to look on the man who had saved 
their money and his honor." 

Mr. Burdon drew a long breath, wiped his forehead, 
and looked round with an apologetic smile. 

"I've allowed myself to be tempted into a long story," 
he said; "but I trust you will admit the temptation was 
strong. I won't do it again. Of course after this your 
uncle and Sir Charles became greater friends than ever. 
Your uncle was not a man to forget such a service, and 
was not at all satisfied with simply paying back to Sir 
Charles the money he had lent. He did more than that, 
he solemnly vowed that all his money should go to Sir 
Charles or his descendants. But this Sir Charles would 
not hear of. Your uncle had a younger brother to whom 
he was deeply attached, that younger brother had a 
daughter, a sweet-faced little girl — pardon me, Miss 
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Weston — that little girl was yourself. Sir Charles very 
properly would not consent that he or his should gain by 
your loss, and your uncle, who was a determined man, 
was compelled to give up his generous intention in part. 
Only in part, for here comes the pith and substance of 
this remarkable deed." 

Mr. Burdon tapped the parchment impfessive?7. 

"Determined not to be wholly balked, your uncle hit 
upon a scheme by which he hoped to provide for you and 
enrich Sir Charles' descendant; that descendant war 
nephew, a favorite of both Sir Charles and your uncle — 
a young man strikingly like Sir Charles in appearance — 
and — and" — here Mr. Burdon paused, and looked across 
at Edward More's face, which had assumed an angry 
scowl — "well, resembled him in the matter of a generous, 
careless, reckless disposition. This nephew is now Sir 
Cyril More " 

Edna started, and a sudden flush sufjfused her face; it 
was gone in a moment, but both the men had noticed it, 
and Edward More fell to biting his nails suspiciously. 

To Edna the name had brought back, with a painful 
vividness, that afternoon in the arbor, when she had sat 
with the man whom she would never see more, and lis- 
tened to Mr. Howley Jones' idle boasting. 

How the name had impressed her then, awaking a 
strange kind of indefinite memory; she remembered how 
she had asked about this Sir Cyril, and now she was to 
hear that this same man was in some way linked with her 
past, and possibly with her future. 

The flush passed away, and she listened more intently, 
if that were possible, than before. 

"Sir Cyril, at the time of your uncle's death, was a 
promising lad some few years older than you. He was 
often at More Park, and though he has no doubt forgotten 
your uncle and all connected with him, used as a boy to 
be very fond of him. I have seen your uncle nursing 
him on one knee, while you, my dear Miss Weston, were 
on the other." 

Edna's eyes dropped, and a little thrill, whether of 
pain or pleasure she could not say, ran through her. For 
the first time the lawyer seemed long-winded. Why HM 
he not go on? What was he leading up to? 
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"Your uncle then hit upon a scheme which should con- 
duce to the good of both families. He left a certain sum 
of money to your father, another set sum to your aunt" — 
and he bowed to Mrs. Weston — "and the remainder of his 
fortune he placed in the hands of trustees to take care 
of, and increase by the accumulation of interest, until 
you should have reached the age of twenty. You are* 
twenty to-day, if 1 am not mistaken?" 

Edna, open-eyed, pale again, but calm, though rather 
perplexed and troubled, inclines her head in assent. 

"Just so," said Mr. Burdon, rubbing his eyeglass, and 
warming to his theme. "The trustees have taken care 
of the money; it has bred — if I may use the term — and 
increased, and is now a fortune, almost princely in its ex- 
tent, and it now remains to be seen to whom it belongs." 

Edna drew a sigh that almost seemed one of relief; 
Aunt Martha, pale and agitated, murmured the words, 
"Fortune — princely !" and nervously clasped and un- 
clasped her hands. 

Edward More got up from his chair and took two or 
three impatient turns across the room, then sank, with 
something between a groan and a snort, into his seat 
again. 

"That immense fortune — every penny of it — will belong 
to either you vr Sir Cyril More, or perhaps to both of 
you. It will belong to both of you, in equal shares, on 
one condition. 

"On one condition," repeated Mr. Burdon, emphasiz- 
ing the words by tapping the deed with his forefinger 
after each ; "and that is, that you become man and wife." 

Edna stared with startled eyes for a moment, then 
went deadly pale. 

"Man and wife!" she murmured, her head drooping, 
until her face was hidden. 

Mr. Burdon nodded emphatically. 

"It was your uncle's dearest wish ; it was Sir Charles' 
dearest wish, that you and his nephew should marry, and 
so make the houses of More and Weston — united for so 
many years by so firm a bond of friendship— one in fact 
and law. With that wish in his heart and on his lips 
your uncle lived and died." 

There was a moment's pause after these words, almost 
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solemnly delivered, and it was in a still slower and more 
emphatic manner that the lawyer resumed: 

"But we know that your uncle was too just and acute 
a man to attempt to wrest fate to his own incUnation ; he 
only tried to guide it. He has proved his wisdom and 
justice by a stipulation which stamps him at once as a 
man of no common mind. He has left, so to speak, each 
of you free to decline or accept his fortune without de- 
priving the other of his, or her, chance of it. To Sir 
Cyril the first word is given. It is for him to say, when 
the whole matter has been laid before him, whether he 
will follow the course set out in the deed, and propose for 
your hand. Should he do so, and you accept, well and 
good, the money is secured to you both. Should you 
reject him, the fortune goes to him — lands, houses, gold. 
So much for your part in the matter; now comes his. 
Should he be mad enough to throw away such a chance 
of securing a beautiful and charming bride — forgive me 
if I am plain-speaking, my dear Miss Weston — and an 
immense, a princely fortune, should he do this, then the 
whole of the money, lands, houses and gold comes to 
you; to do with as you will — yours wholly and uncondi- 
tionally; unfettered by a single claim or drawback. 

"Such is the story which the deed sets forth, and sucH 
are its commands and requirements." 

Mr. Burdon having paused, impressively looked at 
Edna. She was surprised and agitated — one moment 
pale, the next a vivid crimson. Aunt Martha, still hold- 
ing her hand, crushed that hand one moment and patted 
and soothed it the next. Edward More sat and glanced 
at one and the other, dissatisfied with everything, and 
quite prepared to break out into lamentable complainings 
whichever way the matter should be settled. 

Neither of the three spoke a word. Mr. Burdon, hav- 
ing waited to see if anyone felt inclined to speak, rose 
again, and stood with his back to the empty fireplace, and 
addressing Edna, said : 

"Practically, my dear young lady, the matter rests 
in your hands." 

Edna started from a painful reverie, and looked up with 
vague alarm. 

Mr. Burdon, answering that look, added: 
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"Yes ; for I am not indulging in a perhaps pardonable 
flattery when I assert that Sir Cyril, not being insane, is 
not likely to refuse either you or this immense fortune — 
certainly not both together. Therefore it rests with you 
whether you accept a husband, young, handsome, and a 
general favorite " 

Edward More grunted audibly. 

"A general favorite," repeated Mr. Burdon, emphatic- 
ally, as if he would not be contradicted on that point. 

"Of course any conjecture is at present premature, but 
I think I may answer for Sir Cyril; I think I am suffi- 
ciently in his confidence to promise that he will throw no 
obstacle in the way of the fulfillment of your uncle's 
wishes." 

There was another pause. 

"As I have said, the choice, if choice it can be called, 
rests with Sir Cyril, as it should do, very properly giv- 
ing you two choices, if I may call them so; and I have 
dispatched a clerk, a special messenger, for Sir Cyril, 
that the preliminaries may be got through without any 
loss of time. I trust, I do trust, that we may succeed 
in finding Sir Cyril; his movements are just at present 
very uncertain." 

"Very uncertain!" echoed Edward More, sardonically. 

"May I ask if you have ever seen Sir Cyril?" asked 
Mr. Burdon. 

Edna raised her eyes, half frightened, wholly troubled, 
and shook her head. 

"No, I have not seen him," she said, in a low voice. 

"No doubt you have heard of him ?" 

"Oh, no doubt!" echoed Edward More, again, with 
increased bitterness. 

Edna looked from one to the other. 

"Yes, I have heard of him," she said, and her face 
grew crimson. 

"And heard no good of him ?" grunted Edward. 

"We can't say that," broke in Mr. Burdon, quickly. 

"As I have said. Sir Cyril is a general favorite and — 
and — ^well, he has no worse enemy than himself." 

"And that is enough to ruin him," added Edward, 
spitefully. 

Edna looked with pained surprise at the malignant 
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face of the speaker, and for the first time a gleam of pity 
for this Sir Cyril crossed her heart. 

"Well, well," said Mr. Burdon, with a touch of impa- 
tience. "Brothers are inclined, too often, to judge each 
other too harshly. It is a pity Sir Cyril is not here to 
speak for himself. Meanwhile, my dear madam," he 
said — "that is, until he arrives — I think we had better sus- 
pend all decisions and even discussions. Where are you 
staying ?" 

"We are staying at Moflfat's Hotel," answered Aunt 
Martha, nervously. 

Mr. Burdon bowed and glanced at Edward. 

"Is there anything else that we ought to say, Mr. 
More?" 

Edward More shook his head. 

"Except to hope that that precious brother of mine will 
be persuaded to put in an appearance. I don't suppose 
Miss Weston will be sorry to have the matter cleared up," 

Edna looked up quickly, and her bright eyes flashed 
upon him with sweet indignation. 

"I think," she said, with a little tremor in her voice, 
*'that it could be settled now at this moment " 

Mr. Burdon stopped her with upraised hands. 

"Softly, softly, my dear young lady ! I cannot permit 
you to say — ^what I think you were going to say. The 
choice, remember, rests in the first instance with Sir Cyril. 
Do not be hasty! I implore you to remember that the 
fate of an immense estate rests upon the issue of this 
question. Come, you will forgive me," he said, bend- 
ing toward her with infinite respect; "indeed, I should 
never forgive myself if I allowed you to put yourself 
at a disadvantage, and, believe me, you would be doing 
so if you expressed an opinion at this time." 

Then as Edna hung her head and closed her lips, he 
ejaculated, irritably : 

"I would give a hundred potmds if Sir Cyril were here 
now !" 

As he spoke, almost before the words were otrt of his 
lips, there came a knock at the door, and the discreet 
clerk appeared in answer to the impatient "Come inl" 
and handed a card to Mr. Burdon. 
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No sooner had he glanced at it than he turned with a 
short laugh of surprise and satisfaction. 

"See how rash it is to make monetary vows — or vows 
of any sort! Sir Cyril is here!" 

"What !" exclaimed Edward More, starting to his feet 
with a surpi-ised scowl of repugnance; "do you mean to 
say he is here, in this house?" 

"Yes," said Mr. Burdon, "and wishes to see me alone !" 

Edna, pale and trembling, rose. 

"Let us go, aunt!" she said, in a hurried whisper. 

"Not yet," pleaded Mr. Burdon. "If you can be per- 
suaded to stay until I return, I promise not to be long. 
Please let me persuade you. Come, my dear young 
lady, this is a matter of business as well as sentiment. 
I can understand and appreciate your feelings in the 
matter, but while I respect them, pray let me beg you to 
reflect on the lamentable results that would attend any 
mistake or misunderstanding. Give me five — ^ten — min- 
utes !" 

Edna sank back into her chair trembling visibly, but 
otherwise calm and self-possessed, and the lawyer hur- 
ried from the room. 



CHAPTER XII. 

SIR CYRIL'S CHOICE. 

"My dear Sir Cyril !" exclaimed Mr. Burdon, entering 
his chief clerk's room, into which Sir Cyril had been 
shown, "this is the luckiest coincidence in the world;" 
and he laughed a legal laugh of satisfaction, which died 
away rather suddenly as he came near enough to take his 
client's proffered hand and see his face. 

"I — I hope nothing has happened," he said, with an 
air of concern, "and that you are quite well." 

"Nothing has happened, and I am quite well, thanks !" 
replied Cyril, with most unusual impatience. 

"I am glad to hear it. Sir Cyril," responded Mr. Bur- 
don, still eying with a covert scrutiny the pale, handsome 
face, with its strange, wan and weary look, so very 
strange upon the face of careless, light-hearted Sir Cyril. 
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"Singular !" though the keen lawyer. "He « taking his 
bad luck to heart. Who would have thought it?" 

Then he drew a chair to the table and seated himself. 

"I'm glad to hear you are quite well. Sir Cyril. Can- 
didly, you are not looking at all yourself " 

"And who the devil would ?" said Cyril, with a mingled 
haughtiness and impatience so strange and uncommon to 
him that Mr. Burdon could not help staring. "You forget 
that your confounded clerk has been at my heels for the 
last three days, badgering me to get on, get on, and reach 
here. What on earth do you want with me? I thought, 
when I was here last, that I'd done with lawyers — that 
I had nothing left for the law to trouble itself about." 

"So did I, Sir Cyril," replied Mr. Burdon, dryly, but 
still respectfully, "but it seems we were mistaken. Will 

you not take a seat ? — and let me offer you " 

' "Nothing," said Cyril, dropping into a chair; then he 
leaned his head upon his hand for a moment, and Mr. 
Burdon sat too astonished to proceed to business. 

"See here, Burdon," said Cyril, looking up stiddenly, 
and frowning across the table, "I have come over to 
England very much against my will, and to this place, 
which I would have avoided, if I could have fought 
against a strange kind of impulse and attraction, and I 
am anxious to leave it again as quickly as possible. I 
don't wish to offend, but, there — there," and with a move- 
ment of his hand he swept away whatever explanation he 
was about to give. "Your time is too valuable to waste 
on me; you have wasted quite enough already. Heaven 
knows ! Now, what is this business ?" 

As he spoke he made a palpable attempt to give his at- 
tention, and succeeded in doing so — after a fashion. 

Mr. Burdon bit his lip, puzzled and curious, but he 
knew the More peculiarities and idiosyncracies too well to 
trifle with them, and proceeded to obey his client's direct 
injunctions. 

"Well, Sir Cyril, I am quite ready ; I hope I have never 
been dilatory where your interests are concerned. It was 
your interest that forced me to send my man for you, 
and I think you will be more ready to pardon me for the 
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liberty after you have found my reasons for so doing 
than you appear to be now !" 

Cyril, whose good humor no amount of ill luck and 
trouble could altogether destroy, looked up without the 
frown, and with a smile which was, however, very dif- 
ferent from his old, light-hearted one. 

"Forgive me, Burdon," he said; "as you see, I am 
rather knocked up — a good deal of traveling, and — that 
sort of thimg; I am a little out of sorts, too; in fact, as 
you said, not quite myself. I know you mean well, you 
always have meant well to me and mine. Don't think I 
am ungrateful — don't think anything about me to-day; 
in fact, try, after I am gone, to forget that you have 
seen me. I shall leave England again to-night," he 
added, gloomily. 

Mr. Burdon smiled with complacent satisfaction. 

"I think not. Sir Cyril; I think not!" he said. I've 
news that is good enough to keep most men at home, 
and I don't think even you will turn your back on it." 

"Good news !" said Cyril, abstractedly, and with a grim 
smile. 

"Judge for yourself," said Mr. Burdon, and he took 
up from the table the deed which he had brought witls. 
him. 

Cyril put up his hand wearily. 

"For Heaven's sake, Burdon, spare mc ! Tell me what 
you have to tell in plain English." 

Mr. Burdon laughed. 

"You are like my other client — ^the other party to the 
deed. Well, Sir Cyril, what do you say to a large fortune 
—another fortune?" he added, with a slight emphasis. 

Cyril looked up with a faint expression of interest. 

"Is that it ?" he said, nodding his head absently. "Then, 
•why on earth didn't you write and tell me, or let your 
man tell me, instead of dragging me from one corner of 
the earth to the other ?" 

Mr. Burdon certainly bore his burden well, for though 
he leaned back in his chair and gave vent to one or two 
ejaculations, they were not profane. 

"Come, come !" he said, "is this fair. Sir Cyril ? How 
was I to know that you had suddenly grown indifferent 
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to money and all its advantages ? Besides, there are c«n« 
ditions to be complied with before you can claim " 

Cyril made an impatient movement. 

"Hadn't you better write to me, Burdon ?" he said ; "I 
leave it all to you — do what is proper in the matter, and 
let me go. I will send my address." 

And he actually rose to go with wistful weariness which 
astounded and distressed the lawyer. 

"Stop!" he said; "one moment. Sir Cyril. Great 
Heaven ! you surely cannot be so indififerent — I can't let 
you go. Sir Cyril, until I've explained this matter; be- 
sides, I've got Miss Weston upstairs and " 

"Miss Weston !" exclaimed Cyril ; "do you tell me she 
has anything to do with this?" and he stopped full short 
and stared at the bewildered face of the lawyer. 

"Yes ; do you know her, then ?" asked Mr. Burdon. 

"One question at a time," said Cyril, gravely; "you 
have not answered mine fully yet." 

Then he sat down again and waved his hand. 

"Tell me all — why don't you tell me all?" 

Mr. Burdon, with a patient sigh, resumed his seat, 
and with a good deal less prolixity than he had indulged 
in upstairs, went over the same story. 

When he came to the condition he paused a little and 
watched his client's downcast and firmly set face with 
anticipatory enjoyment. 

"There is only one condition. Sir Cyril — only one, and 
John Weston's money is yours, and that is that you marry 
his niece, Edna Weston." 

"What!" exclaimed Cyril, springing to his feet and 
confronting, the astonished and somewhat alarmed lawyer, 
with a face on which conflicting emotions struggled for 
expression. 

"What! I — marry — Edna Weston?" and his face 
flushed a bright crimson that almost restored to it its old, 
light-hearted expression. 

"That is it," said the lawyer, "and it is not a very hard 
condition, Sir Cyril, as you will admit when I have the 
pleasure and honor of introducing you. I may say, with 
all respect and sincerity, that a more charming, a more 
beautiful young girl I never saw ! Ah !" — and he rubbed 
his hands slowly — "many a man would deem her hand 
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alone, without all it carries with it, a fortune good enough 
for the gods. Sir Cyril, may I be permitted to congratu- 
late you?" 

And he turned with a congratulatory smile of the 
most pronounced type. 

But Sir Cyril did not appear to hear him ; he was lost 
in deepest meditation, his head resting on his hand, his 
lips set tight. Presently he got up and paced to and fro, 
and at last stopped before the lawyer, his face quite pale 
and stem, as if he had come to a resolution that had cost 
him much to arrive at, 

"Burdon," he asked, in a quiet, constrained voice, "has 
she — Miss Weston — seen me?" 

It was a strange question, and Burdon, looking hard 
at the haggard, resolute face, which a few months, it 
seemed, had been sufficient to rob of all its freshness and 
characteristic levity, grew more bewildered than ever. 

"Has she seen you? How can I say? Ah, yes, I re- 
member. No, certainly she has not seen you; but what 
has that to do with it ? The choice, as I tried to explain, 
is with you. You propose to her, declare yourself agree- 
able to conform to the conditions of the deed, and in any 
case, whether she refuse or accept you, the money is 
yours. Should you refuse to do so, the money goes in its 
entirety to her. But of course, you will allow me to say, 
as an dd and faithful adviser, that that is out of the 
question. Will you come upstairs? One glance at her 
will do more to convince you of your great good fortune 
than any talk, legal or otherwise. Will you come up- 
stairs. Sir Cyril?" 

Cyril paused in his pacing, and leaned against the man- 
telpiece. 

"No, Burdon," he said, quietly, "there is no need for 
that — I have made up my mind." 

"Sir Cyril, I am delighted to hear it !" exclaimed Bur- 
don, with a sigh of relief. "I — 'pon my word — I said 
upstairs to your brother " 

"My brothers-Edward here, too!" 

Mr. Burdon nodded. 

"I said that you would decide at once. But come up- 
stairs, Sir CyrilJ." 

Cyril frowned. 
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"I think you have misunderstood me, Burdon," lie 
said, coldly ; "I have decided to decline the honor of be- 
coming Miss Weston's suitor." 

Mr. Burdon, the long-suffering, fell back in his chair 
and gasped for breath. 

"Great Heaven !" he exclaimed. "But — Sir Cyril — you 
cannot have understood !" 

"Yes, yes!" said Cyril, with grim impatience, and a 
dark cloud settling on his brow. 

"I understand that by consenting to marry Miss Wes- 
ton I take the money with her — or without her. Well — 
I decline to marry her, and I relinquish any and all 
claims to the fortune that should in all justice be her in- 
heritance !" 

Mr. Burdon groaned, and dashed his hand upon the 
open deed. 

"Sir Cyril ! Sir Cyril \" he implored, "do consider this 
thing! Don't decide so hastily! Great Heaven, you are 
throwing away a fortime — an immense fortune! — ah! 
and a lovely girl, as if they were so much dirt! Take 
time — go abroad — the deed gives six months !" 

"I do not want one month, or one week," said Cyril, 
with a sigh ; "I have quite and finally made up my mind. 
I decline to fulfill the condition." 

Mr. Burdon rose and pushed the deed from him, and 
confronted the pale, resolute face. 

"Sir Cyril !" he said, "I and my father before me have 
been the legal advisers — the humble friends-^f you and 
yours; we have served you faithfully and to the best of 
our poor ability, and you ask me to carry out such an in- 
struction as this, to sit by and look on while a fortune 
slips from you — ah, and worse, to help you legally and 
irrecoverably to throw that fortune away from you! I 
can't do it !" 

"I will not ask you," said Cyril, after a moment's si- 
lence, during which he walked to the table. 

"Give me pen and ink." 

Mr. Burdon, with a reluctant and suspicious groan, put 
them befpte him, crying: 

"Don't do anything rash, Sir Cyril I" 

Cyril smiled, and quietly but rapidlj^ wrote a few lines 
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"Upon a sheet of paper. This he folded and inclosed 
in an envelope, addressed to "Miss Edna Weston," and 
held it out to Burdon. 

"All you have to do is to hand that to Miss Weston," 
he said. 

Mr. Burdon took the note gingerly between his finger 
and thumb, and looked at it as a child might look at a 
dose of medicine. 

"We lawyers don't like doing anything in the dark. 
Sir Cyril." 

"What is to be done if you won't do anything in the 
light?" retorted Cyril. "Come, Burdon, you had better 
do as I wish ; it will save you a world of trouble. Take 
my note — if you don't care to, I can send it through 
the post," and, with a grim smile, he took up his hat. 

"Stop!" said Burdon, in despair. "I'll take it; you 
will wait to see if she sends any answer?" 

"No answer is possible," said Cyril, "and I am in a 
hurry." 

"In an uncommon hurry to fling away a fortune !" ex- 
claimed Mr. Burdon, his patience quite exhausted. "Good- 
by. Sir Cyril, if you will not listen to reason. Perhaps 
you will give me your address?" 

"I will when I get one," said Cyril. "Good-by," and he 
held out his hand. 

As he turned to leave the room he looked up at the 
ceiling with a singular wistfulness, which Mr. Burdon 
remembered years after. 

"Miss Weston is up there still?" he said. 

"Yes," said Mr. Burdon, eagerly. "Will you see her?" 

"No," said Cyril, shortly, and immediately disappeared. 

A moment after Burdon heard a cab door, shut with the 
usual bang, clash and the rattle of departing wheels. 

He turned the letter over in his hand and looked at it 
with a grimace of distaste. 

"I wonder what it all means — what he has said?" he 

muttered. "I've a great mind " Not to give it to her, 

he was going to say; but Mr. Burdon, like Brutus, was 
an honorable man, and marched upstairs with the letter in 
his hand, and anything but an amiable look upon his face. 

"WdV" exclaimed Edward More, with ill-temperec' 
.:u.-ioiity ; "wiiere is he ?" 
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"Gone!" said Mr. Burdon, almost curtly. 
Edna, who sat waiting with a pale, troubled fac^ 
flushed and lowered her eyes. 

"Gone!" repeated Edward More. "What for— where 
to?" 

"That, Sir Cyril declined to inform me," said Mr. Bur- 
don, leaning against the mantelshelf and eying the hearth 
rug moodily. 

"Yes, he has gone, Miss Weston ; and, for reasons best 
known to himself, refused an interview which, at least, 
might have paved the way to a settlement of this ques- 
tion." 

"What's that in your hand?" asked Edward, whose 
eyes were sharp and nature suspicious. 

"A letter," said Mr. Burdon, reluctantly, "for Miss 
Weston." 

And he gave it to her. 

"For me!" said Edna, taking it. "From '* 

"Sir Cyril," nodded Mr. Burdon. 

There was an intense silence of suspense. 

Edna opened the envelope and read the short note, 
and her face went from pale to red, and back to pale 
again. The three pairs of eyes watched her closely. 

For a minute she sat with the letter in her hand ; then, 
with a little start, she rose and held it to Mr. Burdon. 

"Am I to read it ?" he asked. 

"Yes — aloud, if you please," she answered, in a low 
voice. 

Mr. Burdon put up his glasses, and his voice actually 
quivered as he read: 

"My Dear Miss Weston: Mr. Burdon has informed 
me of your uncle's strange will, and it only remains for 
me to state, at once and without equivocation, that it is 
impossible for me to conform to the condition which is 
stated therein. I, therefore, withdraw any claim which 
I may have had, or may still have, to any part of the 
money accounted for by that deed ; and I in no way in- 
tend to stand between the fortune and the rightful in- 
heritor — yourself. (Signed) 

"Cyril More." 
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Edward More sprang from his chair, and stood grasp- 
ing the back of it and gasping for breath. 

"What!" he cried; "the idiot, the mad fool, actually 
refuses — yields up all claim! Then the money is hers!" 

"By virtue of this little note," said Mr. Burdon, "Miss 
Weston, allow me to congratulate you upon the inherit- 
ance of a splendid fortune." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

EDNA COMES HOME. 

Could it be true ? It seemed so strange, so unreal, that 
Edna — little mountain flower, as Cyril had once lovingly 
called her— could scarcely persuade herself that she was 
awake and not dreaming, although Mr. Burdon — tall, ro- 
bust and grave — and Edward More, stern, thin and irri- 
tably fidgety, looked anything but visionary. Yes, it must 
be true if they said so, and she, Edna, who had entered 
that room so poor and helpless and insignificant, woul^v 
leave it rich beyond her wildest dreams, powerful, and, 
alas ! with too many so-called friends anxiously waiting 
to pay their devoirs. 

She looked from Aunt Martha, who was crying, to Mr. 
Burdon, who was beating his right hand with the letter 
he held in his left, with a questioning, almost terrified 
gaze ; then suddenly her eyes grew dreamy, and a subtle 
change came over her face — a change that made her look 
sad, wistful and abstracted. 

Of what was she thinking? It was a strange look for 
so young a girl, with all youth's innocent bloom on her, 
still more strange for a lady who had just heard of such 
an accession to wealth. Edward More stopped biting 
his nails to stare at her; then, as she raised her eyes and 
sighed, he fidgeted forward — the first to pay homage. 

"Very sudden, this news. Miss Weston — takes you 
quite by surprise, of course ; so it did me. Er — er, I think 
you said you were staying at Moffat's — <lon't you think 
that you would be more comfortable if you were to 
come and stay with us until vou get settled? My wife 
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will be delighted to receive you — she half expects you, 
in fact" — it was very questionable whether Mrs. Edward 
More was conscious of Edna's existence. "We are near 
town — Richmond, you know — and you shall be your 
own mistress. Mrs. Weston" — and he swung round 
sharply to Aunt Martha, who was drying her eyes fur- 
tively — "let me enlist you on my side — ^pray make our 
house your home until you are settled." 

Edna hesitated for a moment only; the longing to be 
alone — at least, with only Aunt Martha — was too strong 
upon her to allow of her accepting. 

"I think I would rather go back to the hotel at pres- 
ent, thank you," she said, gently. 

Edward More nodded and frowned. 

"Very good, just so, very natural, perhaps; but you 
will come and stay with us in a day or two, perhaps, 
my wife will be very much disappointed unless I take 
back a promise," then, too wily to force a refusal, he went 
on, quickly: "She will be up in town to-morrow, and 
will call on you; she would have come to-day, but was 
suffering from an attack of neuralgia; you will be at 
home to-morrow? I will come, too, if you will allow 
me; I may be of service — eh, Burdon?" and he turned 
his sharp eyes round on Mr. Burdon, who bowed assent. 

Edna gave him her hand and thanked him, and Sir 
Cyril More's brother hurried out of the room. 

Mr. Burdon, who had been writing for the last few 
minutes, looked up with a respectful smile. 

"May I offer my services. Miss Weston ? I trust there 
are some few things in which I may be of use to you. 
It has just occurred to me" — it hadn't, for he had thought 
of it and prepared for it early in the morning — "that 
you might wish to have a little change — it is so convenient 
in London — and I have got you some ten-pound bank 
notes. There they are — five hundred pounds, I think you 
will find," and he smoothed out a packet of crisp paper, 

Edna stared and then smiled, but as Mr. Burdon ap- 
peared quite serious she took the tempting packet of 
stationery. 

Aunt Martha gasped : 

"Five hundred pounds in bank notes, my dear Edna! 
[Why, what shall we do with it?" 
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"Spend it, my dear madam, spend it!" said Mr. Bur- 
den, rubbing his hands complacently, and added, impres- 
sively : 

"If you knew the extent of Miss Weston's fortune — I 
don't myself as yet — you would consider five hundred 
pounds of as little consequence as five hundred pence. 
I would have got you more, and will do so now, if you 
wish it," he said to Edna. 

Edna shook her head. 

"I do not know what to do with this," she said. 

Mr. Burdon waved his hand slightly. 

"Would you like to open an account at a bank at once ? 
Perhaps you would? If you will, permit me to accom- 
pany you to the bank. I will pay in two thousand pounds 
to your account ; you can then draw by check as you 
please ; that will be the best plan, for .the present, per* 
haps. Afterward you would Uke to keep a much larger 
amount easy to get at." 

What a dream it seemed! 

Edna inclined her head with a faint, puzzled smile that 
made her look bewitching in her ingenuous innocence. 

"I will do as you advise me," she said ; "I do not like 
to take all this money until " and she hesitated. 

Mr. Burdon smiled. 

"I should feci quite pleased to advance you ten times 
the amount. Miss Weston ; we will go to the bank, if you 
please," and he rang for his hat. 

The bank was in Chancery Lane, and Mr. Burdon, con- 
ducting the two ladies into the manager's room, placed 
two thousand pounds to Edna's credit. 

"You will have to sign your name in this book, so that 
the clerks may know your signature," he -said. "Just 
here on this line, if you please." 

Edna removed her glove and took the pen in her hand. 
Mr. Burdon pointed out the exact spot, and she wrote 
"Edna Weston." 

As she raised her pen something in the name seemed 
to strike her, for she dropped her hand suddenly on the 
book, causing a blot, and turned very pale. 

Mr. Burdon was ready with blotting paper and a reas- 
suring smile. 

"It is of. no consequence," he said, lightly; "not the 
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slightest; a clerk will scratch it out in a moment, Miss 
Weston." 

Then, as Edna still seemed overwhelmed by the ac- 
cident — for what else could have upset her ? — he took the 
book from before her, and in another minute a clerk had 
borne it away. 

Edna looked after it with a strange, wild look on her 
face, and seemed about to speak, but Mr, Burdon, evi- 
dently attributing her manner to overstrung nerves, in- 
terposed. 

"Your cab is at the door ; this has been a trying morn- 
ing for you both," and, talking as they went, he escorted 
them through the bank offices into the street. "There 
is the check book," he said, handing it to Edna, "and 
there are the notes for a hundred pounds. I will not 
tire you with anything further to-day, but if I may call 
on you to-morrow ?" 

Edna nodded her head — she could not speak, and Mr. 
Burdon closed the door and the cab drove off. During 
the journey — not a great one — ^to the hotel. Aunt Martha 
found vent for her bewilderment in nervous exclama- 
tions and tears, but both were lost on the girl leaning 
back in her own corner, pale and abstracted, her small 
hands fast clasped together, her heart beating with pain- 
ful violence. 

Arrived at the old-fashioned hotel, Edna escaped to 
her own room, and there, alone at last, faced her position 
and held communion with herself. Where had she been 
hurried? — what had she done? 

What name was it she had signed in that book at the 
bank? What name was it that she ought to have signed? 
Trembling, she threw herself on her knees beside her bed 
and hid her face in her hands. What right had she to 
the name of Edna Weston? — it had gone from her for 
ever! But had it? Had he not given her name back to 
her when he left her that afternoon in the churchyard 
of the old cathedral far away ? Had he not yielded her 
again all that she had bestowed upon him — all the love 
of her pure, virgin heart, all the trust and truth of her 
young, unsullied life! Ah, but had he yielded it? Had 
she ceased to love him when she ceased to trust and be- 
lieve in him? Where was he now — now that she was 
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rich and powerful ? He had said, with happy carelessness, 
that he was poor and objectless; how well she remem- 
bered it I How glad she had felt at the time that it should 
be so ; and now she was rich, rich, immensely, cruelly rich 
and he ? 

As she asked herself the question, the handsome face, 
with its light-hearted smile, rose before her like a re- 
proachful vision. She was on the threshold of possessing 
a fortune that was princely in its capabilities of enjoy- 
ment and power, while he was wandering, perhaps poor, 
and solitary, and friendless. 

"No, no," she cried, chokingly, as pride came to her 
aid, "not solitary, not friendless! He has other friends 
— fair friends — old friends, who will soon help him to 
forget the simple girl he deceived !" 

£0 she strove to console herself, calling a woman's 
wounded pride to her aid, but it was of no avail; the 
handsome face still forced itself through her clasped 
fingers, and looked reproachfully at her. 

"Oh, why — why — did we ever meet ? Why did I ever 
see him, or he me? Why should all this misery come 
•ipon us, for he looked miserable as well as me that after- 
noon — ^miserable and wretched ? Ah, perhaps he was de- 
ceiving me then! What did that woman say — that he 
could act like truth, that he was false — utterly false? 
Perhaps, while I am here torturing myself, he is amusing 
himself by deceiving some other poor, simple, trusting 
fool!" 

At the bare thought, the crimson jrashed to her pale 
face, and she sprang up, all aglow with indignation and 
maidenly pride. 

"No! I did right. That was my name I wrote, for 
he gave it back to me ; he took back his own. I am not 
his wife; he — he is not my husband ! I am Edna Weston 
still! Perhaps," and she trembled and hid her face, "it 
was all a deceit ; perhaps I was never, even for an hour, 
any other. Oh, why are men so cruel and so wicked?" 
and murmuring this once tigain, she burst into a flood 
of tears. 

It is to be hoped that not everyone who comes into 
an unexpected fortune is so wretched on the day they 
leam the news as Edna Weston. 
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When Aunt Martha came to the door, knocking nerv- 
ously, Edna was composed again, but very pale. Would 
she come down to dinner? Oh, yes. And she came 
down, but ate very little of the nicely arranged meal that 
was served in the best private room. 

On that evening the two sat talking over the sudden 
stroke of fortune, and Aunt Martha, growing more 
courageous as the surprise lessened, glowed eloquently 
before the delight of riches, and with Edna, pale and 
thoughtful, beside her, promised great things. 

"But it is all like a dream, my dear — a strange dream, 
and I feel as if I should wake and find I had got the 
toothache — I always have it after dreaming. Where did 
you put the notes, my dear?" 

Edna started — she had only been half listening — and 
held out her purse. 

"Will you take them, aunt?" 

"No, my dear," replied Aunt Martha, emphatically. 
"You must get used to carrying large sums of money, 
and had better begin at once. What did Mr. Burdon 
say — a most charming man, Edna — that five hundred 
pounds were of no more consequence than pence! Oh, 
dear ! oh, dear ! Edna, I must go to bed ; I must, indeed ; 
I feel as it the room was whirling round 1" and as Edna 
got up and kissed her, she added, "How you can take it 
so quietly I can't imagine. Perhaps you feel dazed by 
it, dear!" and she looked curiously, almost pathetically, 
at the sweet young face so pale and distrait. 

"Yes, perhaps that is it," replied Edna, with a faint 
little smile. 

They parted at the doors of their respective bedrooms, 
which adjoined each other, and Aunt Martha made haste 
to dream in real earnest. As she was going off into her 
first troubled sleep, she fancied she heard something like 
low, stifled sobbing in the next room, and murmured 
drowsily : 

"Poor child ! It has been a trying day for her. I've 
read of people being killed by a too-sudden joy." 

Was it the too-sudden joy, or an overwhelming sense 
of loneliness that opened the floodgates of Edna's tears? 

When she woke in the morning from a broken, dream- 
ful slumber, it was with a confused sense of mingled 
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pleasure and pain that was not dispelled when she re- 
membered the events of yesterday. The sleep, short as 
it had been, had been of service, however, and she came 
down to breakfast still a little pale, but with a firmer 
light in her expressive eyes. While they were finishing 
the meal, a very elaborate one — could the landlord have 
got an inkling of the new importance of his guests? — 
Mr. Burdon was announced, and came in full of apologies 
for his early intrusion. 

"But I felt that you had a busy day before you, and 
that you would perhaps like to see me before you com- 
menced on it," he concluded. 

Edna smiled and put her hand upon a coflFee cup. 

"May I give you a cup?" she asked, and so sweetly 
that the lawyer, who had breakfasted two hours ago, 
felt that he could not have refused if she had offered 
him belladonna. To him she looked more beautiful this 
morning than yesterday, and while he sipped his coffee 
and chatted, he could not help groaning inwardly at the 
insanity of poor Sir Cyril. 

"A picture in herself !" he declared to himself over and 
over again, as he watched her sweet, pensive ikcc, and 
listened to the soft music of her voice, which gave to 
her words the slight clipping foreign accent which ren- 
ders our English so subtly enticing. 

"And now," said Mr. Burdon, "let me trouble you 
with a little business," and he produced a formidable 
black bag, and proceeded to explain what the French 
would call "the sitmation." He did it very well, and very 
clearly, and in half an hour he had given the young heiress 
some idea of her possessions. Edna sat speechless, with 
downcast eyes, Mr. Burdon enjoying, in a quiet way, 
her amazement. 

"The extent of the fortune it is impossible to calculate, 
but you see it is immense," he concluded, rustling his 
papers. 

"And all this, you say, is mine ?" said Edna. 

Mr. Burdon nodded. 

"And would have been Sir Cyril More's" — she colored 
faintly at the name — "if — if " 

"He had fulfilled the conditions — ^that is to say, half of 
it would have been his." 
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"The whole of it would have been his if I had refused 
to comply with the conditions," said Edna, raising her 
eyes and looking him straight in the face. 

Mr. Burdon nodded. He did not quite see the use of 
going over all the ground again after the exhaustive ex- 
planation of yesterday. 

There was a moment's silence, then Edna looked up 
with the same steadfast expression in her eyes. 

"Mr. Burdon," she said in a low voice, "I feel that 
I have no right to all this money ; it is not that I under- 
value it or that I am careless and indifferent to my uncle's 
wishes, but because I feel that I am robbing — yes, rob- 
bifig," she repeated emphatically, "a — another person." 

"My dear young lady," began Mr. Burdon, but Edna 
stopped him by going on a little more hurriedly : 

"You know Sir Cyril More, he is a friend of yours; 
will you — I want you, Mr. Burdon — I want him to have 
half this money. I want you to offer it to him — to make 
sure that he takes it !" 

In her earnestness the eyes filled with eager tears, the 
dainty, budlike lips trembled. Mr. Burdon stared aghast. 

"My dear Miss Weston," he said at last; "you said 
quite right that I knew Sir Cyril, you do not, or you 
would not suggest such a thing as this. I am afraid 
you have heard nothing but ill of him" — Edna looked 
down — "or have judged his character from the few words 
let slip by Mr. Edward More, who, who — well, who is 
no friend to his brother. But take it from me, that Sir 
Cyril More would rather starve — if such a ridiculous 
misfortune could happen to a British baronet — than take 
a penny of this money from your hand after declining 
to comply with the conditions. ,Yes, I know Sir CyrU 
More." 

Edna's voice trembled. 

"Is he so proud?" 

"Proud!" repeated Mr. Burdon; "well, yes, all the 
Mores are and were, but Sir Cyril is something — ^he is 
simply indifferent to money — ^actual money, and he is 
quixotic in his way of looking at some things — such cir- 
cumstances as these for instance. The fortune is yours, 
my dear young lady, and you must keep it, difiScult as it 
may be;" and Mr. Burdon smiled. 
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Edna looked at him reproachfully. 

"I see," she said in a low voice, "you think I am silly 
— one more question. Suppose" — and her voice trem- 
bled — "that there had been something which would have 
prevented me and made it impossible ?" 

Mr. Burdon was rather staggered for a moment ; Aunt 
Martha had gone out of the room for something or other. 
Was this innocent, childlike girl going to make a con- 
fession — a confidence? His face grew pale. 

"Had there been any such obstacle on your side, and 
Sir Cyril had professed himself willing to conform to 
the conditions, then the estate would have been his in- 
stead of yours." 

Edna's hands clasped and unclasped themselves as thej 
lay white and soft looking in her lap. Something, some 
revelation seemed trembling on her lip; but the impulse 
to speak passed away, and she leaned back with the air of 
languid weariness that follows an inner struggle, and 
Mr. Burdon went on, emphasizing each word : 

"But the choice rested with Sir Cyril, and he distinctly 
and decisively refused to comply with the conditions on 
his part ; therefore, such a question as you have now put 
is quite beside the issue. The estate is yours." 

Edna smiled. 

"You will not refuse to convey my offer to Sir Cyril," 
she said, almost imploringly. "I would do it myself — if 
I had courage — but you, would do it so much better. Tell 
him — ^tell him anything, so that he will consent to ac- 
cept it." 

Mr. Burdon smiled. 

"Very good. I receive this as your first instruction. 
I've been a lawyer all my life and been accustomed to 
do with people who were only too eager to get other 
people's money ; now, here is the novel experience of two 
persons who seem obstinately bent upon refusing to 
accept their own. Plan of the estate in Berkshire," he 
went on, as if anxious to dispose of the subject. "It 
occurred to me that you would, of course, like a country 
seat, and might prefer one of your own — I mean already 
yours — there are several." 

Edna put her hand to her head. 

"Of course, they have been let during your minority. 
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The lease of one has just expired — ^last Christmas — and 
if you fancied the place you co«ld not do better — if I 
may advise — than keep it as your own residence. It is 
a beautiful place — I might say a magnificent one if it 
■were not so thoroughly English, situate in the prettiest 
part of Berkshire. I can show it you on your own map," 
and he spread out a plan, upon a table, of the Weston 
estates in that county. 

Edna leaned forward and regarded the map with some- 
thing approaching a smile. 

"What is all that red part?" she said. 

"All the parts colored red are yours," said Mr. Burden, 
with a smile of enjoyment. "A very nice slice, and beau- 
tifully chosen. John Weston knew how to buy land as 
well as everything else. That is the estate I spoke of — 
exquisitely placed, you see, on a rise above the river; 
plenty of wood, a very fine view, and for the rest, as 
complete as a gentleman's seat could be. The last tenant 
was a man of taste, and spared no expense. There is a 
magnificent avenue of limes — ^that is it, that dark line, 
leading up to the house ; splendid preserves — I have shot 
many a brace there in the old time " 

"Perhaps the birds are not all gone yet," put in Edna, 
quietly. 

Mr. Burdon bowed, and looked pleased. 

"Well, it is a beautiful place, and I think, considering 

its nearness to town and other things, as convenient as 

any you could choose, and there is a good choice there 

— the place in Yorkshire, one in Scotland — too far that 

^for a regular residence — and the park in Herefordshire." 

"Are all those mine?" asked Edna. 

"All 3'ours — I hope I may be allowed to show them to 
you before long; but this Rosedene you could see at 
once." 

Edna thought a moment. 

"What is the place painted green?" she asked, laying 
the tip of a taper forefinger on the sketch of a mansion 
and land adjoining Rosedene. 

"That, of course, is More Park. John Weston bought 
Rosedene that he might be near his dear friend, Sir 
Charles More." 

"And Sir Cyril lives there?" asked Edna. 
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"Not just at present," answered Mr, Burdon, witk 
some little hesitation. 

"Is it let?" asked Edna, apparently more interested in 
her neighbor's property than her own. 

"No, unfortunately, not ; Sir Cyril will not let it." 

"Nor live in it?" said Edna, curiously. "Is it not 
pretty?" 

"One of the most beautiful places in England," replied 
Mr. Burdon, promptly and almost proudly. "In fact," 
he went on, with apparent reserve, "it is too large for 
Sir Cyril; he — I do not know that it is worth while en- 
deavoring to conceal from you what you will learn from 
county gossip in a week — Sir Cyril has been careless in 
money matters, and cannot afford to keep up the park." 

Edna looked dreamily out of the window, and then back 
to the plan. 

"He is poor and proud," she said; "poor, and yet he 
refused " 

She stopped, with a blush. Poor, but refused to secure 
a fortune that was to be obtained at the price o^ sacri- 
ficing himself by marrying her ! 

Mr. Burdon made haste to move the subject to a more 
pleasant ground. 

"Sir Cyril is rather a strange young man — ^there is 
no accounting for his actions. He will not let More 
Park, although he wants the money very badly. It is a 
beautiful place, and makes Rosedene all the more valuable 
by its proximity. Perhaps you will fix a day on which 
I can have the honor of accompanying you on a visit of 
inspection — if you decide to reside there you would wish 
it got ready at once ?" 

Edna thought a moment, looked across at Aunt 
Martha, who had reentered, and was sitting listening 
with half-bewildered nervousness. 

"This Rosedene is very large, is it not?" asked Edna, 
with a smile. "What would aunt and I do in it, two 
women alone in a great English mansion ?" 

Mr. Burdon thought to himself, looking on the sweet, 
ingenuous face, "You will not be two women all alone 
long if some of the male members of your county neigh- 
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bors can help it." But he said aloud, "It is very easy to 
overcome that objection ; you can ask your friends " 

"I have none," said Edna, shaking her head ; "no rela- 
tion in the world but Aunt Martha." 

"I think you will find that you are mistaken," said Mr, 
Burdon, significantly. "I will wager, my dear Miss 
Weston, that before a month has passed a horde of rela- 
tions, distant and near, will have arisen to claim kinship, 
and as for friends!" He raised his brows and smiled, 
adding, "Let me name two at least — Mr. and lilrs. Ed- 
ward More." 

Simple Edna did not know whether he was in earnest 
or cynical ; but she had been deciding while he had been 
talking. 

"I am sure we should like Rosedene, should we not, 
aunt?" 

Aunt Martha, thus appealed to, gave ready assent. 

"So I think we will decide to live there at once," 

"You will take my word for its advantages," said Mr. 
Burdon; "very good. Then it only remains for me to 
make the place fit for you as quickly as possible. You 
will want a steward, and servants " 

At this moment a servant opened the door and an- 
nounced "Mr. and Mrs, More!" and Mr, Burdon rose 
with a smile. 

"Here are two friends who will be of more assistance 
to you in these matters than I can be." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

NEW EXPERI E.N C E S . 

As he spoke there entered a tall-looking woman, whose 
still rather youthful beauty was set off by a Parisian cos- 
tume of the last autumn fashion, and many of the best 
approved tinted preparations of the day. Behind her 
trailing skirts Mr. Edward More was effectually con- 
cealed, but he came forward in time to say good-day and 
good-by to the departing Mr. Burdon. 

Mrs, Edward More came forward with hands — fair 
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sevens squeezed into six and a half of Jowett's best — 
extended, gushingly exclaiming: 

"My dear Miss Weston — ^how glad — ^how delighted 
I am to see you! I shall never forgive that horrible 
bilious headache" — Edward had declared it to be neu- 
ralgia yesterday, as Edna very well remembered — "for 
keeping me from your side yesterday ! And this is Mrs. 
Weston, your dear aunt," ran on the lady, in her most 
charming manner, turning to poor Aunt Martha and over- 
whelming her with a most affectionate smile. "How de- 
lighted I am to see you both at last ! Ah, you can never 
guess, my dear Edna — I may call you Edna^ may I not? 
— how often we have talked of you" — which was literally 
true, for if Edna had guessed that Mrs. Edward More 
had thought or talked of her once, she would have 
guessed once too much. "Often and often, Edward — 
where are you, .Edward? — and I have vowed that we 
would come and see you in that dear — dear — Italy." 

"We were in Switzerland," corrected Edna, gently. 

"Switzerland, I mean, of course; as if I could forget 
dear Switzerland — Tell and liberty, and all that ! But we 
never came, did we? No, and I am almost glad we did 
not, for then I should have missed the delight of wel- 
coming you, for the first time, in dear England — ^the — 
garden of the world, you know," and, brought up short 
for lack of breath, not words, Mrs. Edward More sank 
into a chair, and delicately wiped her hps, smiling all 
round. 

Edna was glad to take breath, too, and shake hands 
with Mr. Edward, who, if himself restless and fidgety^ 
was not quite so exhausting as his charming wife. 

"And now I.have come," continued Mrs. Edward, out- 
stretching her hands again, with the little strip of lace 
that did duty for a pocket handkerchief held out in one 
of them, "to place myself at your disposal — absolutely 
at your disposal. I know what a fearful — what a terribte 
amount of work you must have, and I mean to help you 
— don't say a word ; it will be of no use ; here I am by 
your side and here I mean to remain while I can be of 
the slightest use to you. I said to Edward this morning : 
'I must go to that dear young creature — ^nothing shall 
prevent me!' did I not, Edward?" 
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Mr. More grunted something like corroboration, and 
resumed pulling the button off his glove. 

"And so we ordered the carriage and came. Don't say 
you are not glad to see me, my dear ?" 

Edna colored at the direct appeal and made a suitable 
response, and Mrs. Edward took up the thread. 

"Of course, my dear Edna, you and dear Mrs. Weston 
•will come to us for the present, that's settled." It 
seemed to be so thoroughly that Edna had not courage 
to venture a refusal. "What you will do about a place 
after a time " 

"I have decided to live at Rosedene," said Edna, gently. 

Mrs. Edward looked overjoyed. 

"My dear child, the very place I was about to suggest ! 
We were talking about it last night — were we not, Ed- 
ward ? — ^and saying how delightful it would be to have you 
near us — ^that is, I mean near More Park " 

"I thought — Mr. Burdon told me that no one lived 
there," said Edna, wonderingly. 

Mrs. Edward looked rather confused, but only for a 
moment. 

"No, of course. I meant so near the park, which, of 
course, will not always be empty. Cyril" — with a little 
hesitation — "Cyril may come back or— or — a hundred 
things." 

Mr. Edward grunted and looked rather annoyed, and 
his charming wife hastened to gloss over her mistake, 

"It is so nice to think that you are near the dear old 
place, although no one is there. So like a relation; you 
are a relation, of course !" 

"Not that I am aware of," said Edna, doubtfully. 

"Oh, yes, indeed you are ; I am certain of it," retorted 
Mrs. Edward, not at all doubtfully. "Well, and you are 
going to Rosedene, and that's settled. Of course, Mr. 
Burdon — one of the most charming men I know, now 
isn't he, dear? — will see to getting the place ready." 

Edna had time to incline her head, not to speak. 

"But, of course, there are hundreds of other things to 
see to — servants, furniture, horses, carriages — and that 
reminds me that I told the coachman to keep the carriage 
at the door, in case — only in case, dear — you would like 
io go with me and see about a few things — remember. 
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I placp myself at your disposal," etc., etc., etc., to such 
an extent that Edna, utterly unable to stand up against 
the gushing torrent — gushing in two senses of the word 
— found herself in her modest little bonnet and jacket, 
and with Aunt Martha, in Mrs. Edward's neat pony 
carriage, and out of one large establishment and in an- 
other, from carriage builders in Long Acre to Jackson 
& Graham's, in Oxford Street, afid on to Swan & Ed- 
gar's, ^nd from thence to half a score of other fash- 
ionable shops, before she could find her breath. But 
through it all she was conscious of the new power 
that came within her reach; she felt rather than saw 
the obsequious deference, which almost amounted to 
awe, with which she was received everywhere, and noticed, 
almost with amusement, how, at the mere mention 
of her name in connection with Rosedene, the state- 
liest of attendants grew round-backed and deferential. 
It was well — exceedingly well that pounds were to be 
counted merely as so many pence, for Mrs. Edward More 
had helped the heiress to spend a few before the day 
had closed. By the time Mrs. More's ponies had turned 
their heads toward Richmond, Edna was possessed pros- 
pectively of a brougham, a traveling chariot, a barotithe, 
the horses to f ach of which Mr. Edward had kindly prom- 
ised to procure for her, a variety of dresses — morning, 
walking, dinner and evening; a choice collection of mil- 
linery, some articles of Jewelry — ^the three latter items 
including those required by Aunt Martha — and a variety 
of other things too numerous to mention. 
I As Mrs. Edward insisted that they should return with 
jher to Richmond that very evening, Edward More hkd 
gone on to the hotel to prepare the landlord for Miss 
Weston's departure, and the carriage was to pick up him 
and Edna's small amount of luggage on its way home. 
As it pulled up at the hotel door, with much stamping 
of hoofs and clanking of bits and curb-chains, Edna, who 
had been rather listless and weary since they had left the 
last shop, happened to glance at Aunt Martha's face, and 
something in its still bewildered expression amused her 
against her mood. 

"Well, aunt," she said, "are you still uadecided as to 
whether it is a dream or not?" 
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"My dear Edna," replied the old lady, "I'm more con- 
fused than ever; nothing that could happen would sur- 
prise me, no, not if Mrs. More" — that lady was talking 
to her footman, preparatory to alighting — "not if Mrs. 
More were to declare that we were going to Richmond 
in a balloon." 

Edna laughed her soft, silvery laugh, and was still 
smiling as she stepped on to the pavement. 

A small crowd of street boys had collected to see the 
grand carriage, with its powdered livery servants; and, 
as Edna appeared, a little murmur of admiration rose from 
the juvenile lips, and caused a tall, stalwart-looking gentle- 
man, who had gone into the road because of the block, 
to turn his head. As he did so he saw Edna's beautiful 
face bright for the first time that day, with its smile. 
He stopped suddenly, as if he had been shot, and looked 
at Jier, with his hand thrust into the breast of his coat 
and his face pale and strained. Then, as Edna disap- 
peared through the doorway, he dropped his head upon 
his breast, and hurried on, muttering hoarsely : 

"Forgotten already ! Is it the money ? No, poor child ! 
you never loved me, never. All the money in the world 
could not make me smile. Ah, Edna, Edna, may you be 
happy !" 

He was gone in an instant, and there was no one to 
tril the great heiress that Sir Cyril More had been within 
arm's length of her. 

The journey to Acacia Lodge, Richmond, was en- 
livened by Mrs. More, who favored her guests with an 
account of some of her future neighbors. Edna leaned 
back and listened — she had a slight headache and felt 
rather dazed — while Mrs. More ran on like a watch or a 
clock. 

"Of course, the duchess takes the lead — ^you will be 
charmed with the duchess, I was !" — if report speaks truly 
the duchess was anything but charmed with Mrs. More. 
"The duke's place, Arleigh Castle, is only a drive from 
iRosedene, and he is almost always there. Then there 
are Lord and Lady Passington — he is an earl, my dear 
— Lord Mersey is his eldest son. Now, there, if I might 
:Tiake a suggestion; though they say that he will never 
tnariy until he is obliged, and then one of the blue stock' 
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iflf* he !g always associating witii, for her ladyship goee 
in for social science and all that' sort of thing. And then 
there are the Bromleys — Sir George and his wife and two 
daughters. I dare say you'll think the baronet a bore, I 
know I do ; but Edward says he is the great authority on 
agricultural matters, and you might want his advice about 
the home farm some day or other, so you must put up 
with him sometimes — and oh, by the way, have you beea 
presented, my dear Edna?" 

"Presented ! Oh, I beg your pardon !" said poor Edna, 
awaking from a reverie; "at court, you mean. No; this 
is my first week in England since I was a-child." 

"Of course ; how stupid of me !" responded Mrs. More. 
"Well, that must be the first thing. I wonder whether 
her grace would do it? If she would, your position would 
be made." 

Edna looked frightened, and murmured a modest doubt. 

"Well, we shall see!" said Mrs. More, nodding con- 
fidently ; "if she won't, I suppose I must," with a gracious 
smile, 

Edna expressed her gratitude in suitable terms, and 
Mrs. More talked on until the carriage bowled through 
the gates of Acacia Lodge. Mr. More woke up and began 
grumbling without loss of time at the coachman at once 
for not driving slower or faster, the footman clanged 
down the steps, a maid with pink ribbons and a general 
air of Mrs. More about her came out, and Edna and 
Aunt Martha were carried off to their rooms. 

There was a bright fire in Edna's room, and she 
dropped into a comfortable chair and'looked around her, 
still asking herself if she were awake, and whether it was 
she, Edna Weston, who had spent the day in purchas- 
ing carriages and furniture for Rosedene, near the great 
duchess' castle. The maid coming in with warm water 
roused her, and having dismissed that damsel, whose 
ministrations would have made Edna, who had dressed 
herself since she had been able to tie a bow, exceedingly 
uncomfortable, she proceeded to array herself in her 
modest black silk. A long time seemed to have elapsed 
while she was doing this, as she thought, and she deemed 
it wise to descend in search of the drawing room, in case 
dinner should be waiting. She had noticed % daintil]5 
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decorated room on the ground floor as she came upstairs, 
and she now turned into it. No one was there, as she 
thought, and wondering whether she had done right, 
when, going up to the fire, she came upon a little boy, 
who was curled up on a white mat before the fire read- 
ing a huge hock, which he supported on his lap by clinch- 
ing the top of the open volume with two tiny hands. As 
Edna came up to him he raised his head and looked at 
her, and Edna stopped abruptly in her approach, and 
stood witif half pained and half pleasurable emotion. It 
was not the beauty of the child, and he was beautiful, 
with a fair, round face and long, flaxefi hair, that made 
his dark blue eyes look almost brown, but a strange re- 
semblance to some one, to — yes ! with a throb at her heart 
she remembered. But that the face was that of a child, 
and was more dreamy and staid looking, it Vas identical 
in expression and meaning as Harold Payne's. 

Edna recovered herself with an effort, and going up 
to him put her hand upon his silvery head, and with her 
own sweet smile, *id : 

"Well, dear, what is your name?" 

The child looked at her with grave scrutiny, as if he 
was trying to defide whether he liked her or not, then 
he said: 

"My name is Bertie More. What is yours?" 

Edna turned pale at the sound of his voice, and quietly 
dropped into a chair beside him. The voice had the very 
ring and rhythm of that other's ! ' 

"My name is Edna Weston," she replied, bending 
toward him. 

"Edna Weston," he repeated, looking up at her curi- 
ously, as if he was either surprised or disappointed. "Are 
you the lady who is so very, very rich ?" 

Edna smiled. 

"Yes," she said, "I suppose I am," and she sighed, 
why, she could not tell, neither could the boy, for he 
looked still more curious as he said : 

"Why do you sigh? Isn't it nice to be very rich? 
Mamma says that you are wonderfully lucky." 

"I dare say mamma is right," said Edna, smiling now. 

The child nodded. 

"Yes, but you would not have been so hxky if Uncle 
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Cyril had not teen so stupid. Mamma says he was a 
great fool ; do you think he is ?" 

Edna colored. 

"I — I — don't know ; I have never seen him." 

"Haven't you, really ?" said the boy with great interest ; 
then, with a sigh, "neither have I for a long time ! He 
doesn't come here now, and More Park is shut up. Have 
you ever been there?" 

"No," replied Edna. 

"I have," continued the child, raising his head with a 
dreamy, far-away look. "It is a beautiful place; I used 
to go and see Uncle Cyril. I love Uncle Cyril — ^that is, 
I would if mamma would let me, but she says I am not 
to. She says he is very wicked; Jamieson, the butler, 
you know, calls him wicked Sir Cyril; I've heard him. 
I am very sorry he is so wicked, aren't you ?" 

"Yes," murmured Edna, fascinated by the strange child, 
and unable to keep her eyes from his beautiful little 
weird face. 

"I think you would like Tiim if you knew him, though 
he is so wicked ;,you couldn't help it, like me. He is so 
kind, and speaks so — so — nice and pleasant, and he can 
play tennis and climb trees; he could climb the highest 
tree you ever saw and think nothing of it. He is very 
clever if he is wicked." 

There was a pause; Edna slid down on to the white 
fur mat, and looked over the child's shoulder. 

"What are you reading?" 

" 'Froissart's Chronicles,' " he answered, slurring the 
name over with a childish attempt at the accent. "Mr. 
Belf, my tutor, you know, gave it to me. He says that I 
ought to read it and study it, because it gives an account 
of some of my ancestors — ^the Mores, you know. They 
fought in a great many battles. I am a More. I shall 
be" — and he raised his head with a strangely thoughtful 
look upon his face — "I shall be Sir Bertie More of More 
Park some day, perhaps, if Uncle Cyril does not marry." 

Edna shrank inwardly. Was it worldliness or pure 
innocence ? A glance at the child's unconscious face an- 
swered her. 

"Do you so very much wish to be Sir Bertie More?" 
she asked. 
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He looked at 'her, and ruminated for just a minute. 

"I couldn't be Sir Bertie unless Uncle Cyril died, 
could I?" 

"No," said Edna. 

"No, then I don't want to be Sir Bertie," he replied, 
with great promptitude; "I would rather Uncle Cyril 
lived always. You don't, I suppose, as you've never seen 
him ?" 

What sent that strange thrill through Edna, and sent 
the answer to her lips so earnestly ? 

"Oh, yes, indeed I do, although I have not seen him." 

"I thought, perhaps," said the child, queerly, "that 
as you had taken all his money from him, you wouldn't 
care." 

Edna looked down, pale and trembling. 

The child, whose eyes were sharp, peered ftp at her. 

"What is the matter? — what are you crying for? I 
can see you are crying, though you don't make a noise 
like Marie— -that's mamma's maid, you know — does when 
she cries. Aren't you happy?" 

"Not ver/," said Edna, smiling at him through her 
tears. 

He looked at her curiously. 

"That is strange, isn't it? You're so very rich, you 
know ! Perhaps somebody you know has died, or perhaps 
— have you got a liusband ?" 

Edna drew back trembling, and shook her head. 

"I thought perhaps he'd died, like Mrs. Marweb's, the 
cook's ; but I remember mamma said you were not mar- 
ried, because she said that you might catch Lord Mer- 
sey." 

Edna's face went crimson, and her eyes flashed fire 
that dried up the tears. 

"Hush!" she said, putting her hand upon his arm, "I 
don't think you had better tell me anything more mamma 
said." 

"No? I am sorry for that — I like to talk to you." 

"Yes, talk to me," said Edna, with a smile. "Tell me 
about yourself ; do you go to school ? Ah, no, you have 
a tutor. And have you any brothers and sisters to plav 
with?" 
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The child shook his head, and sighed a little wistfully. 

"No; I never play." 

"Never play ! Oh, come then, there's something I can 
teach you!" said Edna, with her winning smile. 

He drew a little nearer to her, and let the book slip 
from his tiny legs. 

"You can play, then ! So could Uncle Cyril ! Oh, he 
could play at anything ! He always used to play with me ! 
I wish he hadn't gone away." 

"So do 11" exclaimed Edna, involuntarily. 

"Do you? You are not going away, are you?" 

He said it with such a wistful eagerness that Edna 
was reluctant to answer him. 

"Yes, I am going away in a little while ; but that is no 
reason why we shouldn't play together. I am not going 
so far. I am going to a house near More Park; there 
are some trees there, but I'm afraid I can't climb them 
Jike— like " 

"Like Uncle Cyril, Sir Cyril More, you know," he put 
in, impatient for her to go on. 

"But we can have a swing under them, and play at 
hide and seek, and tennis, and, oh, half a hundred games 
that you and I like !" 

"Shall we?" he exclaimed, his pale face lighting up as 
he drew himself closer to her and rested his elbow on her 
lap. "And will you let me come and see you — just like 
Uncle Cyril did ? You are quite sure — ^you are not prom- 
ising me like mamma promises me sometimes — and then 
doesn't do it ? I am so glad you came." 

Then he looked up at her with innocent intensity and 
said, suddenly: 

"Papa told mamma that you were pretty, but I think 
you beautiful — very beautiful; would you mind letting 
me kiss you?" 

_ Edna shook her head, blushing and smiling at this 
piece of unconscious audacity, and Bertie slowly climbed 
onto her knees and deliberately took the precious boon, 
as the door opened and Mrs. More entered. 

"My dear Edna! — and are you done already? — and 
plagued to death with that tiresome boy! Bertie, I 
declare you are always in the way! Martha must look 
after you more attentively. Why are you not in the 
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schcwlroom? I have told you so many times not to lum- 
ber the drawing room with those dreadful books. There, 
take it up and run away before papa comes. Tut — tut! 
all over Miss Weston's dress!" 

"Please do not mind that!" said Edna, earnestly, as 
the child, pale and abstracted again, bent and strained 
over old Froissart. "Let me carry it for you, Bertie, 
dear? — ^yes, if you please, Mrs. More,"* she pleaded, as 
Mrs. More floated toward her fussily, shocked at such 
an exertion for a troublesome child. "I like children, 
and Bertie and I are friends. Show me the schoolroom, 
Bertie — come along," and taking his hand, she hugged 
the book and got away with him. 

Together they went upstairs, and on the landing Ber- 
tie took the book from her, saying, as he did so, with an 
air of conviction: 

"Yes, you are very beautiful, and I love you very 
much." 



CHAPTER XV. 

ROSEDENE. 

Needs must when money drives; and money, directed 
by Mr. Burdon, drove so hard that before the spring 
had wdl set in Rosedene was ready for its young mis- 
tress. Mr. Burdon had not exaggerated when hj had 
described it as a magnificent place; indeed, there were 
few estates of its size so beautifully placed, and no resi- 
dence of twice its size so complete in all its appointments. 
Upholsterers and decorators had received almost carte 
blanche, and the whole place was fitted throughout in 
the most princely fashion ; almost too princely, for Edna 
was astonished at the magnificence and luxury of her 
new abode. In the spring, just before the London sea- 
son commenced, she went down, and all the county was 
at once thrown into a mild state of excitement and 
curiosity respecting the new resident, John Weston's heir- 
ess. Long before this the romantic circumstances con- 
nected wiSi her inheritance had leaked out, and all were 
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anxious to see the girl, rather than marry whom Sir Cyril 
had cast away a fortune. 

For some little time Edna and Aunt Martha were to be 
left to revel in their new glory alone, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward More being unable to leave home, but they had 
promised a visit — a long visit — in which Bertie was to 
accompany them, Edna was sorry to part with the boy, 
even for so short a time, but she was almost glad that 
Mr. and Mrs. More had postponed their visit. 

"I should like to get a little used to all this grandeur 
first. Aunt Martha," she said, as they stood in the hall, 
with its polished oak walls and ceiling and tesselated 
floor. 

"I shall never get used to it, my dear," sighed Aunt 
Martha, in despair. "Why, it is a palace ! — ^the drawing 
room is something beyond description, and the dining 
room is like a banqueting hall!" 

"We shall lose each other, aunt!" laughed Edna. "I 
hope there are one or two snug, little rooms in which 
we can hide our heads occasionally." 

There were two or three such rooms, and Edna found 
adjoining her own apartments a delicious little boudoir, 
hung with a warm damask, and furnished with a hun- 
dred little feminine knicknacks. There was an army of 
servants, male and female, but the steward and major- 
domo, together with the housekeeper, were responsible 
for the subordinates, and Edna had only to express a 
wish to find it gratified. Mr. Burdon had given her 
some idea of the extent of the grounds attached to the 
place, but Edna lost no time in investigating for herself. 
The spring had set in balmy and soft, with sweet breezes 
from the south, and it was quite warm enough, after the 
brisk air of Switzerland, for her to roam about the im- 
mense place in her modest straw hat and jacket. For 
the first few days little was done by either of them, ex- 
cepting a cursory inspection of the house, settling where 
they should breakfast and dine, and which of the three 
drawing rooms they should use, in each case both of 
them choosing the smallest of the rooms in question. At 
last Edna felt settled enough to look forward to the ia- 
vasion of the neighbors, as Aunt Martha called it 
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"I tremble, my dear, when I think of the duchess!" 
she declared. 

But Edna laughed calmly. 

"I suspect she will be very little more terrible than any- 
one else, aunt." 

She had made the democratic assertion as she was 
standing on the broad steps that stretched from the hall 
down to the great lawn, and with the smile still in her 
face tripped lightly down the steps for her morning ram- 
ble. Two footmen and a porter stood aside statuesque 
and on the alert in case their mistress should have any 
commands for them, but Edna passed on, and drinking 
in the fresh morning air passed along the winding paths 
with a light foot, and made for what had, at first ac- 
quaintance asserted, a charm for her — the woods and 
preserves. These were approached after leaving the little 
stretch of ornamental garden, with its multitude of par- 
terres, gay with tulip and hyacinths, and relieved by the 
gleam of white statuary and swiftly rising fountains, 
through a shrubbery in which the last tenant had suc- 
ceeded in gathering as choice a collection of plants as 
any in the kingdom. At the end of the shrubbery the 
wood commenced. Edna passed two or three gardeners, 
who all touched their hats and seemed very gratified by 
the pleasant, kindly nod they got in response, and then 
snuffing at the odor of the pines, followed the narrow, 
beaten footpath. 

It was the first time she had ventured into the wood, 
and she was conscious of that subtle pleasure which all 
of us feel when we are examining, for the first time, a 
newly acquired possession. It was difficult to believe, 
even now, that it was all hers — every gigantic elm and 
spreading oak, every hare that flitted across her path, 
and every bird that flew with a frightened rustle above 
her head. The reflection, the sense of possession, pleased, 
and yet saddened, her in a singular way, and the smile 
with which she had started, gave place to that pensive, 
abstracted look which Mr. Burdon had so particularly re- 
marked. She was so lost in thought that the sudden 
appearance of a man on his knees at the foot of a mag- 
nificent fir, startled and alarmed her. At first sight, and 
judging by his brown, rough suit, she thoueht it was a 
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keeper, and smiling at the idea of being alarmed by one 
of her own servants, she was about to pass on, when 
the man, hearing her light footfall behind him, turned 
his head, and Edna knew that it was a gentleman. He 
was on his feet in an instant, but without any appearance 
of hurry, and with due composure, raised his soft felt 
hat. As he did so, Edna was struck by the grand, master- 
ful expression of the high forehead and the serene power 
of the rugged, plainly marked face. Instinctively she 
paused a moment, and the gentleman, partly feeling that 
something more than a silent recognition of her presence 
was required of him, said: 

"A very beautiful morning." 

"Yes," assented Edna, "very beautiful." Then, in her 
impulsive, unconventional way, asked : "Were you looking 
for anything you have lost?" 

"No," he replied, adding, with a smile that appeared 
for a moment and seemed to light up his grave face in a 
remarkable way: "Nothing that I have lost — nor for a 
hare — although I must have looked like a poacher." 

Edna smiled and shook her head. 

"I was looking at these cones," he continued, coming 
a step closer, and holding out his hand in which was a 
large fircone, half stripped of its scales. 

"Atta fir cone?" asked Edna, curiously. 

"Yes," he continued, his interest apparently centered 
in the little object. "I don't know whether ycu have 
ever noticed — I had never done so until this morning — 
how singularly this seed is formed. You see," and he 
turned the cone over with his fingers with the air of an 
enthusiast, "the shells are perfectly regular, in alternate 
rows, with an irregular line in between; the germinating 
powers lie between the fifth and sixth row — just here 
where this little red spider has built its nest. The little 
fellow seems to have eaten away the vital portion of the 
shell; perhaps, but for him and his kindred, this spot 
would, in a hundred years, be choked with young firs, 
and all Rosedene a dense forest instead of the plaisance 
it is." 

Edna stared at this strange speech, made all the stran- 
ger by the speaker's evident unconsciousness of there be- 
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ing anything unusual in it. In spite of herself Edna was ' 
interested. 

"I am afraid I am not botanist enough to offer an 
opinion," she said. 

"Ah!" said the stranger, thrusting his hand into the 
large pocket of his old shooting coat. "I was just going 
to show you some fine specimens of the hart's tongue ; 
I don't think they grow to such perfection anywhere as 
they do in Rosedene." Then, as if the name had re- 
minded him, he looked up with a little, sudden knitting 
of the brows. 

"That recalls me to a sense of my ill-manners. I am 
afraid I am trespassing — indeed, I know I am. I have 
been so used to ramble through these woods as if they 
were my own that, being a creature of habit — painfully 
so, which is, by the way, no excuse for my intrusion — 
my feet strayed in here this morning against my will. I 
hope that I may be forgiven," and he removed his hat 
with a gesture that was striking in its dignified humility 
and high breeding. 

Edna colored with a sense of pleasure; at least, there 
was one delight in being owner of Rosedene. 

"There is nothing to forgive," she said, with her own 
frank graciousness. "I feel more like a trespasser than 
you, as I am a greater stranger. I was going to ask you 
if you could tell me the way to More Park — I mean to 
some spot where I could get a view of the house. I 
know that it lies in this direction." 

"Yes," said the gentleman, looking as if he was rather 
puzzled by the question; indeed, being a creature of 
more habits than one, and talking aloud unconsciously 
being one of his most marked, he explained his per- 
plexity by muttering in a voice quite audible to Edna: 
"Hem! one of the visitors, I suppose." Then aloud: 
"If you follow this path until you come to the head keep- 
er's cottage — Keeper's Lodge, it is called — and then strike 

to the right again until you reach the wooden cross " 

. Edna's smile of assumed confusion pulled him up. 

"I see," he said, "you are indeed a stranger here, and 
my directions, like most of their kind, are more embar- 
rassing than helpful. Will you allow me to show you 
the way?" 
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"I don't like to trouble you," said Edna. "One of the 
keepers " 

The gentleman bowed placidly, evidently too high bred 
to force his escort upon her; and Edna, half sorry that 
she had not accepted his guidance as frankly as it had 
been offered, bowed him an adieu and walked on. At a 
slight bend of the path she looked back and saw that he 
had seated himself at the foot of an elm, and was ab- 
sorbed in the occupation of dissecting the fir cone with 
his pocketknife, and had evidently forgotten everything 
else. 

"I wonder who that may be ?" thought Edna. "Some 
enthusiastic botanist, who thinks that nature's grand 
secret lies in the petals of a daisy. A gentleman evi- 
dently, and not a stranger to the neighborhood, for he 
said that he was used to wandering about the woods. Yes, 
it is good to own all this, if only for the pleasure one de- 
rives from the power of granting the favor of full and 
free admittance to whomsoever one pleases." 

In a very short time she came upon the keeper's lodge, 
a pretty, rustic cottage, with thatched roof, wide, sun- 
sheltering porch, and latticed windows. Two little chil- 
dren were playing on the little open space before the 
door, and the keeper's wife came out all excitement to 
courtesy and make obeisance. 

Edna spoke to the children in her frank, girlish way, 
patting their rosy cheeks, and lifting the youngest, a 
bonny little girl, for a kiss, thereby winning the mother 
for all eternity, and having left a glow of delight and 
happiness on the group, went on her way. It was a 
rather roundabout way, as she missed the cross; but 
suddenly she came upon what she sought. Before her, 
starting out into view between the tall pines, rose the 
red-bricked fagade of More House. It could not have 
been seen to better advantage, and to Edna, associated as 
it was with a subtle sentiment of mystery and romance, it 
was intensely interesting. To her it looked like the pal- 
ace of the sleeping beauty, with the spell still unbroken. 
The windows along its wide-stretching front turning their 
dusty, shuttered faces to the evening sun, that struggled 
through the thick belt of trees, and made the neglected 
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garden and weed-grown terrace look weirdly cheerlesB 
and solemn. 

Edna gazed and gazed until the spell which seemed 
to hang over the place fell upon her, and she felt a dim 
consciousness of being a part and parcel of it. Had she 
seen it before? Never, unless it was in a dream, or an 
engraving of it in some old, county history among her 
father's books. Anyway, it seemed familiar to her in a 
subtle, indefinite degree ; and, with a distinct sense of re- 
lief, she gradually withdrew her gaze and turned away; 
but before she did so, she stretched out her arms toward 
it, saymg, wistfully: 

"What is there that draws me toward you, old house ? 
Is it because we are both deserted, and left to stand alone 
in the world?" 

Yes, it was under a spell — ^the spell of misfortune and 
misrule. Only one man at present could break through 
that charm, and wake the place into life again; and he 
could have done it easily if he had but consented to marry 
her; rather than do it, he had chosen to leave the home 
of his ancestors to ruin and decay. 

Edna's cheek burned, her heart throbbed with a sense 
of humiliation and resentment that, for the moment, over- 
whelmed all other feelings, and sent her walking fast in 
her excitement. 

She reached the shrubbery without meeting with any 
further adventure in the way of interesting trespassers, 
but on coming within sight of the house was rather star- 
tled by the appearance of an elegantly appointed carriage, 
which, with two gigantic footmen and a coachman, in 
handsome liveries, was standing at the door. 

"The invasion has commenced," she thought, as she 
ran up the steps. "At least, it is no one very formidable ; 
aunt is laughing." 

Quite amused at so rare an occurrence, she walked 
into the smallest of the drawing rooms, with her hat in 
her hand, and found a middle-aged lady, with a homely 
and comely face, and very plainly dressed, seated be- 
side Aunt Martha, and talking away at a good pace. 
As Edna entered the visitor looked up, and. with an un- 
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mistakable expression of pleased surprise and admiration 
in her eyes, said: 

"Ah, this is Miss Weston! How do you do?" 

Edna gave her hand, and smiled in answer, looking at 
Aunt Martha for some information as to the name of 
the visitor, but Aunt Martha, for some reason best 
known to herself, sat smiling with amiable inanity. 

"So you have been out in the woods, I dare say ; I have 
heard all about you from your aunt. I think Miss Wes- 
ton and I shall be very good friends, if she will allow me. 
Do you think you can manage to keep that Swiss color on 
your cheeks, my dear ? — I hope you will. Let me look at 
you a little closer !" and she drew Edna into a chair be- 
side her, and scanned her sweet and now smiling face 
intently. "Yes, I see the likeness to your uncle — grand 
John Weston! — one of the finest men I ever met, in an 
age of fine men, too ! He might have been a peer had he 
chosen, but he always stuck to it that he was better where 
he was — ^plain John Weston, and I am not sure but that 
he was right. Yes, there is the same look — why, child, 
you are quite pale now !" she broke off. "That's better !" 
as Edna blushed. "Ah, we mustn't let you feel dull 
among us old fogies! I have just been asking Mrs. 
Weston to bring you over and eat your dinner with us, 
one day next week. How will Monday suit you? A 
quiet dinner, with a rubber for us old ones, and some 
music for you!" 

"You are very kind," said Edpa, charmed with the 
motherly tone and manner, which were irresistible, but 
wondering why Aunt Martha did not let her know who 
the visitor might be. 

"That's settled, then," continued the lady, patting Ed- 
na's head. "I am very glad to see you, my dear, and I 
hope we shall make you happy among us. Bless me, we 
none of us understood that the great heiress was such a 
child. Why, my dear, you will have all the men fighting 
for you, and the worst of the lot running away with you 
in a post chaise and four. Ah ! they don't do that now — 
more's tlie pity, sometimes. They did it in our day, Mrs. 
Weston." 

"That they did," said Aunt Martha, starting off in a 
series of reminiscences, "I remember young 'Lady Mary 
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running away with Capt. Parker and getting married in 
an out-of-the-way place, and coming back the same day to 
her people as if nothing had happened. Why, Edna, my 
dear, the sun has caught your face, you are quite burned, 
or perhaps it's the fire after the cold air." 

"It's very becoming whatever caused it," said the lady. 
"Don't let your maid ever tempt you to uSe the hare's 
foot, my dear ; they will do it if they can, but always stand 
firm; you have no idea what bother I have had with 
some of them, but I have always said: 'Cheeks are yel- 
low, are they? I prefer them yellow; keep your rouge 
pots for French women and play actors' — to whom it is 
no shame to use it. Well, I must not sit gossiping here 
all day. You will not forget ? Monday, at eight o'clock." 

"At eight; very well, your grace," said Aunt Martha, 
with a look of mild triumph at Edna, who could not 
repress a little start. 

And this chatty, amiable, homely lady was the great 
duchess! Edna was astonished by the great difference 
between the reality and the ideal she had imagined of 
that personage ; she did not reflect that the duchess might 
have shown a very different manner if she had not taken 
a fancy to her new neighbors. 

Her grace was not only pleased with the young heiress 
and her simple, single-hearted aunt, but charmed with 
the house and its surroundings. 

"I always said it was the prettiest place in the county," 
slie said, as she got into her carriage, and Edna stood 
at the steps quite at her ease, and making a pretty picture 
against the background of dark brickwork, "excepting 
More Park." 

.Then, as Edna colored, the good-natured duchess re- 
membered the story of wicked Sir Cyril, and anxious to 
remove any pain her slip of the tongue might have caused, 
she bent her head and said : 

"Good-by, my dear; give me a kiss, will you?" 

Edna put up her pretty, young face, and the duchess 
with a sigh — she had no daughter of her own, and she 
would have bartered her title and the Arleigb jewels for 
one — ^was driven oS. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

COUNTY SOCIETY. 

The invasion tad commenced, for it was soon knowt? 
that the duchess had called upon Miss Weston, of Rose- 
dene, and that she was favorably impressed. Thereupon 
cvervbody else hastened to follow suit and be charmed 
it! iiKe manner. 

^Before the week was out most of the county families 
had called or left cards for Miss and Mrs. Weston, and 
when it was known that they were to dine at the castle, 
on Monday, the duchess was assailed on all sides with 
hints and almost outspoken requests for an invitation to 
meet them; it was not every day that such a romance 
occurred as that with which Edna was connected, and 
people were anxious to make the most of it. Monday 
came round, and Edna and Aunt Martha started for the 
castle. 

It was a drive of an hour through the prettiest part of 
the county. The moon was fast rising behind the gaunt 
chimneys of More Park as they passed it, and Edna 
thought how beautiful it would look when they came 
back and the moon was high in the heavens. 

"If I am asleep and you are awake as we come home, 
aunt, wake me just here," she said, with a laugh. 

Through country lanes, just beginning to grow green, 
and along well-kept roads, the new carriage took them, 
and presently Edna saw a vast pile rise in the semi- 
darkness from a belt of elms with square patches of light 
streaming into the night; then the carriage rattled over 
a drawbridge and pulled up with a clatter of restless hoofs 
at the entrance door of the courtyard. 

Instantly three footmen in the ducal livery hastened 
to assist the Rosedene footmen in the arduous task of 
letting down the steps and opening the door, and the 
whole five, with an air of the most profound importance, 
made a lane for Edna and Aunt Martha to pass through. 
They entered an enormous hall lined with suits of armor, 
on which hung portraits of dead and gone Arleighs. 
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Edna noticed a great carved gallery for musicians before 
she passed out into a broad passage which led to the 
salons. Footman after footman heralded the way and 
ushered them, and at last they announced and entered 
the drawing room. It was such a blaze of light, and 
gold, and crimson, contrasting with the sober hues of the 
oaken hall, that Edna was almost blinded and confused, 
but she saw the duchess and a tall, white-haired man, with 
a kingly presence, coming toward her, and felt that the 
latter was the duke. There were about a dozen persons 
in the room, most of whom were unknown to Edna, and 
before she had quite recovered her composure — it was 
all such a glitter of rank and natural magnificence — a 
bell rang, and dinner was announced. Eight o'clock to 
the minute, punctuality being a virtue much respected at 
the castle. 

The guests paired and walked into the adjoining room, 
a dining room, just large enough to be noble, and yet not 
too large for comfort, with paneled oak and walnut, upon 
which the light of numerous wax candles, held by an- 
tique bronzes, was reflected dimly. 

Lord Portfield took Edna in, saying as she placed 
her hand on his arm: 

"This is an honor that I did not expect ; it was to have 
fallen to my son, but he is late, unluckily for him." 

However, before they had all taken their seats the door 
was opened, and a footman announced : 

"Lord Mersey." 

Edna loked up and, lo and behold, there was the man 
she had taken first for a gamekeeper, and then for a pro- 
fessor on a holiday. Dressed in the regulation suit of 
sables, the air of high breeding and gentle birth was still 
more marked, and Edna felt a certain amount of pleasure 
when he took his seat beside her, and his father moved 
to another part of the table. 

Lord Mersey bowed all round, made his apology to the 
duchess, and then sat contemplating the flowers with a 
placid air of abstraction. 

Soup was served, and a gentle murmur of conversa- 
tion had commenced, when he turned to Edna suddenly, 
as if he had just remembered her, and said : 

"Do you know which is Miss Weston — is it that lady T' 
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and he looked toward Aunt Martha, who was in a deep 
discussion on lace with Lady Portfield. 

"No," said Edna, amused, "that is Mrs. Weston, Miss 
Weston's aunt. I am called Miss Weston." 

"You!" he said, putting his soup spoon down to stare 
at her. "You are Miss Weston — why, how old are you? 
— I mean — I beg your pardon " 

Edna laughed. 

"I am glad you did not press the question." 

"What an idiot I am I" remarked his lordship, in a per- 
fectly audible voice. "Any other fool would have guessed 
at once that it was she. Such a child, too." 

"I have been out of my pinafores some time, too," said 
Edna. 

"Eh?" exclaimed Lord Mersey. "Did I say you were 
so young ? Well, so you are. 1 had no idea that the Miss 
Weston we have all been talking about " 

"Was so insignificant a person," said Edna, with a 
naive smile. "Pray forgive me for not being older. Mine 
is a fault that will mend every day." 

Lord Mersey looked at her as he would have done at 
a very rare and beautiful plant, and shook his head. 

"I'd keep that fault as long as I could, Miss Weston," 
he said, and Edna bowed. 

Fish that had been brought from the duke's stream 
in Scotland occupied his lordship's attention for some 
time, but every now and then he turned his grave, dreamy 
eyes upon the lovely young face beside him with an ex- 
pression of interest. It was the prettiest flower he had 
ever seen. 

Edna listened to the talk going on around her, and 
amused herself by trying to fit each person with a char- 
acter conjectured from their voice. Presently Lord 
Mersey looked round. 

"I took that cone home with me. Miss Weston — ^very 
interesting under the microscope — showed an inner circle 
of petals and a wonderful germinating system. I should 
very much like to show it to you." 

"Thank you!" said Edna; "I should like to see it." 

"I'll show it you some day, when you call on my 
mother. Perhaps you take an interest in butterflies and 
»oths ? I think I have almost a complete collection, most 
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of them procured, by the way, in Rosedene, a great many 
in More Park as well. Wonderful place for white moths. 
By the way, did you make a collection of the Alpine 
flowers while you were abroad?" 

"I am ashamed to say I did not," said Edna. "My 
father was very fond of botany, and often tried to instil 
a love of it into me, but in vain. I love flowers, of course, 
but I like them better before they have been pulled to 
pieces and dissected. That is a piece of femininity, is it 
not?" 

Lord Mersey accepted the challenge, and took up the 
argument with a will, and for the first time in her life 
Edna listened to a scholar, who added to his learning a 
rare and delicate fancy, expressed with an eloquence as 
natural as it was unusual, and a voice so full of modest 
dignity, which is the acme of refinement. She forgot all 
about the gossip going on around her, was scarcely con- 
scious of the ministrations of the noiseless and well- 
trained servants, and was sorry when the duchess rose as 
a signal that the gentlemen were to be left to the Chateau 
Lafitte and the castle ports. 

Edna was compelled to wait for a moment while Lord 
Mersey finished a sentence — indeed, he laid his hand on 
her arm to keep her, in his strange, abstracted way, and, 
as she rose, she caught a glance from a pair of dark 
eyes that were fixed on her, the eyes in question belong- 
ing to a handsome young lady who sat at the lower end 
of the table. The glance was averted in an instant; but 
women are quick at reading the language of the eyes, 
and Edna knew that the owner of those flashing orbs was 
not too well pleased at seeing the friendly gesture of Lord 
Mersey. 

The duchess led the way into a smaller and less bril- 
liant salon, took her seat beside the fire, and proceeded 
to make tea in the homeliest of fashions. 

"I'm fond of a cup of tea," she said to Aunt Martha, 
who was seated near her, "and I don't call the lukewarm 
mixture the servants bring round on their trays a cup of 
tea; it is more like medicine. Tea, to be in perfection, 
must be made by one's self, and drank hot. I hope you 
know how to make tea, my dear," she said to Edna. 

Edna laughingly confessed her ignorance. 
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"We rarely had tea in Switzerland. Holland is the 
only place on the Continent in which one can get anything 
like pure tea." 

"Come and see me make it," said the duchess, and Edna 
seated herself on a footstool, and watched the operation. 

"There !" cried the duchess, pouring out a cup. "That 
is tea — properly made. Lady Jane, you take sugar, I 
know; Grace you do not," and she smiled across at the 
tall, dark girl, whose glance Edna had caught, and whom 
she remembered to have been introduced as Miss Brom- 
ley. 

The ladies all gathered round the fire and the tea table 
— the duchess would not let Edna move — and a friendly 
chat immediately commenced, in which Edna was the 
principal listener. Presently the duchess said: 

"Grace, will you give us some music?" 

Grace Bromley looked at her teacup — it was not yet 
empty, and the duchess, respecting the cause of her re- 
fusal, turned to Edna. 

"Come, my dear," she said, "some little Swiss ballad." 

Edna felt nervous, but with true tact at once complied, 
singing a little Swiss song prettily, and returning to her 
place when she had finished. 

Scarcely had she done it when the duke's clear, high- 
bred voice was heard, and the gentlemen entered. 

Lord Mersey came up to the table, and got his cup of 
tea from the duchess' own hands. Edna noticed that 
her grace looked up at him and treated him as if he were 
some great schoolboy to be humored and petted. He 
scarcely said thank you, but took his cup and made for 
a distant part of the room, where he sat, his whole ex- 
pression that of a man whose thoughts were far away. 
The footman wheeled out the card table, cards were 
produced, and the duke. Lord Portfield, Aunt Martha and 
Lady Bromley sat down to whist. Edna found a great 
album of views upon a side table, and was lost in that 
when suddenly Lord Mersey's voice sounded beside her. 

"Cologne Cathedral, isn't it? Yes — ah, wonderful 
place ! But I remember being disappointed at first sight ; 
it was not until I had walked round it two or three times, 
on two or three days, that I got an idea of its magnitude 
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and beauty; Inside it is as wonderful; the roof seems 
to hold up the columns, instead of the columns supporting 
the roof." 

Edna asked him if he had seen the one at Milan; and 
Lord Mersey, who had seen pretty nearly everything that 
was curious and worth seeing on the habitable globe, was 
off again, when suddenly Edna was conscious, as one is 
conscious without actually seeing, of some one looking at 
her. She turned her eyes in the direction in which she 
felt the attention, and again caught Grace Bromley's dark 
eyes fixed on her. 

This time the gaze was not withdrawn, but changed 
into one that was almost one of defiance; and still keep- 
ing her eyes fixed on Edna, she rose and glided to the 
piano. 

Lord Mersey went on talking, his head bent forward, 
his dark, dreamy eyes fixed on Edna in his impressive 
yray. 

Suddenly a chord of music rose in the room — a true 
musician's fingers glided along the keys, playing the 
prelude to a song, and presently a voice, low, but ex- 
quisitely musical, commenced singing. 

Lord Mersey fidgeted with his hand, and evidently 
strove to be deaf to the music and continue his conversa- 
tion, but the charm was one he of all men could not 
resist; gradually but surely it told upon him, his talk 
grew loose and disjointed; he looked abstractedly in Ed- 
na's face for a minute or two, then rose slowly and 
walked straight toward the piano, as if he were drawn 
thereto by some subtle sorcery. 

Edna comprehended the meaning of those dark eyes 
then and knew that Grace Bromley had deliberately and 
of malice prepense drawn Lord Mersey from her side. 
For a moment the color rose to the pale cheeks and a 
light shot into the clear eyes, but both died away as sud- 
denly, and Edna Weston bent her head over the album 
as the thought came flashing down upon her : 

"If she knew how little cause she had to fear me." 
This thought was followed by another : "What right have 
I to be sitting here among these people — a living false- 
hood? I am not Miss Weston; every time I answer to 
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that name, every hour I sit here concealing the truth, I am 
acting a He." 

The duchess' voice made her start. 

"Come and sit here, my dear," she said. "Why, you 
are all alone!" — ^All alone, indeed! thought Edna, bit- 
terly — "Where is Lord Mersey ? I saw him sitting there 
Just now, lecturing in his usual style. Ah! I need not 
ask. Do you know that he is music mad, my dear, as 
well as flower mad and mineral mad, and subject to a 
hundred other madrfesses? He cannot hear a musical 
instrument played without being drawn toward it. Grace 
sings well, does she not?" 

"Exquisitely," said Edna, warmly. 

"Yes," said the duchess, looking across the room where 
Lord Mersey stood leaning both arms upon the piano, and 
staring down at his coat sleeves. "Yes, Grace is a favor- 
ite of mine ; I hope you will like her, because I like you." 

"Your grace is very kind to me," said Edna, simply. 
"I think I shall like Miss Bromley. We have not spoken 
as yet. Isn't she very beautiful?" 

"Yes," said the duchess; "I think so. Look at Lord 
Mersey now ! I suppose you are a botanist — no ?" 

"I don't know the names of half the common flowers," 
said Edna. 

"What is it — minerals, air currents, shells, or what, 
my dear? Something has attracted him." 

Edna blushed under this cross-examination. 

"Then it must have been my supreme ignorance, your 
grace ; no doubt that is it. He looked upon it as curious, 
quite phenomenal." 

"Hem !" said the duchess. "He tells me you and he 
had a conversation in the Rosedene preserves the other 
day." 

"I met him in the woods," said Edna. 
The duchess smiled, and taking up Edna's hand, turned 
it palm upward. 

"I am an old witch, my dear, and am particularly clever 

at reading the past lives of people. Let me see " and 

she began tracing the delicate lines on the soft little palm. 
"What do I read there " 
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Edna drew her hand away suddenly, with a look almost 
of fear. 

The duchess stared at her with an amused smile. 

"My dear child, I was only joking! One would think 
you had committed a murder, or had some deadly secret 
you were afraid would slip out. Why, what a strange 
child you are ! First pale, then red, and now pale again ! 
Tut, tut, if I were your mother" — and she sighed — "I 
should send you to bed at nine o'clock at night for a 
month or two." 

There was something so motherly and aflfectionate in 
the trifling that Edna lowered her face and had to strug- 
gle with her tears. If she had had a mother! Why 
should they all treat her like an innocent schoolgirl? If 
they only knew ! 

Miss Bromley could not go on playing all the evening, 
and presently the music ceased. Lord Mersey leaned 
against the piano for fully five minutes after it was silent, 
and then raised his head and looked round as if he was 
surprised to find himself where he was. 

Then without a word of thanks he turned away and 
strode over to Edna. But there was a storm in Edna's 
bosom that warned her she had best beat a safe retreat 
while there was time, and with a feeling of thankfulness 
she heard Lady Portiield murmur that her carriage was 
waiting. 

Edna had to wait until it had gone, and while she stood 
looking on at the card table Lord Mersey came up beside 
her. 

"I'm going," he said, in his straightforward way, 
"Now that I find that it was Miss Weston who found 
me trespassing on her preserves 1 had better make a 
further apology and get a formal permission to repeat the 
offense." 

Edna laughed. 

"The Rosedene preserves and park, and anything else 
that interests you on the premises, are at your service," 
she said. 

"Eh?" he said, with a quick upraising of his eyebrows. 
"Miss Weston, that's rather comprehensive." 

Edna blushed, half with annoyance at her own want of 
skill in framinc her sentence. 
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"Come as often as you please, my lord," she said; 
"that is what I mean." 

He took her hand and bowed low over it. 

"I shall avail myself of that gracious permission," he 
said, gravely, "for I love the Rosedene woods. Good- 
night !" 

The Rosedene bays came dashing over the courtyard 
stones, footmen swung back curtains and stood ready 
to fling open doors and dash down steps, and Edna found 
herself in the carriage, half wondering whether she had 
epent the evening sitting at the feet of a duchess. 

Aunt Martha was enthusiastic in her praise of the castle 
and its illustrious inmates. 

"As for the duchess, my dear Edna, it is impossible 
to feel anything but at one's ease with her. I have always 
heard that the higher one goes in society the more natural 
and simple-hearted one finds the people. And so it must 
be when you come to consider it. Have you enjoyed 
yourself, dear?" 

"Very much, aunt." 

"I am very glad of that. How beautiful that dress of 
yours looked ! Black and silver always suited you. And 
that was Lord Mersey with the high forehead and the 
dark eyes? Very clever, is he not, my dear?" 

"Very, aunt," said Edna, dutifully, as she leaned back 
and closed her eyes, and then Aunt Martha, overtired by 
excitement, leaned back among the luxurious cushions 
and went to sleep, too. But Edna was not asleep; she 
was thinking — thinking and traveling back to that sum- 
mer eve when he had taken her close to his breast and 
whispered those sweet, fervent words that seemed to burn 
into her heart ; to that summer mom when she knelt by 
his side before the altar and heard him swear to love 
and cherish her for better and for worse; to that sum- 
mer eve, again, when he stood before her, stem and pas- 
sionate, and bade her go her way and leave him to go 
his, promising that never would he claim the honor and 
obedience that she had promised him that day. 

Edna opened her eyes and leaned forward. Oh, to 
think of it all was to court madness! They had neared 
'More Park, were close upon it. The moon was high in 
the heavens, and shining full down upon the house. A 
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turn in the road brought them to the winding avenue, 
the gravel path shining like marble in the moonlight, every 
tree and every shrub standing out like a piece of carving 
against the soft blue light. 

Suddenly Aunt Martha feels her arm grasped and hears 
a low cry of alarm. ' 

"What is it, my dear Edna?" she exclaims, waking 
suddenly, and staring straight before her. 

"Look, aunt ! Quick ! quick ! Do you see ?" 

"See — where — what?" asks Aunt Martha. 

"There, in the avenue — a man ! Look I" 

Aunt Martha looks and sees, quite plainly, a tall man 
standing in the avenue of More Park, looking up at More 
House. 

"Yes, my dear. I see him ! It's very strange. What 
can it be ? Perhaps it's a gamekeeper." 

"No, no !" breathes Edna, and she is trembling terribly, 
"it is not a gamekeeper. I know it! I am sure of it! 
He is there for no good ; how can he be at such a time 
of night? He has no right there ! No right there !" 

"My dear Edna!" remonstrates Mrs. Weston. "You 
are overstrung, excited. The most natural thing in the 
world for a stranger to stroll up the avenue on such a 
night to see the house in the moonlight." 

"He was no stranger!" retorted Edna, with a trembling 
air of conviction. "I — I — feel as if I had seen him be- 
fore," and she looked out of the window fearfully, but the 
carriage had left the avenue far behind by that time, 
and they were entering the Rosedene drive. 

Edna fell back with a low, terrified sob. 

"Hush, my dear!" soothed Aunt Martha; "overtired 
and excited, very naturally, too. My dear child !" 

No right there? Surely if any man had a right to 
stand in the avenue of More Park, Cyril More, the owner, 
had that right, for it was he and no other. And why 
had he come there on that monlight night? Possibly to 
say farewell to the home of his forefathers before he 
turned his back once more, and perhaps for the last 
time. For that — to say farewell, and also for some other 
object What was it? 
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"if I COULD FIND OUT !" 

Edna had started well, and continued winning golden 
opinions from all, save one or two young ladies who 
were inclined to regard her in the light of an intruder, 
poaching on their happy hunting grounds,- especially 
those young ladies who lived in the vicinity of the manor, 
and were in the habit of casting designing thoughts to- 
ward that eccentric nobleman. Lord Mersey, for his lord- 
ship, in his unconscious way, which was more effective 
and courageous than an actually daring one, cultivated 
Edna's society assiduously. He had been used to con- 
fine his rambles to the Rosedene preserves, but since the 
young heiress had come down and lit up the old place 
with her sweet, ,innocent kind of beauty, he enlarged his 
walks, and soon penetrated into the flower garden, then 
on to the terrace, and so, by degrees, got into the habit of 
dropping into Aunt Martha's drawing room, just about 
five. 

Aunt Martha and he got on remarkably; she was al- 
ways glad to see him, and he seemed particularly fond of 
talking to her, though Aunt Martha did not understand 
one-half he was saying; but she liked to listen, and de- 
clared that "it did her good." 

"Ah, my dear Lord Mersey, if my poor brother — Ed- 
na's father, you know — were alive and here, what great 
friends you would be! There was nothing he had not 
studied. He used to talk to Edna and me, in the sum- 
mer evenings, as we were at our work, just as you do." 

And Lord Mersey would stroke his beard dreamily, 
and say : 

"Miss Weston's father — yes, I should like to have 
known him." 

But he seemed very well contented to know Edna 
herself, and Edna appeared, and was really glad, to see 
him. 

There was a particularly comfortable chair beside the 
window, which gradually got to be reearded as. Lowl 
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Mersey's chair, and in it he would seat himself, stretcfi« 
ing his long legs out, with an air of repose and serenity 
and placidly watch Aunt Martha make her tea, which 
she did after the duchess' own manner and receipt. 

Edna's place was on a small couch drawn up beside 
a little table, which was generally littered with some fancy 
— very fancy — ^work, or book opened face downward. 
She, too, would watch Aunt Martha, or sit with her face 
half-shielded by her hand and gaze at the fire, and Lord 
Mersey's eyes would wander from Mrs. Weston's kindly, 
commonplace countenance to the sweet, delicate face a 
little further on, and he would wonder what had given to 
that face the strange, wistful, sad expression which would 
settle upon it so often, so very often. 

He knew, as one does know, that while he was talking 
sometimes she was not listening, that she could not have 
told a word if she had been asked, but that her thoughts 
were far away, recalling something — or somebody. At 
this latter suggestion Lord Mersey would look graver 
even than was his wont, and stroke his beard until it 
glistened and shone again, and he would murmur and 
mutter to himself, and rouse the dreaming beauty with 
some question that would be answered. 

Sometimes other visitors would drop in — Lord Mersey's 
mother. Lady Portfield, or the vicar and his wife, very 
often the great duchess herself, but Lord Mersey would 
keep his chair — if he could do so without too violently 
infringing the rules of society, which says one visitor 
shall beat a retreat when another enters — and naturally 
people began to talk. Then again, Edna was too great 
an acquisition, too great an heiress also, to be left in se- 
clusion, and there were dinner parties and dances, all of 
which she was expected to attend. She would go, charm" 
ing everybody with her simple, girlish beauty and gentle 
grace, and the men would go mad about her, not only 
because she was so beautiful and bewitching, but because 
she was so invulnerable. 

Young Bromley stated the case — ^he was a barrister and 
heir to the baronetcy, and a lady-killer to boot — ^very 
plainly in the smoking room of Bromley Hall after a din- 
ner party, at which Edna had been the beauty, and th« 
bellf 
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"I tell you what it is," said he, pufEng impressively 
at a huge regalia, and looking pensively round at the 
listeners as they sat or lounged about the smoking room ; 
"this is the gem of the county, and when she comes out 
in town there will be a sensation. She is irresistible. It is 
not because she is beautiful " 

"Which she undoubtedly is," remarked Viscount Al- 
fred, a young cornet in the Blues, who had fallen head 
over heels in love with Edna at first sight. 

"Which she undoubtedly is," echoed Bromley, "hut be- 
cause she is utterly unimpressionable " 

"By your royal highness !" laughed some one. 

"By all of us," retorted Bromley, with calm noncha- 
lance. "Is there one of you who has produced any effect ?" 
Truth as well as modesty caused the inevitable silence. 
"No, she is gentleness and amiability herself; there is 
not an ounce of vanity in her composition, and she will 
listen to any of us with the sweetest consideration — even 
to you, Alfred, my lamb, for I saw you talking to her 
for three-quarters of an hour at the duchess' the other 
evening." 

The young viscount blushed as hotly and prettily as any 
of his sisters could have done. 

"But just as you think you have interested her, and 
are making a step forward ; just as you begin to feel how 
bewitching she is, there comes over her a gentle abstrac- 
tion, a dreamy absence and unconsciousness of your hum- 
ble existence — not to say proximity — ^that makes you cold 
with despair." 

"That's it, beautifully described, my dear sir!" as- 
sented a fox-hunting squire, who had resisted innumer- 
able circes and fallen at Edna's feet without a struggle. 
"And when you stop and wait piteously for her return to 
mundane affairs, she comes down from heaven or wher- 
ever she has been, and smiling sweetly says : 'I beg your 
pardon ! I was thinking of something else !' " 

"Something else? Somebody else!" groaned another 
admirer. 

"No," said Bromley ; "not somebody else. " I don't think 
that. She hasn't that look, and she would guard against 
that dreamy way of hers if it were so." 
^ "Hem 1" mused the young squire. "You mav be wrong 
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there. Here comes some one who ought to know, if all 
accounts are true," he added, as Lord Mersey came wan- 
dering into the room. 

"What are you fellows talking about ?" he asked. 

"About the one topic — the heiress," replied the squire. 

Mersey turned to choose a pipe from the rack before he 
spoke. 

"Do you mean Miss Weston?" he asked. "Scarcely a 
suitable topic for discussion in a smoking room." 

And there was something in his straightforward gaze 
over his pipe, as he lit it, that silenced any retort, though 
the young squire whispered behind his hand to Bromley : 

"Mersey is hit harder than any of us, by Jove !" 

There was little chance for any of them, they thought, 
if that really was the case ; for who could resist the heir 
to the manor and thirty thousand a year? 

At least, there was one woman in this world who could 
not, and that was Grace Bromley; and it is only fair to 
say that she would have given her hand to Lord Mersey 
if he had been a commoner with thirty shillings instead 
of thirty thousand. 

We have only seen her for a few hours in the salon 
at the castle, and it is time, as she plays no unimportant 
part in our drama, that we should see a little more of 
her. 

Grace was seen to best advantage at the music stool, 
or beside the harp ; but she was possessed of a variety of 
accomplishments, could ride well to hounds, danced al- 
most as well as Edna — not quite, for Edna had caught 
some of the supple grace of the mountain Swiss — could 
skate, and lastly, had that rare gift of looking interesting 
and commanding, rather than attracting attention. 

"Grace would have made a first-class empress of Rome 
in the old imperial days," her brother had declared, and 
he had hit it, as usual. She was a superb figure, slim 
and straight as an arrow, with such dark hair brushed 
dean from her brow, and dark eyes that lit up beneath 
the long, dark brows, and sweeping lashes, when she was 
excited or angry. A truly imperial kind of beauty, that 
had borne down all before it, until Edna — sweet, dreamy 
Edna — had come upon the scene and wrested the scepter 
from her hand ; scarcely wrested it, but rendered it power- 
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less to command any longer where it most desired to do 
so. For, at one time, Lord Mersey had shown some signs 
of yielding himself to the imperial beauty — had begun 
tu feel the charm of her swift black eyes and impassioned 
voice — had felt a subtle kind of pleasure, half pain, half 
delight, in sitting beside the piano as she played, as 
only she could play, making the instrument obey her 
will and move with her feelings. Then it was pleas- 
ant to him to find her, who was so imperious and in- 
different to the men about her, so attentive and amiable 
to him, so ready to listen to his long, rambling disserta- 
tions and audible musings on all kinds of subjects, so 
anxious to learn anything he chose to teach her. All 
promised well ; the friendship which was gradually grow- 
ing would have developed into a warmer feeling; Lord 
Mersey, the creature of habit, would have discovered 
one day that he could not do without the society of the 
imperial beauty, who was all humility and soft obedience 
to him, and he would have made her the future Countess 
of Portfield. Until Edna came! 

"Came from whence?" asked Grace, as she sat beside 
her harp, her brows knitted over her brooding eyes, her 
long, shapely hands striking a sullen chord in harmony 
with her own thoughts. "Came from whence? No one 
knows ! Came without a friend, save the old woman who 
is tied to her body and soul — came without an introduc- 
tion, without any credentials of respectability ! — came, and 
won him from me! What does he see in her — ^is she 
more beautiful than I am ?" 

A large mirror, reaching from ceiling to floor, was 
opposite her, and she glanced in it as she replied : 

"No, I think not; honestly, I think not. What is it, 
then, that he^a man of the world, a scholar, hypercritical 
in refinement and culture — can see in her to charm him? 
Is it that dreamy abstraction, that little trick of wistful 
sadness ? Take care. Lord Mersey ! Did any girl with a 
blank, innocent past, look and behave as she does? If it 
is that which you find so charming, so irresistible, take 
care that it does not spring from some secret which you, 
with all your fine feelings, would scarcely think fitting 
for the future Countess of Portfield to hold." 
I Then her sister — much younger than herself, and a 
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great romp, who looked upon her sister Grace with 
something like contempt, because she took no interest 
in prize bulls and the improvement of stock, subjects 
Kate would discuss with her father, Sir George, for hours. 
Kate was short, thickset and boyish, the image of her 
father, as they all said — came in, whistling like a boy, 
stopping to exclaim, in a voice, clear and ringing as a 
boy's also : "What, Grace ! wasting all this beautiful after- 
noon over that monstrosity in catgut! Why don't you 
come out? I've been " 

"My dear Kate, spare me the details, I beg!" inter- 
rupted "my Lady Grace," as Kate called her ; "I can guess 
where you have been — the stables, the pig sty, the ken- 
nels. Look at your boots !" 

"Rather dirty, aren't they ? You should see father's ! — 
but then they're topboots, and don't matter. I wish 
mamma would let me wear topboots!" 

"A stable boy's waistcoat and a huntsman's cap. Cer- 
tainly!" said Grace, sweeping the strings of her harp, 

"How shocked you would all be ! — all except Mersey." 

"Would you oblige me, my dear Kate, by giving gentle- 
men their title when you speak of them ?" 

"The Right Honorable Viscount Mersey!" resumed 
Kate, with due pomposity; "he's the best of the lot, for 
all his bookwormish propensities. He never scolds and 
worries and teases me as you do, and I believe he likes 
me. 

"He is interested in any phenomenon, monstrous or 
otherwise," calmly retorted Grace. 

"Thank you, my Lady Grace !" retorted Kate, coloring 
— she had her father's temper, short and fiery — "don't 
you wish you were a monstrosity? He doesn't seem to 
take much interest in you now." 

Grace paled, and her eyes shot fire as she bent down 
to tighten a string; but her voice was quite calm as she 
said: 

"Did he ever do so? Kate, I think I will take your ad- 
vice, so emphatically if not delicately given, and go out. 
Would you mind ordering the mare ? I am sure you are 
going to the stables!" and with this parting thrust my 
Lady Grace rose and sailed from the room. 
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Kate looked after her ere she in her turn went to do as 
rfie was bid, for it was noticeable that sharp as Kate was 
with her tongue and rough in her manner, she was never 
reluctant to run on Grace's errands or do her bidding. 
Kate looked after her and whistled. 

"Poor Grace! I wonder if she does care for him? 
What fools girls are to fall in love! I declare I never 
will!" 

Grace's mare came round — a beautiful creature, almost 
black, and as shapely as a painted horse of Wouverman's 
— and Grace got on his back and started for a gallop, 
and for a time the green-eyed monster that even music 
would not exorcise, was cast off in the clear, bracing air 
of the spring afternoon. Grace would have been all the 
better for that ride, but as fate would have it, after 
reaching Fox Gorse cover she turned to go home by 
the More Park road, and coming into it by a bridle path 
through the wood, came full upon an elegant little phae- 
ton, drawn by a pair of cream ponies, and driven by 
Edna. A tiny groom sat behind, with his arms sternly 
folded and his baby face fixed in stolid impassiveness after 
the manner of his kind ; but it was not by the phaeton, or 
the ponies, or the groom that Grace's earnest gaze was 
drawn, but to the beautiful girl who held the reins and 
whip, and drove as if she were driving in her dream, and 
her face set with a wistful sadness. Grace was just 
going to ride up to the phaeton, which was walking up 
the hill, when a man's figure came through the wood 
opposite her, and held up his hand to stop the phaeton, 
and taking off his hat walked across to it. 

It was Lord Mersey, and Grace saw that as he ap- 
proached Edna's face lost its dreaminess, and lit up with 
the sweet smile which was worth more than all Grace's 
imperial beauty. 

She saw Lord Mersey look at his hands, as if they were 
too dirty to touch the daintily gloved one of the young 
charioteer, and then wipe them on his trousers, just as a 
waterman might do, before he took the little, primrose- 
colored pair. He had got something to show her, evi- 
dently, for he produced something from one of the front 
pockets of his loose coat, and Edna's head and his went 
jserv cXoRP toirether over the somethinc : anrf *-ii«9 Grace 
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heard Lord Mersey's deep voice explaining or recounting 
how he had found it, Edna listening all the while with 
interested attention. Then suddenly there came the old 
loojc of abstraction and absence, and Lord Mersey, per- 
haps, noticing it himself, stepped aside, said 'good-by, 
raised his hat, and the phaeton walked on. 

Grace watched them part, as she had watched them 
meet, pale and anxious, then she turned her horse's head 
toward the road again, and, clinching her whip, mur- 
mured : 

"She does not care for him — I know it, I feel it! — 
and yet she will win him, if I know a man's nature at 
all. That indifference of hers would pique him into a 
declaration. She has bewitched him ! He will grow still 
more infatuated, propose to her, marry her, and be mis- 
erable — yes, for I know him. It will happen, as sure as 
fate, unless something prevents it ! Surely," she mused, 
her color coming and going — "surely it were no sin to 
prevent him making himself miserable for life — to save 
his happiness ? Any means to such an end would be par- 
donable. What can I do ? If I could find out the cause 
for that manner of hers — if I could but find out some- 
thing about her !" 

Patience, Grace Bromley, and chance — or shall we say 
fate? — may throw that knowledge in your way. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

CAPT. MORTON. 

The spring advanced ; the London season had com- 
menced ; the duchess and the Portfields had gone up ; the 
one to the ducal mansion in Grosvenor Square, the other 
to the corner house in Park Lane, from whence Lord 
Mersey could see the flowers and the grass; but Edna 
still remained at Rosedene. She was growing fond of 
the place — the chestnuts were in full bloom; the birds 
made the air musical ; the atmosphere was fragrant with 
the scents of the spring flowers — and could not tear her' 
self away; besides, she shrank from the excitement of 
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Iier debut, and did not feel strong enough to exchange the 
quiet lanes and silent woods, wheire she could commune 
with the past, for the noisy turrnoil of fashionable life 
in the great city. The Bromleys also remained; Sir 
George was far too busy about the land, and Lady Brom- 
ley would not move without him. Then came Mr. and 
Mrs. More, and Edna's little sweetheart, Bertie. Mrs. 
More was quite charmed — quite charmed with Rosedene ; 
everything about it was too delicious — really too delicious, 
she declared, and Edward More experienced a miserable 
kind of satisfaction in being near the great inheritance be- 
tween which and him only stood his reprobate of a brother, 
wicked Sir Cyril. 

He spent most of his time, when he was not writing 
in the library, wandering about the outskirts of the park, 
grumbling at«the dilapidations and planning the altera- 
tions he would make when he reigned in his brother's 
stead. Mrs. More paid visits, drove about in Edna's pony 
phaeton, dawdled about on the sofa reading French nov- 
els, and spent the rest of her time in consultations with 
her maid on sundry questions of costume; then Edna 
was left pretty much to herself, and did not complain of 
feeling lonely. 

It was a restful, peaceful time which promised to stretch 
far into the future, but the change was nearer at hand 
than dreamed. 

One evening, in the middle of May, had been fixed 
for a small dinner party at Rosedene. Unlike most din- 
ner parties it was really to be small, the Bromleys, the 
vicar and his wife, and Lord Mersey, who had come 
down expressly for it — though he declared that he had 
come to get a breath of air and to see grass that was not 
covered with half an inch of dirt. 

The dinner was served in the small dining room; the 
drawing room and the conservatory adjoining it were lit 
up, the latter being thrown open to the room for the 
first time. Mrs. More was in her glory, attired in a cos- 
tume just fresh from Worth's, and glittering like a huge 
firefly with diamonds. Edna also wore one of Worth's 
costumes, but it was neither gorgeous nor glittering, sim- 
ply a soft, clinging material that was neither cashmere 
not crape, and neither dove color nor stone-gray; its 
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simplicity was rather increased than destroyed by tSe 
rich, quiet-looking lace that seemed to have lit upon it 
like a spider's web, and for jewelry she wore a small 
blossom of azalea — a daring thing to do — but perfectly 
successful. Even Mrs. More, who had inveighed against 
the dress as a plain, dowdy thing, not at all up to Worth's 
firm, was fain to admit that it had made Edna — or she 
had made it, which was it, Mrs. More ? — look remarkably 
effective. 

A year ago how the glad, untroubled heart of the girl 
would have delighted in that admission, but now — she just 
glanced in the glass in answer to the imploring look of her 
delighted maid, and felt a small sense of satisfaction. 

Bertie happened to be in the drawing room as she came 
down, and he stood and looked at her for a moment with 
speechless admiration in his blue eyes. 

"How beautiful you look!" he said at last. "What is 
that dress you have got on ? You seem to float in it. Why 
doesn''t mamma wear a dress like that, instef,d of that 
one she has put on, which seems all on fire ?" 

Edna assured him that mamma's was a much prettier 
dress than hers; but Bertie remained obstinately incredu- 
lous, and at last silenced Edna. 

"If you think so, why didn't you wear one like it ?" 

Edna might have explained that it would not have 
suited her, but she contented herself with stooping down 
and kissing the child, and that satisfied him very much 
more completely. 

As a great favor he begged to be allowed to remain 
in the drawing room until dinner was announced, and al- 
though Mrs. More at first ridiculed the idea, when Edna 
seconded the request she granted it rather reluctantly. 
Bertie was getting too big a child; he reminded people 
of mamma's age too forcibly. 

So Bertie ensconced himself behind Edna's chair, and 
presently a carriage dashed up to the door and the Brom- 
leys were announced. Almost at the same moment the 
vicar and his wife made their appearance, and, wonder- 
ful to relate, Lord Mersey, punctual to the moment, was 
heard in the hall telling the footman, in a deep voice, 
to be careful with his coat, as there were some fern leaves 
IB the pockets which he had gathered as he came along. 
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Bertie watched them all in his little, critical way, and 
fcT the moment, as Grace sailed into the room, tall, dark 
and imperial, in a close, habit-like dress of dark blue with 
a touch of crimson at the bosom and a ruby jewel in her 
raven hair, he stared with all a young artist's delight, 
but presently he turned his blue eyes toward Edna, and 
let them remain there until Lord Mersey came in. There 
, was much shaking of hands and the usual small talk^^jii^ 
which Mrs. More's voice could be heard predominant, and 
the butler was just announcing dinner when a footman 
called him outside, and after an animated conference with 
the great dignitary, in a hushed whisper, entered with a 
card on a silver salver for Mr. Edward More. 

"Eh, what's this?" said Edward More, who was talk- 
ing politics with the vicar — your clergyman is always 
ready to talk politics or warfare, perhaps because he is 
debarred from taking an active part in either. "A gentle- 
man in the library. 1 can't see the name by this light; 
strange fashion this for keeping a room half dark — quite 
mediaeval, and the name is printed, too, small enough 
to require a microscope. What is the name, Edna ?" 

Edna took the card, and in her sweet, musical voice, 
read out "Capt. Morton." 

"Morton!" echoed Edward, with a nervous twitch of 
his eyebrows, as he glanced at his wife. "What on earth 
— will you excuse me a moment, Edna?" and muttering 
and grumbling he left the room. Talk dwindled away 
while he was gone, everyone felt curious to hear who 
Capt. Morton might be. The butler worried himself 
to death about the dinner in the hall, and the cook, a 
French chef, to whom Edna paid a salary larger than a 
colonial bishop's, raved and swore in the kitchen at the 
prospect of the dinner being spoiled. 

Presently Edward More returned and came up to 
Edna ; he looked just as he looked when he was arguing 
a rather terrible case at the Chancery bar, and fidgeted 
with his eyeglasses as he explained: 

"A great friend of mine come down on business — was 
very sorry to intrude — and would call again " 

"Oh, but," said Edna, openmg her eyes, "surely yon 
asked him to stay." 
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Edward More dropped his thick lids over his keen, 
little eyes, and muttered something to which Edna re- 
sponded warmly "By all means," and again Edward 
More left the room, returning in a few minutes to ex- 
plain that his friend, Capt. Morton, had accepted Edna's 
kind invitation, and as soon as he had changed his dress 
would join them, and he begged that Miss Weston would 
not spoil the dinner, etc., etc., and as Edward More sec- 
onded the modest request, dinner was announced. 

The soup, upon which the chef had expended many 
anxious hours, was dispatched with very little considera- 
tion, owing to the general curiosity, and the fish would 
doubtless have shared the same fate if a footman had 
not thrown open the door, just after the turbot had ap- 
peared, and announced "Capt. Morton." 

As all looked up there entered a tall, distinguished- 
looking and singularly handsome gentleman. 

Everybody looked surprised. 

Edna for her part had imagined a fair, florid and 
rather stout man of the ordinary military type. But Capt. 
Morton had nothing martial about him, excepting his dark 
and carefully trained mustache and his upright figure, and 
the latter was toned down and softened by a singu- 
lar grace, that pervaded face, figure and expression, and 
was almost feminine. 

The captain glanced around with a pair of dark and 
perfectly composed eyes, picked out Edna at a glance, 
bowed over her hand as he murmured a few admirably 
chosen apologies and thanks, and with a general bow 
around, took a seat that had been left vacant for him 
next the vicar's wife. It was a capital place for the 
captain, who might naturally be expected, as a stranger, 
to be slightly curious as to his company, for it com- 
manded the whole table. 

Soup was brought to him, 'conversation flowed on and 
past him for a time, and then Edward, just as if he were 
grumbling, remarked that he, the captain, had not taken 
long to change his dress. 

"A soldier should always be able to don his uniform, 
either for the field or the drawing room, in ten minutes," 
said the captain. And again everyone was struck by 
tke soft, musical tone of the unmartial voice, "Besides," 
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he added, with a smile, "to tell you the truth, I have 
traveled far, and was very hungry; visions of dinner to 
say nothing of fairer and better things, rose before me; 
and I don't think the man in the play who changes his 
costume four times in fourteen minutes could have felt 
more anxious to don the proper habiliments." 

This little pleasantry broke the ice, and let the captain 
into the general conversation, and certainly it was im- 
proved by his admission ; few men could talk better, and 
not one in a score of them knew so well when to talk 
and when to be satisfied with listening. Capt. Morton 
was an artist at all points, and had studied his subjects 
deeply ; so it happened that, whether Lord Mersey started 
botany or travel, Mrs. Edward More dress and fashion, 
Edward law and politics, or the vicar war and rumors of 
war, Capt. Morton was equal to all. He had seen the 
new plant in the Jardin Botanique in Paris, and could 
describe it to Lord Mersey accurately ; he had also seen, 
in the same city, the new costumes worn at the last 
Elysee ball, and had much to say about them for Mrs. 
Edward More's and the other ladies' delectation ; he had 
brought the latest news about the probable change of 
ministry from town, and he was ready to enter into a 
discussion of the theater of war in Spain or the Cape 
Coast. 

And yet he did not intrude into the conversation, but, 
with exquisite art, actually led it, while appearing to be 
led by it; all the while seeming to open his mind and 
lips with a frank confidence, while in reality he was 
gauging every mind about him. 

When the ladies moved to the drawing room, the cap- 
tain got a tone more genial, and was all war, politics and 
sports. He had hunted game, small and great, all over 
the world, and had anecdotes to tell and experiences to 
relate, besides which the records of glorious runs after 
the immortal fox seemed tame and spiritless. 

And yet it was no vain boasting; the vicar and Lord 
Mersey would have caught him if he had sinned against 
veracity. He had really shot tigers in Bengal, raced the 
kangaroo in Australia and snared the subtle beaver in 
North America. 
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"Capt. Morton appears to have been everywhere,* 
said the vicar, as Edward More rose as a signal to join 
the ladies. 

"I think I might almost plead guilty," said Capt. Mor- 
ton, quietly. "I am cosmopolitan. A free lance, and I 
am almost one, stands a chance of going anywhere and 
everywhere, and picking up a little of something wherever 
he goes." 

Tea was on the table, and Aunt Martha was deep in 
the mystery as the gentlemen entered. Capt. Morton 
made his way to her side, and took the greatest interest 
in her proceedings, mentioning casually that he had seen 
the Russians make tea — they are the greatest tea drinkers 
in the world — and explaining that they introduced a pinch 
of lemon. 

Aunt Martha, delighted to get a new idea on her 
favorite topic, rang for a lemon instantly, and Capt. 
Morton cut it with his own hands — ^they were long and 
shapely and very white, though the right hand had a long 
scar across it — and squeezed the proper quantity of juice 
into the tea. 

Then he moved away and Joined a small group in the 
conservatory. They were gathered, not round a flower, 
but round little Bertie, who had been caught in the act 
of stealing in to get another glimpse of the beautiful 
ladies and grand gentlemen before going to bed. 

The captain was very fond of children — so he declared 
— and stooped down to put his hand upon Bertie's silken 
head and ask him his name. He did it in his softest and 
most insinuating voice, but Bertie, after looking at him 
for a moment with childish steadfastness, moved slightly 
away and refused to answer, which greatly shocked Mrs. 
More, who explained that he was a most peculiar child, 
and terribly fanciful and willful — "And, I am ashamed to 
say, Miss Weston encourages him !" 

Then the captain turned to Edna, and they two walked 
down the conservatory together. 

If Capt. Morton was not a lady-killer it was not his 
fault. Few women could resist the intoxicating homage 
which was indicated by the soft voice and lowered, im- 
passioned gaze of the dark eyes; of that manner which 
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had been matured in foreign courts, where manners had 
been considered before anything ; respect, admiration, de- 
votion commingled, the captain could infuse with look' 
and tone, and many a woman of the world had mistaken 
them for honest and passionate love. 

Capt. Morton's manner to Edna, the heiress and host- 
ess, was perfection ; full of respect and profound attention. 
When she spoke he listened as if her words were those 
of an oracle, and when it came to him to speak he did so 
with the deference that might mark the tone of a subject 
addressing a sovereign. 

Edna came back from that short walk more than ever 
charmed with Capt. Morton, and she would not have 
been a woman if she had felt otherwise. 

The cards were on the table when they reentered the 
drawing room, and the captain was quite ready to take 
a hand, but stood aside for the vicar, with the greatest 
amiability, taking a seat next Aunt Martha, and charm- 
ing the soul out of the gentle old lady, telling her all 
about the fans in Spain and Japan, and looking over the 
one he held at the people in the room with his dark eyes 
that noticed every little look, and sharp ears that let not 
a single word slip by them. 

Lord Mersey and Edna were standing talking together 
near the conservatory ; Lord Mersey was telling her how 
much the duchess wished that Edna would come up to 
town, and adding a few words on his own account, and 
Edna stood with a hesitating look. Anyone would have 
guessed that they had been talking of some matter more 
important and nearer their hearts than this, and the cap- 
tain, turning his eyes toward Grace Bromley, as she sat 
at a table looking at some book, fancied that she for one 
thought so. His eyes rested on her handsome face and 
downcast eyes for a moment, then he said he would go 
and fetch a leaf he had admired in the conservatory to 
show Mrs. Weston, and he made his way across the room 
and glanced over Grace Bromley's shoulder. What made 
him smile, as he came back, leaf in hand, with a self- 
satisfied smile? Was it because he had seen that the 
book Grace seemed so deeply engrossed in was upside 
down? Presently Aunt Martha asked if. Miss Bromley 
would sing for them, and as Grace moved to the piano. 
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the captain opened it for her, and was ready with her 
music. 

He stood by while she sang, his eyes on everybody, 
and more especially on Lord Mersey, who soon left Edna, 
with that reluctant way peculiar to him, and came and 
stood beside the piano, his hands folded behind him, his 
head bent and his whole attitude one of the dreamy en- 
thusiast. 

"Perhaps Capt. Morton will sing for us?" said Edna, 
and the captain, after protesting that he would sound like 
a raven mocking a nightingale, sat down to the piano. 

At the first few notes there was a profound silence; 
the card players suspended playing, Lord Mersey got close 
to the piano and shut his eyes ; the captain's triumph was 
complete. 

They implored him to sing again, and he did so, mod- 
estly and unaffectedly, and sang better than before. 
' As he raised his head to give vent to the last high note, 
he looked up in the glass over the piano and saw Grace 
Bromley's face reflected. She was looking at the down- 
cast one of Lord Mersey, and with such a look that if 
Capt. Morton had any doubts as to her feelings before, 
that look solved them. 

The revelation — or confirmation — nearly spoiled that 
note, but the captain did not mind that, for he felt that 
he held the key to Grace Bromley's heart, and he was 
satisfied. 

"Splendid!" exclaimed Lord Mersey, in his deep bass. 
"Capt. Morton, I have never heard any tenor better 
than yours, excepting Mario's." 

"Humph!" growled Edward More, over his cards. 
"I've told him often that he would have made a fortune 
on the stage." 

The captain glanced across and smiled, and no one 
■would have guessed that there was anything in that smile 
but the merest gratitude for a rough compliment. 

Then the carriages came up and the party broke up; 
a servant waited to conduct the captain to his rooms, 
and he said good-night, shaking hands with Edward 
IVlore with the rest, but adding, in a whisper : 

"Come up to my room; I will wait for you." 



CHAPTER XXX, 

CASTLES IN SPAIN. 

The haridsome and captivating Capt. Morton was 
something more than "an old friend" of Edward More's 
— he was, in truth, a distant relative. One of the More's, 
in years gone by — a cousin of Edward and Cyril More's 
father — had been what is commonly known as a "loose 
fish," and had put a climax to a number of offenses 
against his wealthy and high-born relatives by marrying 
a second-rate French actress from the Porte St. Martin. 

The direct line of the Mores had thereupon disowned 
him, and he, possessing no mean share of the family 
pride, had retorted by disowning them; in other words, 
he took his wife's name, and was known as Morton. 

The affair had been so admirably hushed up that the 
world had either not known or had quite forgotten that 
such a person as George More or Morton had existed; 
and as neither George Morton, his wife, nor their son 
ever claimed relationship with their powerful kinsmen, 
the world was not likely to be reminded of it. That son 
was our friend, the elegant captain, and it is scarcely 
necessary to explain why Edward More's compliment re- 
specting the captain's chances in a professional career 
was neither in good taste nor exactly pleasing to the re- 
cipient. It is not pleasant to be reminded that you are the 
son of a third-rate French actress and a disowned branch 
of the house. 

Edward More, as he made his way to the captain's 
room, was rather sorry that he had made the little speech 
—for, if the truth was told, Edward More, the irritable, 
bad-tempered barrister, of whom many people were 
afraid, was, in his turn, rather afraid of Capt. Morton; 
for what reason, it would be rather difficult to say, but 
the fact was indisputable, and Edward More was aware 
that the captain as well as himself was perfectly cogni- 
zant of it. 

Edward More knocked at the door, and having received 
permission, given in a soft, sweet voice, entered the first 
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of a suit of three rooms — dressing-, batH ana uedroom— 
■which had been allotted to the captain. 

The captain was seated in a luxurious chair near the 
fireplace; a small fire had been lighted, for the nights 
were still chilly, as is usual with our English spring, and 
the captain was lounging back, with his slippered feet 
resting on a small Louis-Quatorze chair ; he wore a dark 
crimson satin dressing gown, of which he had turned 
back the wide wristbands, leaving his hands free to hold 
before the fire ; they were very shapely, as has been said, 
and they looked as white as a lady's against the dark 
background of satin. 

The captain looked up with a smile as Edward More's 
frowning face came round the door, and removing his 
feet from the dainty chair, he waved one white hand 
toward it, saying: i 

"Welcome, my gentle Edward — be seated." 

"Phew !" replie\i Edward, shaking his head at the fire 
angrily. "Not near the fire. What on earth do you want 
with it?" 

"Ah !" said the captain, pleasantly. "You northerners 
are all in love with your native cold ; but we — I am half 
a Frenchman, as you were kind enough to remind me 
to-night — like warmth — warmth, wine and women; was 
not that the old Sybarites' motto?" 

"I don't know," said Edward More, snappishly. 

Then, as a pleasant smile stole over the face of the not- 
to-be-irritated captain, he turned upon him sharply. 

"What brings you here, Morton?" 

"The ricketiest and dirtiest fly, I think, I ever trav- 
eled in; and I have traveled in many sorts in divers 
countries. If I could have let you know, you might have 
sent the carriage !" 

Edward More looked as if he would rather have sent 
a hearse for him, but he controlled himself, and said : 

"That's no answer, as you know. I asked what brought 
you here? What is the reason? You don't do things 
without a reason generally." 

"There I think you make a mistake!" retorted the 
captain, holding up his white forefinger as if he were 
prepared to indulge in a pleasant argument. "An idle 
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whim brought me here — or shall we say the desire to 
see your friendly face again, my dear Edward, and in- 
deed I am so very glad to see it — I have seen so many 
ugly scoundrels lately ! — that you ought to feel some little 
glow of delight at the sight of mine." 

Edward More grunted, but deeming it best to attempt 
conciliation, said: 

"Where have you been lately? What have you been 
doing?" 

"Ask me where I have not been, what I have not been 
doing," answered the captain, with a httle yawn. "My 
dear Edward, I have been half over the world — any- 
where, everywhere. Dp you object to my putting a few 
more coals on ? — an'd I have been at the old trade " 

"Card sharp — card playing!" snarled Edward. 

"Fie!" retorted the captain, with a pleasant laugh. 
"What is a soldier's trade but fighting? I have been 
fighting, my dear Edward." 

"Where?" 

"My dear Edward, you make a capital cross-examin- 
ing barrister; no wonder you are rich and famous. In 
Spain, if you must know, with Don Carlos. Spain, the 
land of the grave and the garlic; Spain, the land of 
the " 

"Pshaw!" interrupted Edward More; "what did you^ 
leave for — you did no good, I suppose?" 

"On the contrary, I did a great deal for his highness, 
I hope," replied the imperturbable captain. "I have never 
been accused of cowardice, my friend, and there were 
some sharp brushes now and then. Yes, if I had stayed 
I should have come back to you a colonel, or a general, 
who knows? But I came back — ^that is what you want 
to know — in consequence of a little unfortunate affair 
with a brother officer. A foolish young Spaniard, with 
too much fire in his blood and too little discretion in the 
use of the rapier. Poor boy ! He fancied that his little 
ladylove — a pretty little thing enough, your young friend. 
Miss Bromley, reminds me of her immensely — and I 
were too great friends ; it was no fault of mine, I swear ! 
The little girl would look at me with her black eyes, and 
k wasn't for me to tell her that though a cat may look 
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at a king, a young girl, as handsome as herself, with a 
jealous young boy lover, must not look at another man. 
I liked the boy better than his little ladybird, but what 
was I to do? He forced a quarrel on me and — one 
mustn't smoke here, of course, not even a simple ciga- 
rette! Ah, well, you know best! Where was I? Oh, 
yes. He fell at the first thrust, straight through the left 
lung. I don't think he lived three minutes afterward," 
and with a gentle sigh the sensitive captain warmed his 
hands and looked pensively at Edward's horror-stricken 
and disgusted face. 

"It turned out afterward that the boy was a near 
relation to Don Carlos himself, and so, as I have a horror 
of imprisonment in those dirty Spanish jails, and a still 
greater dislike to facing six muskets early in the morn- 
ing, I thought it best to make for the frontier and pay a 
little visit to dear old England." 

"But what made you come here ?" asked Edward, aftet 
a significant pause. 

The captain raised his eyebrows and smiled. 

"Have I not told you? — well, well," as Edward More 
tittered a snarl and fidgeted on his chair, "if you must 
know, I found London full of the prettiest little romance 
I had heard for a long time ; you know all about it, and 
shall tell me the true version directly, and I was so filled 
with curiosity to see the beautiful heroine that, hearing 
you were here taking care of her, I came down. I knew 
I should get a hearty welcome from my dear Edward!" 

"His dear Edward" bit his lips and looked as if he 
would have liked to pitch the gentle captain out of the 
window. 

"They said she was beautiful," resumed that fascinat- 
ing gentleman, "and allowing for the exaggerations usual 
in such a case, I expected to see a pretty little girl of the 
dairymaid type; but, by Heaven, they were right! She 
is simply lovely!" 

"You are talking of Miss Weston, I suppose ?" growled 
Edward." 

"Of whom else is all London talking?" rejoined the 
captain. "Of whom else but of the girl who comes into 
a million of money, and of the man who refused her and 
it on the same day." 
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Edward More looked from under his frowning brows, 
and commenced to bite his nails. 

"I doubted the million — I always make allowances for 
report and gossip," continued the captain, in a soft tone 
of self-communion, "but I distinctly refused to beUeve 
that any man could be so mad as to decline even half a 
million of money, though it was tied in a bundle with 
a charming young lady — and so I came down here to 
get a true version of this pretty little romance from your 
veracious lips. So proceed, my dear friend," he said, 
laying his hand on Edward More's knee, and looking up 
into his face with a smile full of confident power. 

"I can't tell you any more than you know already," 
said Edward More, irritably. 

"The million is correct, then?" said the captain. 

"I suppose so. I am not a trustee under John Weston's 
will, and I am not in Miss Weston's entire confidence. 
IThey say it is a million." 

"A million !" echoed the captain, nodding gently at 
the fire. "And she has no one excepting that amiable but 
weak old lady to protect her ? — barring you, my dear Ed- 
iward, who are a host in yourself, of course." 

"I don't know what you mean," growled Edward. 
"Miss Weston has plenty of people to protect her; she 
doesn't want for friends !" 

"She would be the only millionairess who ever did!" 
said the captain, with a smile. "And there are no rela- 
tives — no grim uncle, or stern guardian — ^no one but your- 
self, my dear Edward ?" 

"Miss Weston lives alone with her aunt," replied Ed- 
ward More. "What on earth do you want to know? 
iWhat can it matter to you ?" 

The captain smiled. 

"Tut! tut! All by herself. Poor little thing! And 
now, my dear Edward, to come to the most romantic 
chapter of the story ; is it true that the head of our house 
— ^the rash and reckless — what is it you call the poor 
devil? — the 'wicked Sir Cyril,' actually, of his own free 
will, refused this sweet, beautiful girl and her money — 
actually, to put it plainly, refused to take his chance of 
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her declining him, and so handing him the whole milho. 
instead of half?" 

Edward nodded sullenly. 

"Yes, Cyril refused." 

"But why, why?" 

"That's no business of mine," said Edward. 

"No," murmured the captain, softly rubbing his hands 
one over the other, just as one may see the sleek leopard, 
at the zoo rub his soft paws over each other as he eyes 
the plump little boys and girls on the other side of the 
cage. "No, as you say, the only matter that concerned 
you was his acceptance or refusal. If he had accepted — 
if he had married this beautiful creature, your chance of 
becoming Sir Edward, of More Park, would have been 
small." 

Edward's face went from red to white, but he said 
nothing. The captain watched him, with his head on one 
side, and his dark eyes gleaming keenly under the languid, 
half-closed lids. 

"That was what concerned you, my dear Edward ; and 
Cyril — foolish Sir Cyril ! — did not even see her, you say ?" 

"I didn't say so," growled Edward; "but he didn't see 
her, as it happened." 

"Never has seen her !" 

"Never, that I am aware of," replied Edward. 

The captain sat and nodded his handsome head at the 
fire thoughtfully. 

"Sol" he murmured, "there is something more in this 
than meets the eye. Suppose," and he turned a mocking 
smile upon the man he was tormenting, "supposing our 
dear brother. Sir Cyril, was married already ?" 

Edward More sprang to his feet with an oath, white in 
the face, and gasping. 

"No !" he said at last, reeling into a chair, "you don't 
know that; I can see by your face. You'd have said it 
sooner if you had. No, he is not married." 

"Not that I am aware of," said the captain, delighted 
by the spasm of terror which he had caused in the bosom 
of his friend. "No, I don't know itj I only said 'sup- 
pose.' " 
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"No, he is not married," said Edward, biting his nails 
thoughtfully, "or I should have heard of it. He ,is too 
well known to do anything of that kind secretly ; besides, 
the woman he married would have claimed her position. 
I wish I knew where he was — confound him 1" 

"Oh!" said the captain, dropping his lids still lowei* 
over his eyes, and speaking very slowly as he watched 
Edward, with a smile that hid a deep scrutiny, while it 
expressed the amusement the smiler derived from the 
troubles of the uneasy barrister. "Oh, you don't know 
where he is. Really !" 

Edward shook his head. 

"He has disappeared completely. Burdon and I have 
both been looking for him. Edna — Miss Weston — has 
some absurd quixotic scruples " 

"Go on," said the captain; "anything connected with 
that beautiful young creature interests me, my dear Ed- 
ward." 

"Well," said Edward, as if he were forced to speak — 
as if he were conscious that the captain would extract it 
from him sooner or later, "she offers him half her fortune, 
unconditionally." 

The captain looked up with a smile that made his face 
look almost ugly. 

"Noble girl!" he said, softly; "no wonder you are 
anxious to find your dear brother. How I wish I could 
help you !" 

Edward eyed him suspiciously. 

"What a charming unselfishness !" murmured the cap- 
tain, raising his eyes with generous admiration. "Here 
is a man who will not sell himself for a million, and the 
girl he has refused offering him half of it as a reward 
for his disinterestedness! And they say the world is 
wicked and selfish!" 

The smile that stole over the face at the conclusion o£ 
this exordium broke up Edward More's patience. 

"Pshaw!" he said, angrily, "for Heaven's sak e, cease 
this mummery. I don't want to sit up all night to see 
you act. What is it you want — what is it you are driving 
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at? You know all you want to know — more than I can 
tell you, I've no doubt. Is it money you want? If so, 
for Heaven's sake say so out at once; you needn't hesi- 
tate — it won't be the first time you've asked me for it." 

"Nor the last, I hope," murmured the captain, sweetly. 

Edward glared at him savagely. 

"How much is it? If it isn't too much, I'll try and 
get it for you, and you can go. Plainly, Morton, I don't 
care to have you here; you must go." 

The captain stretched out his legs, and looked in the 
attitude he assumed as if he never meant to move again. 

"How kind of you — how I value your candor! Yes, 
my dear Edward, I do want money — a lack of money is 
my normal condition; I never wanted it more than I do 
now, for, to tell you the truth, I was compelled to leave 
Spain, for which I had fought and bled — a gunshot 
wound on the left shoulder, nothing very serious, don't 
look so alarmed ! — I left Spain so hurriedly that I had no 
time to bring away with me my dressing case, -which was 
full of Bank of England notesJ" He laughed softly at 
this piece of pleasantry, and then, in a musing voice, said : 
"Yes, five hundred pounds would be quite sufficient. Don't 
make it more, my dear Edward — I would rather you 
wouldn't." 

Edward More looked at him doggedly. 

"Look here, Morton, you have got no hold on me. I'm 
not under your thumb that you can extort money 
from me." 

"Extort!" echoed the captain; "why, my dear fellow, 
you offered it to me, like the generous-hearted creature 
you are." 

"But I will give you two hundred and fifty pounds to 
leave the house to-morrow morning and never come into 
it again." 

The captain looked at him with an amused smile. 

"My dear Edward, I wouldn't leave this house to- 
morrow morning if you were to offer me two hundred and 
fifty thousand !" 

Edward More jumped up and frowned at him, too en- 
raged to speak. 
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"Do you mean to say that you intend forcing yourself 
on the place?" 

"I shall accept the pressing invitation which the young 
mistress of this house will give me to-morrow morning 
■ — or I cim very much mistaken." 

"You shall do no such thing," said Edward ; "I say you 
shall not stay." 

"I understood," murmured the captain, leaning back 
and addressing the ceiling; "it "was very stupid of me; 
but I understood you to say that this house — one of the 
handsomest it has ever been my pleasure to visit — ex- 
quisite taste all through — was Miss Weston's! I did 
not know it was yours, my dear Edward.'" 

"Hers or mine, that shall make no difference," said 
Edward, doggedly. "If you are not gone to-morrow, I 
shall expose you." 

"And that is your last card, is it?" said the captain, 
quite calmly, even pleasantly. "I shall trump it, Ed- 
ward; I shall trump it, and take the trick. You've 
played your hand ; now let me take a turn. You will see, 
now, what a fine thing it is to set a good example; you 
set me the example of being candid, and I follow it. I 
am candor itself. First, my dear Edward, we will take 
it for granted that you give me the five hundred pounds 
— not to go, but to stay; please don't speak — ^before I 
have done you will be ready to offer me a thousand to 
stay. Don't trouble to write it to-night, to-morrow will 
do. Next, being particularly taken with this charming 
place, I shall accept Miss Weston's kind invitation and 
remain for a week or two. By that time, no doubt. Miss 
Weston will .want to run up to town ; we will go, too, my 
dear Edward, and, if possible, the marriage shall come 
off before the end of the season." 

"The marriage — what marriage?" exclaimed Edward, 
staring at him. 

"What marriage ? — how slow you are to-night, my dear 
fellow — ^tired, I daresay — ^we soldiers gain an advantage 
in return for all the dangers and hardships — we learn 
to do without sleep. What marriage ? why, our marriage 
— my marriage" — touching his heart delicately — ."with 
the beautiful Edna!" 
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Edward More stared at the complacent, smiling face as 
if it were a ghost's. 

"By Heaven !" he ejaculated at last, "this is too much. 
Morton, you are mad; you have impudence and bravado 
enough for most things, but this is too much. Do you 
think — ^pshaw ! — it is work of time," wiping his forehead 
with a trembling hand ; "you were joking." 

"You wrong me," said the captain, reproachfully; "I 
have never joked about a lady in my life, and I never was 
more serious in my life." 

"You mean that you will try and ensnare this girl into 
an engagement with you, that you'll entangle her " 

"Pshaw! to use your favorite interjection," said the 
captain, rising to his feet and standing with his back to 
the fire, his handsome face suddenly grown serious, his 
dark eyes looking straight into EdwarS More's furtive 
ones with the intensity of determination. "Listen to me. 
More. You know me, and you can judge whether I am 
likely to let go my hold of a thing when once I have 
made up my mind to make it my own. Well, I have 
made up my mind to have old Weston's money, and as 
I can only have it by marrying his heiress, why I will 
marry her. Mind, I had resolved this before I came 
down here, directly I heard the story, and I jumped to 
the conclusion that it was all false about her beauty and 
the rest of it. If she had been as plain as Hecate, the 
fact would not have shaken my determination, but now 
I have seen her that resolve has become adamant. By 
Heaven, she is the most bewitching creature I ever saw ! 
That she is beautiful is nothing ; there are many beautiful 
women who would have come to me if I had bent my 
finger, but this girl, who has sprung into existence, as it 
were, has soul I She is worth the winning, and I will 
win her." 

Edward More, listening half dazed, had still enough 
acuteness left to feel the power of the man who breathed 
out the bold declaration ; for the life of him he could not 
help feeling a thrill of admiration for the beauty of the 
face above him, for the witchery of the voice, the bright, 
flashing eyes — ^the whole man. Great Heaven! if this 
jnan put forth all his strength to woo a simple, unsophis- 
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ticated, unsuspicious girl, fresh with the glamour of youth 
and all its susceptibilities to beauty, such as this man 
possessed, how could she resist him? Edward More 
tightened his lips and pressed his feet against the ground. 

"Well!" said the captain, "you think I have no 
chance?" and he smiled. 

"I — I — don't say that," said Edward More, sullenly. 
"If you had come at first — if — there are others." 

"I know. I know of one, at least," nodded the captain ; 
"Lord Mersey," 

"The heir to an earldom," said Edward More, "a 
scholar and a gentleman" — ^the captain showed his teeth 
and bowed — "and a man who has already gained her 
good will." 

"He is a worthy rival," said the captain; "I admit it. 
Do not think I underestimate his importance. But I 
feel confident, for more reasons than one, of wresting the 
prize from him. I have an ally who will join issue with 
me there — my dark-eyed friend. Miss Bromley." 

Edward More bit his lip. 

"Nothing escapes you," he said, between his teeth. 

"A general who is worthy of his rank surveys his field 
and calculates the number of the enemy's fordes, and his 
own as well; I have surveyed my battlefield, and I can 
rely upon my troops. I know the worth of your aid, for 
instance." 

Edward More smiled ill-temperedly. 

"So you reckon on my aid, do you? Don't go too 
far, Morton; you'd best leave me out. ,You know my 
mind " 

"Better than you do," said the captain. "My dear 
Edward, your legal acumen has deserted you to-night. 
You will see clearer to-morrow. What do you gain if 
Edna Weston remains single? Nothing. What do you 
gain if she marries Lord Mersey? Nothing. What do 
you lose if she marries your dear brother, wicked Sir 
Cyril?" 

Edward More smiled evilly. 

"He has refused her." 

"He has not seen her. But if she refuses me I will 
take care that he does see her, for I will find him and 
bring them together if I have to ransack the two hemis- 
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pheres for him. Once he sees her — once he knows how 
foolishly — nobly, I mean — she desires to squander half 
her fortune on him, do you think he will be able to resist 
her? What I know of Cyril " 

"What do you know of him ?" asked Edward, stopping 
in the act of wiping the perspiration from his forehead 
to ask the question. 

"I !" replied the captain, dropping his eyelids and rais- 
ing his eyebrows carelessly — "I, oh, nothing but what 
you have told me, and I have heard from hearsay, and 
that is enough to know that he is ju£t the sort of im- 
pulsive fellow to give in before such beauty and such 
generosity as Edna's; and then, phew! away goes your 
chance of the baronetcy, neither you nor that fine little 
boy of yours, who does not fancy me, seemingly, will 
ever be master of More Park!" 

Edward More bit his nails, and glanced up at the calm 
face above him with a malignant scowl. 

"You see," said the captain, "what you have to lose. 
Now, what have you to gain if I marry her ? By Heaven ! 
I'd marry her if she hadn't a penny I You have to gain 
twenty thousand pounds, my dear Edward, for I will give 
you a bond for that little amount, payable two months 
after my marriage with Edna Weston." 

Edward More looked across the room, biting his lip, 
pale and troubled. 

"Why do you hesitate?" asked the captain, smiling 
sweetly. "Am I so hideous that a girl should shrink 
from giving me her hand ? As for birth, ahem ! we are 
proud enough, we Mores, to say that royal blood runs in 
our veins. Why, man, you know" — he wound up, laying 
his hand on More's shoulder, and pressing him back into 
the chair, while he fixed his dark eyes mockingly and 
searchingly upon him — "you know, to secure More Park, 
and the title, and twenty thousand pounds, you'd sell her 
to the devil ; why not to poor me, eh ?" 

Edward More rose and held out his hand. 

"I — I — hope you will be able to stay, Morton," he said, 
huskily, his furtive eyes shifting uneasily, and avoiding 
the straightforward, mocking ones — ^"I hope you will be 
able to stay. Good-night, good-night." 

"Good-night, good-night," said the captain, with a soft 
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Itugh — ^"good-night. My dear Edward, how your hand 
shakes! You've drank too much tea, my dear fellow; 
you lawyers all do it ! Tea is worse than brandy for the 
nerves — ^take my word for it. Good-night!" and closing 
the door, the handsome captain commenced to undress, 
laughing softly to himself, with gleaming eyes, never- 
theless, just as a cat purrs and glares at the poor little 
mouse under her claws. 

Edward More went to bed, and tossed about like King 
Richard himself; Capt. Morton went to bed and slept 
the sleep of the just, to wake in the morning as placid 
and refreshed as a little child. 

When Edna came down the next morning she felt 
languid and out of sorts. It was little to be wondered 
at, for, if the truth must be told, she did not get half 
enough sleep. In the pleasant excitement of such even- 
ings as the last, she forgot the shadow that hung over her 
young life, the secret which ever stalked beside her, 
separating her from her kind, forcing her to lead two 
lives: one all fair, and smooth, and girlishly free from 
care, before the world; the other full of a sense of de- 
ception and false position, which at times almost drove 
her mad. It was easy to cast something of- this off in 
the midst of such society, in the presence of such a man 
as Lord Mersey, for instance, with such music as Grace 
Bromley's ringing through the room, with pleasant faces 
and lively conversation going on around her; but when 
she was alone, when her maid had left her, and the 
silence of her room was unbroken, save by the ticking of 
the silver timepiece, then the past and all the emotions in- 
cident to it came back with redoubled intensity, and she 
lay tortured by her sensitive consciousness of her secret, 
by her craving to know something of the fate of the man 
she was separated from, the man to whom she had been 
mated for one short afternoon. 

Sometimes she would get up and walk the room, her 
little white feet pacing noiselessly over the velvet pile, 
her sweet face piteous in its wistful unhappiness, wreathed 
by her golden hair, which hung, like Ophelia's, below her 
waist. 

^ The night of Capt. Morton's arrival had been a par- 
ticularly restless one; she had felt tired after the excite- 
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ment of the evening, arid had gone to sleep almost imme- 
diately after her maid had left her. But it was a feverish 
sleep, broken by a dream, from which she woke with a 
start of alarm and anxiety. 

She had dreamed that she had seen him standing by 
her bedside, his face whiter and more haggard than when 
she had seen it last, under the shadow of the cathedral. 
He had seemed to her to hold out his hands toward her 
imploringly, invitingly ; and in the act of rising and falling 
into his arms, she had awakened. 

It was so vivid that, for the moment, she could scarcely 
realize that she was alone in the dainty chamber of her 
own luxurious house; and when it all came back to her, 
the sense of loneliness, of wistful dissatisfaction, over- 
powered her. 

No wonder she looked languid in the morning. Mrs. 
Edward, coming down in the morning, in a' Parisian 
morning robe of delicate rose satin, was struck by the 
pallor of her dear Edna's appearance, and called Aunt 
Martha's attention to it. 

"Not at all the thing, my dear Mrs. Weston, is she, 
now ? Last night was too much for you ; or it is because 
it is rather dull for you down here, with only us two old 
fogies — of course I mean Edward and myself. You are 
never dull, dear Mrs. Weston. You want a little change, 
and you will not go up to London yet?" 

"Would it not be a shame to leave the country now it 
is so beautiful?" said Edna, musingly, as she stood at 
the open French window, looking out at the lawn, that 
seemed like an emerald, set round with the pearls of the 
crocus and hyacinth beds. 

"Just what Capt. Morton said this morning!" de- 
clared Mrs. Edward, who had received her instructions 
from her spouse; "he and Edward are in the garden, 
getting an appetite. They are such great friends, you 
know! Edward has known him from a boy; indeed, I 
think they were schoolfellows. I wish — I do wish that he 
would stay with us a little while; he is so inspiriting, 
never at a loss like some men, and never bored or boring. 
Shall Mrs. Weston ask him, Edna dear?" 

"Oh, yes," said Edna at once; "of course auat will — 
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tut will it not be very dull for him? It would be very 
nice for Mr. More if he would stay." 

"How kind and thoughtful you are, my dear Edna!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Edward, gushingly. "That is so like you, 
always thinking of others and never of yourself. I de- 
clare that you are the most unselfish girl in the whole 
iworld !" 

"I sincerely hope not!" said Edna, with a little smile 
and sigh. 

"But indeed you are! Fancy your thinking of Ed- 
ward 1 But you are quite right, for there is no one who 
amuses Edward more than Capt. Morton. They were 
inseparable one time, and I remember Edward saying 
when Capt. Morton started for Spain that it was like 
parting with a brother." 

"Capt. Morton has been in Spain?" said Edna, more 
for the sake of saying something. "I have often thought 
I should like to see it. Have we not talked of the Al- 
hambra, aunt?" 

"Yes, my dear; we were going, you know, last year, 
but found that it would be so expensive." 

Mrs. Edward More laughed. 

"How amusing to hear you talk like that ! Fancy you 
ever thinking of money, my dear Edna?" 

"It does seem strange," said Edna, dreamily, "and yet 
it was inconveniently true, wasn't it, aunt ? We were very 
happy," she added, almost unconsciously. 

Mrs. Edward looked at her curiously. 

"What a strange child you are, my dear Edna!" she 
exclaimed, laughingly. "Anyone would think from that 
little speech and sigh that you were not happy now." 

"Here are Mr. More and Capt. Morton," said Edna, 
as the captain, bareheaded and with the sweet smile of 
devotion and respect, came forward with Edward More 
on his arm. 

"What a charming place it is !" he said, after the usual 
salutations. "It is a complete paradise, Miss Weston, 
without the serpent." — That is not so certain, Capt. 
Morton. — "It is so delightful, so refreshing to one's senses 
after the dried-up, used-up continental places, to see a fine 
old English spot like this." 

"You have seen so very little of it at present, Capt. 
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Morton," said Aunt Martha. "We were just saying how 
much we hoped that you would be able to prolong your 
visit. You will, will you not?" 

The captain looked at Edna as he murmured what 
was evidently only a polite refusal, and Edna, with a 
faint blush, said in her simple way : 

"I hope you will be able to stay, Capt. Morton." 

"You are very kind," he said in a low voice and with 
a. gratified expression. "I was on my way to a friend's 
in Hampshire, but I am sure he will not blame me for 
stopping halfway, when he hears what temptations there 
were to breaking faith with him." 

It was just enough to give his acceptation some value, 
and like a true diplomat he passed lightly on. 

"I have been admiring the birds. They are as thick 
as in the Luxembourg Gardens. You have seen them, 
of course? No! The workmen who stroll about in the 
breakfast hour feed the sparrows and blackbirds with 
pieces of bread ; and the birds get so tame that they will 
fly downward and catch the crumbs as the men throw 
them in the air. There is a peculiar cry which will draw; 
the birds " 

"Now, really, Capt. Morton 1" remonstrated Mrs. Ed- 
ward, playfully. 

"Indeed it is so," said the captain. "Let me prove it 
to you. May I have some bread ?" 

A servant brought him a slice from the table, and 
talking all the while in his frank, pleasant way, the cap- 
tain collected a handful of crumbs, and smilingly enjoin- 
ing silence, stepped out on to the lawn, and throwing 
some of the crumbs into the air, commenced whistling in 
a peculiar fashion. 

The little group watched at the window, all interested, 
Cut none more so than Edna — as the captain intended 
she should be. Presently he stepped softly back, and in 
a few minutes some sparrows and a robin redbreast came 
fluttering down from the trees, and having secured a 
crumb or piece, fled back again ; the captain changed his 
note into one still more persuasive, and presently, to the 
astonishment of all and the delight of Edna, the sparrows 
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returned, and apparently perfectly assured and fearless, 
hopped about the captain's very feet. 

Then he ceased whistling, flung the few last remai«- 
ing crumbs into the air, and as the birds, apparently re- 
leased from their spell, took to their wings, he turned 
with a smile. 

"You may applaud now," he said. 

"It is wonderful," said Edna, with girlish deligkt. 
"I have often thrown crumbs out to them, but they would 
never attempt to come down until I had gone in and 
closed the window. I should like to learn the secret of 
that piece of sorcery." 

"It is very simple," said the captain, modestly; "I 
learned the trick — it is nothing more — from an old Swiss 
bird fancier in Basle." 

Edna started ; they had taken their seats at the break- 
fast table, and she was sitting with her face to the light, 
which lit up every feature distinctly. The captain's quick 
eyes and quick ears caught the little, sharp uplifting of 
her eyes, and the startled intonation of her low exclama- 
tion, but not a muscle of his face moved. 

"Yes, in Basle," he repeated, apparently busy with 
his toast, but really eying her closely. "You know it, of 
course ?" 

"I — I have been there, yes," said Edna, looking down 
at her plate. 

"Basle, my dear Edna," murmured Aunt Martha, look- 
ing ovef the coffee urn. "Not at Basle ! We only passed 
through it in the train. Don't you remember how often 
we said that we would go, but that something always pre- 
vented us? Mr. Payne planned a kind of excursion one 
day, but it rained, or something happened to prevent our 
going. No, you haven't been to Basle, Edna." 

Edna sat silent, and the captain took up the thread, 
looking over his coffee cup as he leaned back in his chair. 

"You did not lose much, my dear madam; I was try- 
ing to think what your friend — Mr. Payne, didn't you 
say? — could find to interest him in the place, unless he 
was an antiquarian, by the way." 

Aunt Martha laughed, and appealed to Edna with mild 
enjoyment 
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"No, he certainly was, not an antiquarian; but he was 
an extremely well-bred and agreeable young gentleman, 
was he not, Edna? So very attentive and good-natured. 
One of those light-hearted young fellows," she continued, 
looking over her spectacles at Mrs. Edward with placid 
good nature," who seem to carry an atmosphere of cheer- 
fulness and gaiety wherever they go. I remember he 
used to make me smile to hear him laugh. He was very- 
fond of children, and there was an infants' school near 
the pension — what was the name — dear me, you remem- 
ber, Edna." 

"I — I have forgotten," said Edna, and in so constrained 
a voice that all eyes — excepting the captain's — were fixed 
on her. 

"The kindergarten school, for quite young children, 
you know, Capt. Morton. Well, he and Edna used to 
spend most of their time talking and petting those chil- 
dren — pretty little things they were, and so well-behaved. 
Why, Edna, I think the first time you saw him he was 
sitting on the wall playing with the children." 

"What an extraordinary man !" laughed Mrs. Edward. 
"Why, Edna, my dear girl, you have never told us any- 
thing about your eccentric acquaintance." 

"Have I not?" said Edna, lifting her face with a little 
wan smile. 

"Edna seems to have forgotten him," said Aunt' 
Martha, wandering on, unconsciously stabbing the 
throbbing heart beside her with each word — ay, and pro- 
viding the handsome man beside her with a weapon to 
stab it and overcome it later on! "Quite forgotten him! 
and really I think it is quite ungrateful of you, my dear, 
considering how very attentive and thoughtful he was." 

"And what became of him ?" asked Mrs. Edward. 

"Oh !" said Aunt Martha, "let me see. Why, he left 
us quite suddenly, without saying good-by even. I re- 
member that we all thought it so strange, for he was 
always so well-bred and considerate and " 

"This room is very hot, aunt," said Edna, looking up, 
pale and heavy-eyed. 

"Do you think so, dear? Perhaps it is — ^Johnson is 
so fond of making a great fire. Thank you, Capt. Mor- 
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..M \" for the captain had risen with noiseless alacrity and 
opened the window. 

"Miss Weston is quite right," he said, emphatically, 
"the room is hot — even I feel it — and I have been used 
to heat. It is like summer out here, and seems to woo 
one to bask in it. May I put a chair for you just here. 
Miss Weston?" 

And without waiting for an answer, he carried a light 
easy-chair outside 'the window. Edna rose and passed 
out; he held the door open for her, drew a small table 
close to her elbow, and unobtrusively placed her coffee 
upon it. 

It was all done with such womanly sympathy, so 
adroitly shielding her from the observation of the rest, 
that she felt as if he had stepped before her like a shield ; 
and as she sank into the chair, she could not help raising 
her eyes gratefully to his. 

"Thank you," she murmured ; "that is so much nicer." 

He said not a word — that would have spoiled it — but 
with an inclination of the head, which was neither a bow 
nor a nod, but suggested the deepest gratitude and de- 
light at having pleased her, returned to the room, and 
immediately turned off all notice from her by gliding into 
his irresistible flow of talk. But while he talked with an 
easy and careless grace, he was storing up in his memory 
the fact that the town of Basle and the name of Payne 
were distasteful to Edna Weston, and resolving to learn 
the reason why. 



CHAPTER XX. 

MILITARY TACTICS. 

Capt. Morton had opened his campaign, and the first 
skirmish was his; it was, so to speak, merely an affair 
of outposts, but it was important, inasmuch as it estab- 
lished a kind of understanding between Edna and him- 
self. He had, with quick perception and admirable taste, 
stepped in and shielded her from prying eyes at a moment 
when weakness threatened to betray her. 
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I think a woman is more grateful for a delicate service 
of that sort than if the man v^o had rendered it had 
saved her Ufe instead. "" 

Edna was weak that morning, after a restless night, 
and here was a man who stepped in and saved her from 
torture, perhaps discovery. Yes, she was grateful, and, 
after the manner of women — especially of such pure, in- 
nocent, unsuspicious women — she relied upon him, un- 
consciously, to do it again for her. Great and noble 
creature as Lord Mersey was, he could not thus gain 
her confidence and reliance; he would not have observed 
her embarrassment, and if he had, he would not have had 
the ready wit to protect her. Tact is a great power, and 
Capt. Morton possessed it in a very large degree. 

He went in, finished his breakfast, talking in his light- 
est and most amusing vein, until he had made the rest 
almost forget Edna outside, and then he gradually led 
the conversation to where it had been broken off, and 
learned all the particulars of Edna's stay at Lucerne, 
without Aunt Martha even suspecting that he was curious 
or anxious to be informed ; in fact, she wound up with an 
apology for wearying him with such uninteresting gossip. 

Then, when Edward said he would go for a walk to 
the preserves, and Mrs. Edward murmured something 
about opening a case that had arrived from her French 
milliner, the captain begged permission, to write a letter, 
and was conducted by an obsequious footman to the 
library. This apartment was on a par with the rest of 
the mansion, lined with books, and elegantly furnished; 
there were writing materials and tables of the most luxu- 
rious kind, and the captain, selecting the most comfortable, 
sat down and wrote a very short letter. 

It was addressed to a certain waiter at the Cafe de 
I'Europe at Lucerne, who was not only a waiter, but an 
ex-French spy ; and the letter ran thus : 

"My Dear Alphonse : A certain young English lady, 
accompanied by an aunt of the true English type, so- 
journed at the Pension Petre during the months of July 
and August last. Their names were Weston. Any in- 
formation anent them, and a gentleman named Harold 
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'rtyne, will be gratefully received by the old friend who 
rescued a certain Alphonse Calvay from the rude hands 
of a Parisian mob. Send to me here in cipher." 

The captain inclosed this in an envelope and secreted 
it in a small inner pocket against his heart. He took the 
precaution of removing the sheet of blotting paper which 
he had used from the pad, and having burned it at a 
small taper, left the room humming gayly. 

Half an hour afterward, Edna, who was still seated 
in the sunny corner reading, or trying to read, saw the 
captain approach from the shrubbery. She looked up 
with a smile and a slight flush, that rather deepened as 
he came up beside her. 

"I have been looking for Mr. More," he said, "and 
have found instead — these," and he held out a small bunch 
of violets. "I would say, 'will you accept them,' but that 
they are yours already. Why is it that flowers awaken 
so many memories ?" he went on, as Edna took the flowers 
and half sniffed, half breathed on them, as women do. 
"Some one has said that there are more memories in a 
rose than in all the chronicles that were ever written. 
I never smell a violet but I think of a certain hospital 
tent in which 1 lay one hot day, looking hour after hour 
upon a poor fellow who lay next me ; he was dying fast, 
and held in his hot, feverish hand a little faded violet, 
which I saw him take from a letter. From whom did 
the neat little English flower come as a last message to 
the dying man — mother, sister, sweetheart? Tut, tut, 
this is not a cheerful subject, but on my word. Miss 
iWeston, war is not all brass bands and glory. May I 
ask what you are reading?" 

"A volume of poems," said Edna ; "that is, I am trying 
to read them, but either they lack the power to charm,, 
or I am impervious this morning." 

"May I see ?" said the captain. 

"Certainly," said Edna, and he took the BooK and 
dropped down almost at her feet, and, thanks to his 
mother, the ballet dancer, looked graceful. 

"Well," he said, "they are not bad — ^here is one that 
strikes me as being ssther good. May I '"ad it to you ?" 
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Edna smiled her assent, and leaned back indolently, 
sniffing the violets and looking down with unconscious 
admiration at the handsome face beneath. 

Capt. Morton's voice has been spoken of already; 
it was ordinarily soft and musical, lending to the most 
commonplace gossip a charm not to be resisted ; but who 
shall describe the witchery of it when he taxed it to its 
utmost as he did now? 

Edna listened at first dreamily, indifferently;, then, as 
the music of the voice gave life and utterance to the 
melody of the poem, her attention was attracted, then 
charmed. 

The poem was one of the best in the book, and the 
captain had selected it as adapted to his purpose : it was 
nothing more nor less than the cry of a girl who has 
learned to love, but to discover that her love can bring 
her nothing but an unsatisfied longing and desire which 
render her days an intolerable burden and her youth a 
curse. To others she seemed as free from care and 
anxiety as the birds that flew across her path, while she 
herself carried the secret- of her love and its disappoint- 
ment in her bosom, passing through life as a shadow and 
unreality. 

Had Edna read the poem it would have affected her; 
but to hear it read by such a voice, every note of the wail 
emphasized and accented, it seemed as if the man at her 
feet had pried into her innermost heart, and was inter- 
preting its unsatisfied desires. 

Edna struggled with the effect that he was producing 
for some time, but at last her bosom began to heave, the 
tears rushed to her eyes, and she was about to beg him 
to stop when he stopped of his own accord, interrupted 
by the sound of horses' hoofs. 

The next moment Lord Mersey and Grace Bromley, 
attended by two grooms, turned the corner of the drive 
and came in sight. 

Edna had barely time to dry her eyes and get rid of 
the evidences of her emotion before Lord Mersey, having 
caught sight of her, leaped from his horse, assisted Grace 
Bromley to dismount, and the two came up. 

They both looked hard at Capt. MortoOj for there 
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had been no time for him to get to his feet, and he was 
too skilled a tactician to rise hurriedly after he had been 
seen, but got up slowly and gracefully, just in time to 
take Grace Bromley's hand. 

"Basking in the sun, eh?" said Lord Mersey, looking 
at Edna with his earnest eyes. 

"And reading poetry," said the captain; "I am afraid 
you will say that we might have been better employed." 

"That depends," said Lord Mersey, "on what you were 
reading." 

The captain laughed. 

"Miss Bromley shall judge," he said, and handed her 
the volume, but he took care to close it first. 

Grace took it and seated herself beside Edna. Lord 
Mersey stood flicking his legs with his serviceable whip, 
and looked at them, thinking of a blush rose and a damask 
rose, both beautiful flowers and hard to choose between. 
The captain eyed him with a serene but sharp scrutiny 
for a moment, then turned to the horses, which were 
being led up and down by one of the Rosedene grooms. 

"Shall we go round the lawn?" said Edna; "what a 
lovely morning for a ride; that is such a beautiful mare 
of yours ; Lord Mersey says that it is the handsomest he 
has- seen out of Arabia." 

"Does -he ?" said Grace, with a sudden light in her dark 
eyes. "He overtook me coming up the hill, and we came 
on together. He is going up to town to-night." 

"I am so sorry for that," said Edna, and Grace turned 
, her eyes upon the pure, sweet face. Did the words mean 
no more than a polite regret? Her next question was a 
feeler thrown out to ascertain if there was anything hid- 
den behind the polite indifference. 

"Are you not going up yet?" 

"Not yet, I think," said Edna,- with some little hesita- 
tion ; "I seem to cling to the country, and to have a nerv- 
ous dread of the presentation," and she smiled. 

"It is nothing so terrible — after you have learned to 
walk backward. The crush in the anteroom is the worst. 
But you are fortunate in being presented by the duchess ; 
Lord Mersey told me this morning that she was quite 
anxious for you to go to her." 
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Edna sighed. A^ she said, she seemed to cling to the 
country and the neighborhood of Rosedene, 

"Who is this coming?" asked Grace, as Aunt Martha 
and a gentleman were seen approaching from the house. 

"Why I" said Edna, with a little glow of pleasure, "can 
it be? — ^yes, it is — Mr. Burdon." 

"And who is Mr. Burdon?" asked Grace. "An old 
friend?" 

"He is a lawyer — the first person to tell me of my good 
fortune," and she sighed, as she went forward with her 
hand extended. 

"Mr. Burdon has just arrived," said Aunt Martha, with 
whom the genial lawyer was a great favorite ; "he wished 
to remain in the library, but I told him you would much 
rather that he came to you." 

"I should have been quite angry if you had not, in- 
deed," said Edna, quite bright and beaming and girlish 
before this true friend. 

"You are looking very well. Miss Weston," he said, with 
kindly respect. "Better than I expected to find you after 
the account of Mrs. Weston." 

Edna laughed softly. 

"A delicate compliment is that, Mr. Burdon ? Oh, I am 
quite well, and very glad to see you ; you must let me 
show you the crocuses and hyacinths. You will stay 
to luncheon," she said, turning to Grace. "Aunt, will 
you ask Lord Mersey — oh, here they come," she added, 
as Lord Mersey and Capt. Morton, still engaged on 
horseflesh, came sauntering up. 

Just the slightest shadow crossed Capt. Morton's face 
as he recognized Mr. Burdon, but he welcomed him as 
an old friend with well-bred cordiality, and with perfect 
ease. 

Lord Mersey knew Burdon, also, and liked him, and 
they got into conversation at once. They were all mov- 
ing toward the house when Edward More came from 
behind the shrubbery, followed by two spaniels, who im- 
mediately tore toward Edna, and promptly ruined her 
morning dress. 

Edward More did not look at all pleased to see the 
lawyer surrounded by such a group, and was on thorns, 
urbich grew into daggers, when Lord Mersey, who, of 
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course, knew that Burdon was looking for Sir Cyril, said 
in a straightforward way: 

"By the way, Burdon, have you heard anything of Sir 
Cyril yet?" 

The question falls on all ears with a certain unpleasant 
suddenness, but upon Edward More's and Capt. Morton's 
particularly so. 

Mr. Burdon hesitated a moment, and looked at Edna, 
but seeing that she looked as anxious for his reply as 
any, he said: 

"No, my lord, nothing ; and I have left very few stones 
unturned, notwithstanding." 

"Strange that," said Lord Mersey, pulling at his beard. 
"Sir Cyril is not exactly the sort of man to play hide 
and seek, eh, Mr. More?" 

"Eh?" said Edward, uncomfortably. "No, I should 
think not." 

"Quite unaccountable," sighed Mrs. More. 

Mr. Burdon looked from one to the other gravely. 

"It is unaccountable, and extremely inconvenient," he 
said, quietly. "Sir Cyril's estate has not disappeared, and 
demands attention, and provides a reason, if there was no 
other, for his discovery." 

"Cyril always was " commenced Edward, irritably, 

but paused, and Mr. Burdon filled it up. 

"Eccentric. Yes, and I suppose we must make the 
best of it. I am glad you are here," he said, addressing 
Edward; "there are one or two matters connected with 
the park on which I should like to speak with you." 

"The park is quite shut up — ^that is, there is no one 
in charge, is there?" asked Lord Mersey. 

"No one," said Mr. Burdon. 

"Dear me," said Mrs. Weston, with amiable concern; 
"so large a place, too! By the way, did you tell Mr. 
More or Mr. Burdon what you saw, or fancied you saw, 
in the avenue the night we came from our first visit to the 
castle, Edna?" 

All eyes were turned on Edna, and Mr. Burdon stopped 
in his ascent of the last step on the terrace, and looked 
«pon her. 

"What was that, Miss Weston?" he said. 

"Oh, Edna saw him," said Aunt Martha, smiling oveii 
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her spectacles. "I was too late — ^the carriage had turned 
the corner before I had time to look." 

"Saw him — whom?" asked Mr. Burdon, with a smile 
that was half grave. 

"Not a ghost, I hope?" murmured Capt. Morton, in so 
singularly suggestive a tone, that Edna raised her eyes 
to his face with a little startled look. 

Did he know anything? He had helped her once be- 
fore that morning — was he trying to do so now ? She 
met his eyes half smiling at, half warning her. But she 
could not but answer. 

"It is nothing of any consequence," she said, address- 
ing Mr. Burdon. "One night aunt and I were returning 
from the castle — it was the night of our first visit, some 
weeks ago-^I saw a man standing in the avenue, looking 
at the house." 

"Looking at the house!" said Mr. Burdon. "Late at 
night — and dark ?" 

"No, it was moonlight," said Edna, softly, the dreamy 
expression creeping on to her face. 

"Moonlight," murmured the captain. "Are you sure ? — 
do not think I impugn the excellence of your eyesight — 
but the moon is such a clever conjuror; are you sure it 
was not the shadow of a tree or the troublesome horse or 
cow that is always straying on the premises of unin- 
habited mansions and being mistaken for the super- 
natural?" 

Edna looked at him. Yes, surely he was tempting her 
to admit that she had been mistaken. 

"No," she said, with a faint smile. "It was a man. I 
am certain of that." 

"Some artist or antiquary, perhaps," said Lord Mer- 
sey, thinking how many times he had prowled round 
ancient buildings in the moonlight. 

"I — I — ^think not," said Edna, and there was such re- 
luctant assurance in her tone that Mr. Burdon dropped 
into his seat at the table — ^they had entered the room by 
this time — with his lips tightly compressed. 

"It might have been an artist or a burglar," said Edna. 

"Artist, burglar, or ghost," laughed the captain. "A 
problem." 
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"One side of which we can settle in a very short time," 
said Mr. Burdon, looking up. "I have the keys of the 
house in my bag — and shall see this afternoon whether 
it was a burglar, Miss Weston." 

"Stuff!" said Edward, glancing irritably across at the 
captain and then defiantly at the rest. "There is noth- 
ing there to steal; every burglar in the kingdom worth 
his salt knows that the plate is sold and melted down, 
and furniture can't be carried away in a carpetbag." 

"Then it is the ghost or the artist," said the captain, 
breaking quickly into the awkward silence produced by 
Edward More's brutal allusion to Sir Cyril's misfortunes. 

"I do hope the ghost doesn't walk by daylight if Mr. 
Burdon is going to pay a visit of inspection this after- 
noon," said Grace, gayly, flashing her dark eyes across 
at him. 

"We had better form an escort and bodyguard," said 
Lord Mersey. "What do you say, Burdon? I don't 
suppose Sir Cyril would think it an intrusion, and I've a 
fancy to, see the inside of the old place I have spent many 
a pleasant hour in," and he sighed. 

"I shall feel much honored by your company, my lord, 
and wish Sir Cyril were here to assure you a welcome. 
Miss Weston would like to see the old house " 

"Of course Edna will come," said Edward More, who 
felt rather nettled at Burdon's taking the initiative; why 
had they not appealed to him for permission? 

Edna looked up from her plate. 

"Yes," she said, "I should very much like to see it." 

"We shall see no evil spirits now," said Lord Mersey, 
looking at her suddenly, and then, as H overwhelmed by 
this, the first compliment he was ever known to pay, he 
fell upon his luncheon as if he were starving. 

After luncheon they started for the park. Lord Mersey, 
laughing in his grim way, and making a pretense of tak- 
ing care of Burdon, exhorting them all to keep close to 
the grave lawyer. 

"And if you see a ghost, black or white, grab hold of 
Burdon and hold tight." 

"Thank you!" laughed Burdon. "I suppose you ex- 
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pect that otherwise I should disappear with a strong 
smell of sulphur." 

"Hem!" laughed Lord Mersey, "lawyers have disap- 
peared to that accompaniment, or report speaks falsely." 

It was only a short walk, and in a few minutes they 
had passed through the great gates. Here Burdon 
stopped suddenly and turned to Edna, who was walk- 
ing a little behind talking to Bertie, who held close 
by her hand and turned his face up to her with his in- 
tent, thoughtful gaze. 

"Now, Miss Weston, perhaps you won't mind pointing 
out the spot where the man stood." 

"A little further on, by that oak," said Edna, looking 
as if she saw the vision at that moment. 

Edward More walked to the point indicated, and Edna 
felt a strange thrill run thromgh her. Between brothers, 
however dissimilar, there must be some slight likeness, 
and something about Edward More's figure recalled to 
her that other one with startling intensity. 

"Looking at the house," said Mr. Burdon. "Come, we 
shall soon see if he did more than look," and he walked 
up the stone steps, already growing green for lack of 
feet to tread them, and unlocked the door. 

Silently they passed in, and stood looking round the 
vast hall. 

"It is a fine old hall, is it not?" said Lord Mersey, 
dropping his voice instinctively. "How rusty the armor 
is getting — how deserted and weird it all looks !" 

"The place is going to rack and ruin !" grumbled Ed- 
ward. "Shameful, perfectly shameful! Surely, Burdon, 
something can be done " 

Burdon turned to him gravely. 

"Yes, if Sir Cyril chooses to do it — ^not otherwise." 

"And if he chooses to let the place drop to pieces," re- 
torted Edward, angrily, "I suppose I — ^his family — are to 
stand by and say nothing." 

"Speech is free," said Burdon, dryly, as he began 
sorting 'his leeya. 
Lord Mersey had already strolled, hands in pocket atui 
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head thrown absently back, across the hall, Grace Brom- 
ley at his side, listening to his description of the armor 
and various historical relics which were hung on the walls 
or placed on stands of marble and poUshed oak. 

Mrs. More and Edward followed Burdon into the 
salon, the captain was sauntering with either party in- 
differently ; Edna and Bertie, still hand in hand, had gone 
to a window at the end of the hall, and stood looking 
out on to the lawn and the wide-spreading park beyond. 

"There is where we used to play," said the boy, point- 
ing one little finger to the park. "Uncle Cyril put up 
that swing — with his own hands — see, one rope has 
broken ; what a pity ! and he used to come out and smoke 
a cigar and swmg me ; and he'd tell me stories — all about 
wars and wild-beast fights, when I was tired; and, look, 
there is where he used to shoot with his pistol ; he prom- 
ised to teach me to shoot when I was big enough! Will 
he, do you think? I mean do you think he will come 
back?" 

"I can't tell — ^no one knows, Bertie," replied Edna, 
wistfully. 

"I wish he would; I want him to know you, dear 
Edna. He would love you as much as I do — he couldn't 
love you better." 

Edward More's voice sounded raspingly behind them. 

"How are you all? It is all right in the salons — ^we 
are coming upstairs." 

"Come, dear Edna — come and see the pictures," said 
Bertie. Then, drawing her back shrinkingly, he added, 
in a whisper: "Let us wait a minute until they are all 
gone up — especially Capt. Morton — I don't like us to be 
near him." 

Edna laughed, and said some word of gentle reproof, 
but she stayed, nevertheless, until the rest ascended the 
stairs. 

Slowly, hand in hand, they followed, Bertie pointing 
out the grim suits of armor that hung on the side of 
the wall, under the rotting flags, which had waved in 
battles fought long ago, but never forgotten ; Edna listen- 
ing, as she always did, when Bertie spoke, to the echo 
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of that other voice, and surrendering herself to the speM 
which the old house seemed to cast over her. 
^ "Come," said Bertie, when they had reached the cor- 
ridor, "let us go on to the picture gallery; they are all 
stopping to look at the organ. Is Miss Bromley going to 
play it? Poor thing! how glad it will be after being 
silent and having no one to speak to for so long !" 

Edna paused for one moment, and looked toward the 
end of the corridor. They had formed a group round 
the great organ, and Capt. Morton, always ready-witted, 
was blowing. Lord Mersey stood at Grace Bromley's 
shoulder, and she, bending over the keys, was removing 
her gloves. 

"Come," said Bertie, pulling at Edna's hand, "we shall 
see the pictures alone." And he drew her, unresistingly, 
into a long gallery that opened out of the corridor. 

As she passed between the curtains that hung across 
the broad oaken doorway, the first notes of the "Ave 
Maria" wailed forth from the organ. Edna started 
slightly and clutched Bertie's hand. There rose before 
her the graveyard of an old cathedral, radiant with the 
glow of a setting sun, and filled with the music of the 
cathedral organ wailing out that same "Ave Maria"! 

"What is the matter ?" asked Bertie. "Are you fright- 
ened ? You are not used to them ! I used to be fright- 
ened when I was a very little boy ; but Uncle Cyril made 
me come in one day with him, and told me it was foolish 
to be frightened at one's own grandsires. There, that is 
Sir Wilfred More, in his battle armor; his ax hangs 
in the hall. And look I that is his wife. Is she not beauti- 
ful? But, come, dear Edna, papa and mamma are at the 
other end, and Uncle Cyril himself — I want you to see 
Uncle Cyril." 

Notwithstanding his hurry, Edna could not be made to 
move fast down the long line of dead-and-gone Mores; 
their many-expressioned faces had a charm for her, and 
it was with a growing feeling of interest and curiosity 
that she gained that portion of the gallery at which the 
modern portraits commenced. 

"That is my grandfather," said Bertie, pointing to a 
white-haired aristocrat in rufHed shirt and wristbands — 
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"and that is grandma. And now, here is Uncle Cyril, 
round this corner." 

And he hurried to a portrait on which streamed the 
light from a stained window. 

Edna shaded her eyes with her hand, and, with an inde- 
scribable flutter at the heart, looked upward. As she did 
so, she uttered a cry that was echoed by the child, and 
the two shrank back as if they had seen a ghost. 

In an instant the organ ceased, and the rest of the 
company were at her side. 

"What is it?" "What have you seen?" "What is 
the matter?" came the questions fast and thick, as Edna, 
catching Aunt Martha's arm, held tightly by it, and hid 
her face in her hands. 

"What is it ?" repeated Lord Mersey, anxiously. "What 
has frightened you, Miss Weston?" 

Edna shuddered slightly, and raised her face; it was 
very pale, but she smiled as she lifted her small, white 
hand and pointed to the portrait of Sir Cyril. 

"Look !" she said. 

Every head turned, every eye was fixed on the picture, 
and an exclamation burst from nearly every lip, saving 
Mr. Burdon's. 

"Good God !" ejaculated Edward More, "some one has 
cut the face out!" 

And so some one had. But who, and for what reason? 
None could tell, none could even guess — they could only 
gaze at the picture made ghostly by the mutilation, and 
Bien stare aghast at each other. 



CHAPTER XXt 

RUMORS. 

"Another cup of your delicious tea, dear Mrs. Wes- 
ton. I can't think how you make it so nicely, so really in- 
vigorating — the duchess' receipt; yes, I know," ran on 
Mrs. Edward More, for it is scarcely necessary to say 
that it was that voluble lady who is speaking. "Her 
grace is the best tea-maker in England. And how is 
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our dear Edna? What a triumph last night was for her! 
—enough to turn her head — was it not. Miss Bromley?" 
she asked, turning for confirmation to Grace Bromley, 
who stood by the window. 

The scene was the drawing room of one of the best 
houses in Park Lane, the time was the height of the sea- 
son, and the hour and occasion five o'clock. As may be 
inferred from Mrs. More's eulogium. Aunt Martha had 
brought her character for tea-making with her from the 
country, and, just as people liked to drop in at Rosedene 
about the hour of five, so they found it agreeable to do in 
London, and there was generally a small gathering in 
Aunt Martha's — or Edna's — drawing room in the after- 
noon. 

It was the height of the season, and Edna had been 
in town some little time. The duchess' prophecy had been 
fulfilled, and the young heiress had not only made a sen- 
sation in her appearance, but had been crowned, and still 
reigned, the beauty and the toast of the year. If un- 
bounded admiration and attention could have made a 
young girl happy, then Edna should have been the hap- 
piest of her sex. Last night the great Arleigh ball, that 
assemblage of haut ton toward which the select of the 
upper ten thousand regarded as the great gathering of 
the year, had been a scene of triumph for her; if there 
had been any doubt as to her position before, last night 
settled it forever, and it was rumored that before the sea- 
son closed, Edna Weston would have her choice of two, if 
not more, coronets ; one of them, it was loudly rumored, 
being that of the heir to Portfield. 

"And how is our dear girl?" repeated Mrs. More. 
"Quite worn out and exhausted by last night's work, I 
suppose. I think she sat out only one dance, and then 
there was quite a feeling of disappointment." 

Aunt Martha looks up rather anxiously. 

"Yes, I know," she said, shaking her head; "Edna 
danced too much, I think. She is not strong. She would 
have danced through the whole of the program, if it had 
not been for Capt. Morton, who was kind and thought- 
ful enough to remark that she was doing too much." 

"Edna not strong ! You surprise me !" exclaimed Mrs. 
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Edward. "I have always credited her with the con- 
stitution of a Swiss mountaineer, and I am sure," with a 
little sigh, "have felt inclined to envy her her robust 
strength. Ah, here is Lord Mersey!" she broke off, 
as the door opened, and Lord Mersey entered. 

"I've come for my cup of tea, Mrs. Weston. How do 
you do, Mrs. More? Who is that behind the curtain — 
Miss Bromley? Still alive, after last night's work?" he 
asked, as Grace came forward and gave him her hand. 

"Yes, I was there; I looked in after I left the house; 
but as there seemed to be no room for even one person, I 
returned. 

"I don't see Miss Weston," he added, looking round 
the room as if he expected to see her hidden under a 
table, or behind the curtains. 

"Edna has not left her room yet," said Aunt Martha ; 
"she is rather tired to-day." 

Lord Mersey nodded once or twice, and, taking up his 
teacup, moved to the window. He looks straight out 
across the park, in his usual abstracted way, but there 
is something in the expression of his face that makes the 
heart of the girl near him beat with a sudden thrill of ap- 
prehension. The season has been one of triumph for her 
also — a beauty like hers could not shine unnoticed or un- 
appreciated, but she is still true to hec heart's devotion; 
she- still loves this abstracted philosopher, who, day by 
day, was more surely and nearly drawn toward Edna. All 
the world could see at whose feet the Portfield coronet 
would lie ; Edna alone seemed unconscious of the impend- 
ing proposal. 

Lord Mersey sipped his tea, and played with his spoon, 
looking absently across the park. Presently the dark 
eyes fixed on his face so attentively saw his face flush 
with sudden annoyance, and, looking out, Grace was just 
in time to see Capt. Morton coming up the steps of the 
house ; in another minute he was in the drawing room. 

The captain was as serene and nonchalant, as hand- 
some and fresh as ever, and as confident, although the 
weeks had stretched into months since he had declared to 
Edward More his intention of marrying the heiress, and 
Edna was still uncaught. 
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He, too, as he came forward, noticed the expression 
on Lord Mersey's face and interpreted it as Grace Broni" 
ley had done, and as he glanced round the room covertly, 
and ascertained that Edna had not yet made her appear- 
ance, he breathed a sigh of reUef and made a sudden re- 
solve. 

Between rivals, whether in ambition, wealth or love, 
there must always be a certain distrust and coolness, 
but anyone would have said that such uncomfortable 
prejudices were entirely on Lord Mersey's side, for the 
captain's manner to his lordship was the pink of courtesy 
and well-bred amiability. He came up now with his tea- 
cup, and stood chatting in the window addressing Grace 
and Lord Mersey alternately by turns, and succeeding, 
as he always did, in interesting them both; then with an 
air of sudden recollection, he said : 

"By the way, I have succeeded in getting the list of 
those poems. Miss Bromley, if you care to see it," and 
talking as he went on he walked toward a small inner 
room which was partially divided from the larger by cur- 
tains. 

Grace turned her dark eyes on him and met a glance 
which seemed too significant to be disregarded, and with 
all a woman's deference to the mysterious, followed him 
into the other room. He had taken a piece of paper 
from his pocket by the time she had reached his side, 
and as he held it toward her, bent over it with a care- 
less air, and said, in a low voice : 

"Can you come into the window seat, out of earshot? 
Do not start !" but Grace had started perceptibly, though 
she followed him obediently and seated herself in a low 
chair in the window furthest from the other room. The 
captain seated himself beside her, paper in hand, and 
pointing to it as if he were saying something concerning 
it, murmured in his sweetest voice : "Miss Bromley, am I 
not right when I say that there is no time for circum- 
locution, or for false delicacy ? Can you look toward the 
other window and tell me there is time to be lost?" 

A warm flush came over Grace's face, then it grew 
pale, and she cast down her eyes. 

"What do you mean ?" she asked, in a low voice. "Why 
do you speak to me like this ?" 
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"What does Lord Mersey mean?" said the captain, 
smiling with the utmost serenity. "Don't you think he 
means to ask a certain young lady to become the future 
Countess of Portfield?" 

Grace Bromley started, and clasped her hands tightly 
in her lap. 

"Yes, I see you agree with me," continued the captain, 
softly. "I think you will still agree with me when I say 
that the intention must be thwarted — for his own sake 
and for ours." 

"His own — ours!" echoed Grace, almost inaudibly. 

The captain stroked his mustache with an admirable 
assumption of easy nonchalance — no one looking on from 
the other room would have imagined that he was engaged 
in anything more important' than the smallest of small 
talk. 

"His — ^because the future Countess of Portfield should, 
like Caesar's wife, be beyond suspicion — do not misunder- 
stand me" — the dark eyes were lifted' to his — "should have 
no secret in her life — should be as free from any under- 
current as the virgin mountain rill. Ours — ^because " 

He paused significantly. The dark eyes were lifted to 
his questioningly. 

"You love her — you would marry her yourself ?" 

The captain inclined his head with a sudden lowering 
of his lids. 

"Why do you not — why do you conceal it ?" 

"Because I am not a viscount with an earldom in the 
future. Because I am not certain of my ground as yet 
— because to tread on ice half formed means destruction. 
So much for myself — for others — shall we say for you?" 

"No — no !" breathed Grace, turning pale and shrinking. 

The captain smiled. 

"I was right — you would do something to save an old 
friend like Lord Mersey from a great mistake. If I 
tell you, you can do something to save him." 

Grace Bromley looked irresolute. 

"How do you know that — ^that she would accept him?" 
she breathed. 

The captain smiled. 
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"Are you content to leave it to that thin chance ? — so te 
it " 

"No— no— tell me !" she said, with a sudden determina- 
tion. "I do not see my way — what can I do?" 

"This." said the captain, taking from a pocket a gold- 
pencil case, and pretending, to scribble on the piece of 
paper. "He has come to propose to her this afternoon. 
He will wait until she comes down; I know that she is 
dressing, for I saw the maid at the window. We, too, 
must wait at all costs. When she enters the room you 
must secure her and guard against a tete-d-tete between 
them. Get her into this room and keep beside her until 
I come. Do you see?" 

"I see— but I do not understand," murmured Grace 
Bromley, her heart beating fast. 

"Alas !" breathed the captain, "there is no time to ex- 
plain. I will come to you here — you will go over to him, 
and then when you hear this book fall, so manage to call 
his attention to us. What he will see will be sufficient to 
cause him to reconsider the purpose of this afternoon's 
visit." 

Grace Bromley thought with head bent low, then she 
looked up suddenly. 

"You, yourself, will ask her to be your wife — ^before 
him?" 

The captain smiled. 

"No. Did I not say that I was not sure? Ah, that I 
could be ! No, but if it has all the appearance." 

Grace leaned back and stroked the forefinger of her 
left glove with her right, and for a moment her good 
and bad angels wrestled for mastery. The captain came 
to the aid of the bad one and won her. 

"Can you hesitate?" he murmured. "Do you wish to 
see Edna Weston Lord Mersey's wife?" 

As he spoke the door opened and Edna glided in. 
The dark eyes were turned upon him for an instant, then 
Grace rose to play her part. Their hearts beat quickly, 
and to one the room seemed suddenly brightened and 
beautified as Edna entered. No wonder, thought Lord 
'Mersey, that the world has crowned her queen — but, ah. 
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uneasy lies the head that wears fashion's crown, or why 
does she look so pale? She is changed — is changing 
every day. And as the conviction forced itself on him he 
was fain to admit that it was in no loss of beauty that the 
change consisted, but in something less definite. 

There was a slight flush on her face as she entered, 
and the sweet, dreamy smile that characterized it was lost 
in a brighter and more girlish one, as she came forward 
and received their greetings. 

"Idle, am I not? Yes, I have been accusing myself 
all day, but have only succeeded in making myself feel 
very wicked and not a bit more energetic. Have you any 
tea left, auntie? Have you had your cup, Grace? Is 
that you, Capt. Morton, in the shadow of the curtain ?" 

"Yes, modestly waiting for a word," said the captain, 
coming forward, and quite naturally in time to place her 
chair in the smaller room. "Will you not sit here? — it 
is cooler. I can speak with authority, for I have tried 
both rooms, have I not. Miss Bromley?" 

"Yes," said Grace. "If you will get me another cup 
of tea I will thank you." 

And she sank into the seat beside Edna, just as Lord 
Mersey had crossed the room to take it. He stood looking 
at them both in his slow, grave way for a minute, and 
Grace Bromley, with a conspirator's guilty fear, trem- 
bled lest he would take another chair ; but Capt Morton 
had been watching him, and the soft voice was heard 
calling him by name. 

Lord Mersey turned slowly, and looked at Edna as 
though he were about to speak, then walked reluctantly 
up to the window. 

It was only to get his opinion on some sketches which 
Mrs. Weston had purchased, and was showing to Mrs. 
More, and in which the captain himself was so much 
interested that he carried one across to Miss Bromley and 
Edna, to get their opinion. Miss Bromley was unde- 
cided as to its merits, and took it to the light in the 
other room. 

"Is there not too much shadow?" she asked. 
j^ And Lord Mersey was in duty bound, being nearw^ 
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to help her to decide. Thus the characters were placed 
as the captain had arranged, and the scene commenced. 

Edna leaned back in her low, luxurious lounge with her 
tea untouched, listening, and yet not listening, to the 
conversation. She had looked at the sketch with momen- 
tary interest, but had felt too languid to follow Grace 
Bromley to the window. She was scarcely aware that 
Capt. Morton had seated himself beside her, that he was 
bending toward her with more than his usual deference. 
His voice was as soft as usual — it always seemed to lull 
and soothe her — she could listen or not as she chose; he 
never demanded her whole attention — never looked dis- 
pleased or hurt if he failed to get it. In a word, he was 
always in harmony with her mood, and never jarred. 
Lord Mersey, looking at the sketch a little, but looking 
toward the other room a great deal, noticed the humble, 
deferential and yet familiar way in which the handsome 
face was turned toward the pale, sweet and strangely 
wearied one, and a sudden fear seemed to strike him. 
He stood and listened to Grace Bromley's voice, but he 
could not help listening also to that soft, musical one in 
the next room. What was he saying to her? Why did 
he look at her like that ? For the first time Lord Mersey 
was roused to a sense of the power of his rival. 

The captain talked on, about the ball of last night, 
about that last new waltz of Strauss, about anything for 
a few minutes ; then, as he took up a book from the table, 
he said: 

"Do you and Mrs. Weston think of running over to 
the Continent this autumn. Miss Weston?" 

Edna looked up from her fan. 

"The Continent?" she repeated, dreamy-eyed ana list- 
less. "I do not know. Why did you ask ?" , 

"Because," said the captain, bending forward, and fix- 
ing his eyes on her with an anxious, imploring expres- 
sion — ^"because Mr. and Mrs. More are talking of going 
to the south of France — ^to St. Jean de Luz, and Mr. 
More has kindly — so kindly — asked me to join them ; he 
knows how I detest traveling alone, and one must go 
somewhere. We thought — all three of us — that perhaps 
if you and Mrs. Weston had any idea of crossing the 
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silver streak, you might be induced to allow us to make 
your route ours ; we are not tied to the St. Jean de Luz 
pla«." 

Here he dropped the book, and Grace Bromley looked 
round slowly, and gazed so markedly that Lord Mersey 
felt his eyes drawn to follow her example. As he also 
looked, his face grew more anxious, for, framed by the 
curtains as in a picture, he saw those two sitting alone 
in the inner room; the one bending forward with en- 
treaty in his looks, the other listening, with downcast 
face and lowered eyelids. 

"No, we are not tied to De Luz; any where else you like 
to choose — Lucerne, perhaps?" 

Edna started, and a brilliant flush rose to her cheek. 
Lord Mersey's eyes seemed fascinated. 

"Perhaps you are tired of Switzerland? By the way, 
I heard the other day of Mrs. Weston's friend, Mr. 
Payne." 

Edna raised her head ; pale enough now was her fac&— 
pale and startled. 

"You heard of— of him?" 

"Yes," said the captain, stroking his mustache; "a 
friend of mine" — a pretty friend, Capt. Morton, a dis- 
charged spy! — "a very particular friend of mine, met 
him in Italy. He was traveling — Mr. Payne, I mean — 
on his honeymoon trip ; and, from my friend's description 
of the bride and the general happiness on both sides, I 
should think Mr. Payne is a man to be envied." 

White, ashen white, to the very lips, Edna lifts her 
face to his, and smiles — actually smiles — bravely. 

"Married!" she says, in a strange, metallic manner; 
"that is news. I am glad that he is happy." 

"And will you consider my prayer — for it is nothing 
less?" continued the captain. "Any part of the world 
you like — as far as I am concerned, Siberia or Spain, if 
you only say the word." 

And as he bent forward he looked so eager, so rapt, 
so lover-like, that the scene might have passed in a charade 
for Romeo and Juliet. 

"It is quite a picture," murmured Grace Bromley, sud- 
denly, in the window. 
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Lord Mersey started, and turned his pale face aside. 

"Yes, yes," he said, hurriedly; "I must go — ^yes, it k 
quite a picture, quite! Where is my hat?" 

The captain remained victorious; he had driven from 
Edna's side the one true friend who would have won 
her confidence that afternoon and saved her. But he 
had gone, and the snare was tightening closer and closer 
round her. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE CARLIST UPRISING. 

"Good gracious, Edward, what shall we do? Are we 
to be robbed and murdered? Let us go back— do let us 
go back! I knew what it should be! — did I not say so 
before we started ? It is the maddest thing that has ever 
been attempted. Oh, dear! oh, dear! I wish we were 
back at St. Jean." 

The speaker is Mrs. Edward More, and she addresses 
this plaintive wail of reproach and entreaty to her im- 
patient spouse, who stands beside a ramshackle, broken- 
down chaise, which has drawn up in front of a wine shop 
which gleams white and dusty by the side of the long 
road that runs from Bilbao to St. Sebastian. It is four 
o'clock in the afternoon, an autumn afternoon in Spain, 
when to dream even of ice and a bath, is hard work — when 
the very birds fall asleep as they watch the peasants har- 
vesting in the vineyards — when none but those who are 
obliged by stern necessity and the mad English set foot 
out of doors. 

The mad English are represented on this occasion by 
Mrs. Edward aforesaid, plaintive, but fearfully and unut- 
terably miserable; by Aunt Martha, perplexed, inwardly 
troubled, but still amiable, though anxious ; by Edna, pale 
and aggravatingly calm, not to say indifferent ; by Edward 
More, hot — ^to match his spouse — ill-tempered, and im- 
patient; and by Capt. Morton, outwardly suave and 
agreeable, but inwardly troubled and uncertain. He — the 
captain — stands at the door of the wine shop, in earnest 
colloquy with the landlord; Edward More fidgets be- 
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tween them and the carriage ; in the carriage Mrs. More 
pours out her jeremiad to the anxious ears of Aunt 
Martha and the Hstless ones of Edna; and on the box 
the driver — a red-faced Spaniard, with gold rings in his 
ears and a cigarette in his mouth — squats with an air of 
stolid nonchalance and contentment which, combined 
with Edna's composure, serves only to make Mrs. More 
more miserably ill-tempered. 

"What does he say, Edward? How I wish I under- 
stood this horrible language 1 Edna, my dear girl, I am 
surprised that you don't take more — ^more interest ! Your 
composure seems almost — forgive me if I am too em- 
phatic — unnatural !" " 

"Does it?" says Edna, raising her eyebrows slightly, 
and turning her eyes, with their calm and profound ab- 
straction, upon the warm and perspiring face opposite 
her. "Is it more natural to bewail our misadventure and 
predicament to ears that don't understand a word of our 
lamentation ? Had we not better wait until Capt. Morton 
tells us the result of his conference?" 

"Wait!" echoes Mrs. Edward. "You seem to forget 
that we must reach St. Sebastian to-night. We can't sleep 
on the road, or in one of those dreadful wine shops kept 
by robbers and all sorts of dreadful people! We must 
reach St. Sebastian to-night — and look at the horses! 
That horrible man — really, Edward, you might have the 
consideration, I think, to insist upon his throwing away 
that nasty cigarette " 

"Nonsense !" snarls Mr. Edward ; "they all smoke. I've 
told you so fifty times to-day. He would only stare and 
laugh, and think we had gone mad if I were to ask him 
to leave off smoking; pray be patient!" 

"Patient !" retorts Mrs. Edward, piteously and angrily. 
"Patient ! sitting in a broken-down thing like a Brighton 
fly, in the middle of a dusty road, with the sun pouring 
down on one's face and turning one into a nigger. Who 
eould be patient?" 

Edward More jerks his head toward the other two 
ladies — silent, and certainly patient, if miserable — for 
answer. 

"Yes, it is all very well for Edna," retorts Mrs. Ed- 
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ward, in a minor key, "It was all her doings that we 
were brought to this dreadful pass " 

"I am very sorry," says Edna, in her musical voice. 

"I don't doubt that, my dear Edna. You couldn't be 
mortal and not feel something like remorse. To think 
that we were so comfortable at St. Jean ! What on earth 
put it into your head to take this wild-goose chase I can't 
conceive. But there — ^there is no use going over that 
again ; we are as much to blame as you are. We ought 
never to have started ; we shouldn't if it hadn't been for 
Edward." 

"That's right," growls Mr. More; "I was waiting for 
you to bring it back to me. You know that you were 
quite as willing to make the excursion as anyone, and 
backed Edna up. Why, I was tired of hearing you de- 
clare that you were bored to death, and that St. Jean was 
the most awful place in existence. You were quite will- 
ing to come into Spain " 

"Did I — now I appeal to you, my dear Mrs. Weston — 
could I possibly imagine that those horrid Carlists were 
on the road ? Could I possibly know that ?" 

"Neither did either of the rest of us," retorts Edward. 
"They were miles away when we started, and we should 
have got clean out of their line of march if you hadn't 
stopped a whole day to buy lace shawls in Bilbao," 

The dispute would have gone on for hours — for days — 
for weeks — ^perhaps, but that Capt. Morton was seen 
hurrying away from the wine shop, and the two com- 
batants desisted from battle to turn upon him with eager 
inquiries. 

"Well, what does he say? Can we go on?" 

The captain, leaning on the carriage door, looks not at 
husband or wife, but at the calm, pale face in the corner. 

"He says that we cannot possibly go on, that the road 
is bad, and that the troops have taken possession of the 
inns." 

"Not go on!" cries Mrs. More, sinking back on the 
torn and blistered cushion, which emits a cloud of dust 
as she falls against it. "Not go on?" 

"What, then?" asks Edna, quietly. 

"He advises us to get back to Bilbao," replies the cap- 
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tain, quietly, and although he smiles as of old, there is a 
serious, not to say anxious, look about his eyes. 

Edna leans back and shades her face from the sun and 
at the same time from the captain's dark eyes. 

"Which are we to do?" she says, appealing to the 
sufferers as a body. 

Mrs. More groans. Aunt Martha sighs, Mr. More bites 
his nails, the captain is the only one who responds. 

"I think we had better follow his advice. It is awk- 
ward our missing the road — more awkward still that the 
Carlists should have made for this route ; the road to St. 
Sebastian will be lined with troops in another hour or so; 
and even supposing that they would allow us to pass — 
which is doubtful — these quadrupeds of ours, which, for 
want of a suitable cognomen, I am fain to call horses, 
are already knocked up. Yes, if you have no very great 
objection, I think we had better get back to Bilbao." 

"We all have the greatest possible objection," says 
Edna, respectfully; "but I suppose it is the best thing to 
do. How sorry I am ; how guilty I feel ! But for me," 
and she sighs, "you would all be safe and comfortable at 
St. Jean!" 

"But for you we should have missed a very romantic 
adventure," responds the captain; and he mounts to the 
box, and gives the driver directions to turn back to the 
place from whence they have only that morning started. 
The driver — good, honest man — says : "Si, s-enor — where 
you please ;" flicks his whip, and starts his slumbering 
specimens of equine architecture, and the clumsy vehicle 
rattles and rumbles on its dusty way. 

From Park Lane to St. Jean de Luz, in the Pyrenees, 
and Bilbao, in Spain, are rapid transitions, but Edna's 
transitions have been both rapid and sudden; it would 
seem as though she had lately become possessed of a 
demon of unrest. Outwardly calm to indifference, as we 
have seen her, in the hot afternon sun, on the glaring, 
dusty Spanish road, inwardly she is dissatisfied and rest- 
less. 

Since the afternoon ,on which Capt. Morton had played 
his little comedy, and deceived his rival — since that after- 
noon, Edna had been traveling almost night and day. 
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stopping, it is true, here and there, for a day or a week, 
but traveling still as her intentions and impulses prompted, 
and never satisfied with any place at which she and the 
companions of her journeyings stopped. Whither does 
she wish to go — what is the destination of her desire? 
She could not have told if she had been asked. All she 
herself knows is that she cannot rest — ^that she must 
get on. 

Arrived at St. Jean de Luz, after what Mrs. Edward 
piteously declared a wild scamper across Europe, they 
thought that they had reached a spot that might prove 
a resting place for a time at least. Edna seemed more 
contented, more inclined to stay in the soft, pretty water- 
ing place, than she had done at any other halting spot; 
but before the week had passed, the old, restless, impa- 
tient look came, by fits and starts, into the delicious 
dreaminess of her eyes; she grew pale — a sure sign of 
her weariness, as her fellow travelers knew ; did not sleep 
at night, evidently wanted to go on. Then one morning 
her secret desire found voice. 

"What would they say to taking a few days' trip across 
the frontier into Spain ?" 

One of them, Capt. Morton, late of the Carlist army, 
if he had been free to express his opinion, would have 
said decidedly, "No!" Of all places he cared least for 
his handsome face to be seen in, Spain was the one. But 
he only smiled and murmured : "Yes, not at all a bad 
idea!" and waited for some one else to raise the objec- 
tions. But no one seemed to have any to the trip. Mrs. 
More was anxious to buy a real Spanish lace mantilla, and 
so was silenced; Aunt Martha would have raised no ob- 
jection to a journey to the moon, if Edna had wished to 
take it, and Edward — miserable, ill-tempered and begin- 
ning to doubt the feasibility of the captain's schemes, 
didn't care a rap where they went, if they weren't going 
back to England, which was the only place fit for an 
English gentleman to live in, etc., etc. 

The captain did then murmur something about the 
war, and the chance of the Carlists coming across their 
path, but they all scorned the idea, and Edna — yes, Edna 
seemed to find in it another inducement to the trip. S(> 
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they started, reached Bilbao, heard rumors that the Car- 
lists were approaching, but Mrs. More insisted upon stay- 
ing one day at least for a veil she had ordered, and 
when they started the next, their driver lost his way, 
owing to too much wine, and the horses broke down ; re- 
liable intelligence of the troops on the road, and the 
Carlists in the neighborhood, met them when they did 
at last get on the right route, and so it is brought about 
that they are starting to return to Bilbao. 

It is not by any means a cheerful ride. Mrs. More, 
too exhausted, apparently, to wail aloud, wails half audi- 
bly under her veil, which is thick enough to make her in- 
tolerably hot, and yet not thick enough to save her com- 
plexion; Aunt Martha dozes peacefully in her comer; 
Edward More fidgets peevishly in his ; Edna in hers, looks 
calmly out upon the dusty road, upon trailing vines, upon 
occasional wayside inns, upon the quaint rumbling of the 
carts that patient oxen drag slowly through the dust, upon 
everything that meets her eye, with the same absent, 
dreamy air, and is quite content to be silent and in silence. 
On the box the captain gnaws his mustache and frowns 
— nobody can see him, you see — moodily at the sweating 
and struggling horses, the driver smokes cigarette after 
cigarette with sweet and aggravating nonchalance, and 
the afternoon grows into evening, and before they reach 
Bilbao, the evening will have grown into night. 

"Can we not get fresh horses?" inquires the captain, 
as they halt for a minute or two at an inn. "Fresh horses 
of any kind," and he shows good English gold, which 
abroad, in Spain especially, is a magic talisman. 

The landlord is bowed down with grief. Alas ! he has 
not so much as four legs in his stable ; the troops — always 
those rascals, the soldiery! — have taken — ^have requisi- 
tioned everything, even the mule for transport service. 

"if English milord could wait until to-morrow — or the 
next day !" and this is the tale at every place along the 
road. AH the horses have been taken by the government 
troops. "If milord could only wait !" 

And it seems at least as if, ridiculous as it appears, 
they must wait; for when they get in sight of Bilbao, sol- 
diers ride up to the carriage and demand passports. 
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Senor milords and miladies must stop outside the gate* 
to-night. Ah, yes, it was unfortunate ; but the command- 
ant's orders must not be disobeyed. The carriage can- 
not be allowed to pass. 

The officer of the patrol was very polite and courteous, 
and eloquently regretful, but he was immovable. 

"Ask him what the devil be thinks the ladies are to 
do ?" said Edward More, fuming and fretting. "Tell him 
we are English ; confound his impudence ! tell him that we 
are English, and that we demand admittance to the beastly; 
little town." 

"Is it necessary to inform him, in so many words, of our 
nationality?" said the captain, growing sarcastic; "and 
as for demanding " 

And he shrugged his shoulders as he proceeded to make 
one more effort. But the officer was firm; he had re- 
ceived his orders that no one excepting the military was 
to pass the barriers, and milords and miladies must, per 
bacco! lodge for the night at the inn, which, the officer 
declared, they would find comfortable and clean. 

"It is only for one night," he added ; "the Carlists may 
not arrive, the gates will be open to-morrow, and all will 
be well ; but to pass you in to-night, Santa Maria ! it is not 
possible !" 

Night was rapidly descending; what was to be done? 

Up to this moment Mrs. More had positively refused 
to leave the carriage; she declared she would not do so 
even now until the officer had sent in their cards and pass- 
ports to the commandant and procured a pass for them. 

"I am afraid it is of very little use," said the captain, 
who was not at all at his ease. "I think it would be bet- 
ter to take refuge in the inn for the night. He assures 
me that the Carlists are not Hkely to attack the town." 

Mrs. More groaned, and squeezed herself into the re- 
motest corner. 

"We shall be murdered, I am sure of it!" she wailed. 

And the captain, in despair, induced the young officer 
to dispatch their passports to the commandant. 

"Meanwhile," he said, "we had all better get out and 
take some rffre'shment. You must be exhausted," he 
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added, going round to Edna's side of the rickety chaise, 
and addressing her in his soft, low murmur. 

"No," said Edna, "I am only filled with remorse for 
being the cause of so much discomfort — and danger." 

"Danger !" the captain laughed ; "there is no danger." 

"You may all do as you like, but I won't move until we 
get the commandant's reply. Once we get out, this hor- 
rible man will take the horses away, and we shall not be 
able to get into the town at all. You, my dear Mrs. 
Weston, and Edna, can go; but as for me — oh, do not 
mind me!" 

"I will stay with you!" said Edna, quietly. "Perhaps 
Capt. Morton will be so kind as to make it comfortable 
inside for auntie. You will get out, dear — I insist upon 
it!" and as Aunt Martha was really too exhausted to 
combat the willful beauty, she yielded, and allowed the 
captain to escort her into the inn. Rooms had been 
prepared, for the landlord had guessed at the result of 
the conference, and the olla podrida was cooling for sup- 
per, if milords and miladies would but make up their 
minds to honor the "Golden Bull" with their presence for 
One night. 

But Mrs. Edward was inexorable, and Edna would not 
leave her, and they sat in the carriage, the one silent and 
preoccupied, the other all moans and nervousness. Ed- 
ward More got a cigar and a glass of sherry wine, and 
stood about drinking it, cursing his fate inaudibly, and 
growling at the small mob of peasants that crowded round 
the carriage to stare at the "mad English." 

The night fell, and occasionally there came upon the 
now cool air a distant rumbling like thunder. The crowd, 
satisfied at last, walked away, lights flickered to and fro, 
and every now and then a sentry stalked toward them, 
paused, grounded his musket, and disappeared. The cap- 
tain came out after some little time, with a message from 
Aunt Martha, imploring the other two to leave the car- 
riage; but Mrs. More stood, or rather, sat firm, and the 
captain, yielding to Edna's solicitations, returned to the 
inn. Edward More brought two of the rugs from under 
the box seat, and wrapped them round Edna and his ob- 
stinate spouse, and indulged in another glass of wine and 
another spasm of swearing. 
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Then there came the galloping of a horse and the clat- 
ter and clash of accoutetments. It was the messenger 
returned to say that the English might pass the barrier 
and enter the town. 

"What did I tell you ? I knew they would never dare 
to keep us out!" exclaimed Mrs. More, with miserable 
triumph. "Wake up, Edna — oh, how can you sleep ! Do, 
Capt. Morton, fetch Mrs. Weston. Now, Edward, not 
a moment is to be lost," and so on without a moment's 
intermission, until the driver had clacked his whip and 
they were once more rattling and clattering on their way. 

There was a delay at the barrier for an examination of 
passports, and they had barely passed the outposts and 
got within sight of the gate of the fortifications, when a 
sudden uproar seemed to spring up on all sides of them ; 
lights flashed in the air, followed by the roar of small 
artillery, and there arose a great shout: 

"The Carlists ! the Carlists !" 

It was so sudden that one and all seemed paralyzed, 
and stared at each other amazed and dumfounded; then 
the captain snatched the reins and whip from the shaking 
hands of the driver, and standing up lashed the horses 
into a gallop. But it was too late! He came on the 
drawbridge in time to see the great gate clash down, and 
to hear the sentry ground his musket and cry "Back!" 
Then, quick to see the best course, he, utterly regardless 
of the shriek which rose from Mrs. More, turned the 
horses' heads and flogged them into a tear. 

Edward, standing up in the carriage, made his voice 
heard above the din which was every moment growing 
more dreadful. 

"What are you going to do, Morton ?" he shouted. 

"Get back to the inn," shouted the captain, his face 
pale and set. "We must, or we shall be in the thick of it ! 
They will be close at hand in another quarter of an hour !" 

Sooner than that, Capt. Morton! They are close at 
hand now. 

For scarcely had they reached the barrier than there 
came the quick, heavy tread of a mass of men, and in an 
instant the air was black with smoke and terrible with 
the roar mi battle. The Carlists had come 1 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 

Edward More, holding on by the side of the carriige, 
leaned forward, eagerly straining his eyes to catch a 
glimpse of the inn. He saw at once that it was their 
only chance to reach it and get out of the line of fire ; but 
how to do it without interception ? Luckily, the outposts 
were too much engaged to notice very particularly any- 
thing out of the direct line of fire, for the advance of 
the Carlists had been so sudden and so concentrated, that 
it almost seemed as if they had dropped down from the 
skies. Nothing could be distinguished in the dense mass 
of smoke which blew right across their path, but the 
captain fancied that he could remember the route from 
the inn, and kept on his way from sheer despair. 

Presently, amid the flashing of Ughts and the gleam- 
ing of the volleys of musketry, they saw before them 
the lights of the inn, and the captain threw a word of 
encouragement over his shoulder. 

"Keep up! we are almost there." 

Almost, but not quite, for suddenly the horses were 
brought to a standstill and thrown upon fheir haunches, 
and two or three dusky forms shouting to the captain 
to stop, sprang at the harness and began to unfasten it. 

There was no time for expostulation or explanation; 
the horses were taken out and away, and they were 
brought to a complete standstill. 

It was dangerous work now, so dangerous that Mrs. 
More did not scream, but hid her head in her wrap and 
crouched at the bottom of the carriage. Aunt Martha 
clung to her comer, sobbing; and Edna? Edna stood 
upright, her face shining forth pale and lovely above her 
dark cloak, drawn closely round her graceful form — she 
stood, one hand grasping the side of the carriage, as firm 
as a rock, her eyes all ablaze, her lips half parted with 
excitement. 

What a sweet picture she made ! — ^and what an excellent 
markl 
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"For God's sake! sit down," exclaimed the captain, 
darting to her side and clutching her arm. "Sit down! 
you will be shot. You are a mark for a hundred eyes !" 

Edna turned her eyes down upon him, and her lips 
parted with a strange smile. 

"Is there so much danger ? This is a real battle — quite 
a real one !" 

"Danger — battle! It is a sharp skirmish! Do you 
doubt it? — look there! But, for God's sake, sit down 
first!" 

Edna drew a little on one side, so that she was shielded 
by the box, and looked in the direction to which the cap- 
tain had pointed. 

The struggle was concentrated there, and as she looked 
she had no reason to repeat the question, for amid the 
fire that belched forth from the guns, amid the clouds of 
smoke, she saw dusky forms dashing at each other like 
demons, with swords gleaming like tongues of fire about 
their heads, and then a great hoarse shout and a succes- 
sion of shrieks and groans as man after man on either 
side fell under shot, or cut down, but always trodden 
under foot. 

She grew paler, and the scene seemed to swim before 
her eyes and fade away. Was she going to faint? 

With an effort she mastered the weakness, and stoop- 
ing down to whisper some words of comfort and reassur- 
ance to poor, weeping Aunt Martha, saw that the captain 
had drawn Edward More aside, and was talking and urg- 
ing some step vehemently. 

Presently Edward shouted in her ear: 

"Morton wants me to go to the inn, and beg them to 
open the door. What's the use of my going? I can't 
speak a word of the language! I want him to go!" 

"Yes — yes !" said Edna, looking at him eagerly. "Why 
does he not — oh, why does he hesitate?" 

The captain bent forward and looked at her with sig- 
nificant meaning. 

"I do not care to go and leave you — all," he said, 
and even at that supreme moment Edna noticed the em- 
phasis, and felt a strange thrill, half of alarm, half of 
surprise. 
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"Do you not understand?" he said, so close to her 
ears that he was inaudible to the others. "Can I leave you 
— at such a time?" 

"Go!" said Edna, almost imperiously, her lips trem- 
bling. "What could you do for us single-handed ? Could 
one man save us?" 

"He could save you!" he retorted, grasping her arm. 
Edna shrank back. 

"Go — go!" she said; and after a moment's hesitation, 
while he kept his eyes fixed on hers with a passionate 
entreaty, he turned and ran toward the inn. 

It seemed as if his departure had almost been the sig- 
nal for some fresh movement on the part of the combat- 
ants, for suddenly the point of conflict seemed to lean her 
way, and the struggle for the barrier was taking place 
so near to her that Edna could see the details quite 
plainly. 

She saw that the sides were pretty equally matched, 
and that there was not much to choose between them in 
the matter of courage ; it was a hand-to-hand fight, all in a 
small space, in which every blow told. So engrossed was 
she by the exciting spectacle that she lost all sense of her 
own danger, forgot everything save the struggle that was 
■"going on under her eyes. Presently she saw that the 
Carlists were, for some reason or other, losing ground, 
the' reason being that a reenforcement had reached the 
government troops, and roars of ferocious delight rose 
from the other side; but suddenly a thrill ran through 
Edna's fast-beating heart, for from the midst of the Car- 
list ranks there suddenly rode a tall, stalwart-looking 
officer, who, waving his sword above his head, rode 
straight at the line of bayonets made ready to receive him, 
as if he were going at a five-barred gate. 

Edna saw the gleam of his waving sword, and then shut 
her eyes, expecting, if she still looked, to see him cut 
down, but the next instant she heard a loud roar of de- 
fiance, and, opening her eyes, saw the officer, still mounted, 
slashing right and left with awful effect, and bearing all 
down before him. 

Close at his back his men pressed, firing volley after 
volley; then came a volley from the barrier, and great 
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clouds of smoke, and the hero — for he was a hero in Ed-' 
na's sight — was hid from her view. Her heart beat fast ; 
her blood ran like fire through her veins, and she sobbed 
aloud in her excitement. Was he down ? Was he dead ? 
No ! for as the smoke cleared, she saw his stalwart, broad- 
shouldered form, not on horseback now, still in the front, 
still cleaving his way with that awful sword. 

Then came volley after volley, then a great roar of 
triumph, the rush and clatter of cavalry, the roar of ar- 
tillery, the shrieks and the groans of the dying, and the 
dull thud of a regiment advancing, with the regular tread 
of heavy feet. 

Edna, trembling in every limb, leaned forward, strain- 
ing her eyes to see what had happened — which side had 
won. 

In her anxiety she did not notice that the space round 
the carriage, which had been hitherto quite empty, had 
suddenly filled ; did not notice that voices were "talking 
round her until Edward More ran round to the other 
side of the carriage to his fainting wife. 

Then Edna looked round and saw a small crowd push- 
ing and struggling, and suddenly two oi three soldiers— 
Carlists she knew by their black serge jackets and red 
facings — came running out toward the carriage, headed by 
a tall figure, which Edna instantly recognized as that of 
her hero. 

He paused almost within earshot, and gave some or- 
ders to the soldiers — there was a loud, ringing cheer in 
response — then, left alone, he came toward the carriage, 
evidently unconscious of its proximity. 

Edna, leaning quite over the side of the carriage, felt 
her eyes drawn toward him with a strange and mys- 
terious fascination. 

He came closer and closer, walking with his head bent 
down and his hand to his forehead. Suddenly he looked 
up— there was a flash of fire from some torches, and he 
saw the carriage and the pale face of the girl leaning out 
of it. 

He looked for one instant as if he had been shot, then 
he threw up his hand and staggered forward. 

With a cry Edna opened the dpor and flew to him. He 
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had not fallen, but stood leaning against the shafts, his 
hand to his head, his face held down. 

Edna put her trembling hand upon his arm, forgettinf 
everything in her divine, womanly pity and sympathy, 
and spoke to him. 

"You are hurt — or wounded ?" 

At the tones of her voice a shiver ran through the 
stalwart frame, and he seemed unable to reply ; but at last 
he muttered, hoarsely, his head still bent down : 

"Non, senora, non!" But even as he spoke drops of 
blood fell upon Edna's hand, and she saw that his arm, 
which he held to his face, was red and wet. 

"Oh, yes, yes!" she urged. "See, you are bleeding! 
Oh ! and you cannot understand what I say ! Is there no 
one to attend to you — no doctor? If I could only speak 
Spanish!" she cried, clasping her hands. "If you could 
only understand me ! Look !" — pointing to the carriage 
— "will you come in there and wait until they fetch a 
doctor ? You shake your head. If I could but make you 
understand!" she cried, piteously. "I am sure — I feel 
that you are dreadfully hurt !" 

As she spoke she took her silk handkerchief from 
her neck and pressed it into his hand. 

"Use this," she implored. "Let me wipe your face — oh, 
oh!" and she shuddered as the handkerchief turned to 
crimson in an instant. "You are fearfully wounded! I 
knew it 1" 

Again he shook his head as if he could understand 
her, and standing upright strove to move away, thrust- 
ing the handkerchief into the breast of his coat. 

As he did so his face was half revealed in the murky 
glare, and Edna shrank back with a cry of pity and ter- 
ror at the sight, for it looked scarcely human, so cov- 
ered with blood and powder was it, the two eyes glaring 
at her with what she fancied was dying anguish. 

Instinctively she put up her hands to catch his arm 
and support him, and as she did so his head fell forward, 
he staggered against the wheel, and fell at her feet, 
almost on her bosom, limp and lifeless. 

Edna's tongue clove to the roof of her mouth ; speech- 
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less and white as a ghost, she knelt down over nim and 
strove to unfasttn the neckclotl^ at his throat, her eyes 
fixed on the blood-stained face as if they were fascinated. 
A voice at her elbow seemed to come as if in a dream. 
"Good God ! what is it ? What are you doing ?" 

Edna looked up and saw Capt. Morton bending over 
her. 

"What are you doing? — who is this? — how came > 

Ah !" he cried, bending still lower and fixing his eyes 
on the blood-stained face as if he doubted the evidence 
of his own senses. Then he turned his eyes to Edna 
and grasped her by the shoulder. 

As he did so the eyes beneath them opened and glared 
at them glassily. 

"Come!" said the captain, hoarsely. "Come, Edna! 
not a moment is to be lost ! Come, I implore you — Edna ! 
Edna!" 

Dazed, like one in a dream, she allowed him to assist 
her to her feet; then she started, and half turned to the 
long, outstretched form, as if to return to it; but the 
captain's voice sounded in her ears: "No use!" and 
seemed to deafen and numb her. She allowed him to 
lead her away. She noticed that the carriage was empty, 
and that they passed it, and then they entered the inn, 
pushing through a crowd into the room prepared for 
them. 

There she stood for a moment staring round about her, 
and then fell down at Aunt Martha's knees in a dead 
faint. 

The captain bent over her for an instant, then looked 
up, and grasped Edward More's arm. 

"Come with me," he whispered, hoarsely. 

Edward More stared at the pale, set face, and hesi- 
tated. 

The captain clutched his arm, and drew him toward 
him. 

"Come with me — not an instant is to be lost ! Come, I 
say!" 

Speeckless and confused, Edward More allowed him- 
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self to be drawn into the crowded passage and into the 
road. Then he pulled up. * 

"Where are you going ? Explain — you can speak now 
—what is it, man?" 

The captain stood looking at him for a moment, and 
then replied, huskily: 

"More, this is the devil's own work! Don't ask any 
questions — don't doubt the truth of what I tell you; I 
knew it all along, but I kept it from you. Cyril is in 
Spain!" 

"What!" exclaimed Edward. "You've see him?" 

The captain nodded and looked curiously in the anx^ 
tons face. 

"Yes," he said, strangely, "I have seen him." 

"Where — where?" gasped Edward. 

"Not five minutes ago," was the reply. 

"Where?" 

"Come and see." 

"Come and see ! Do you mean to say that he — Cyril, 
is near us — out here?" 

Without a word further the captain led him into the 
darkness of the night. 

The air was thick with smoke and loaded with the 
cries of the wounded and dying. Beside the carriage lay 
a smoldering torch, which had fallen from the hands 
of a soldier who had held it while life lasted. The cap- 
tain took it up and waved it into a flame ; then, still hold- 
ing his companion by the arm, he drew him to the spot 
where he had found Edna. 

"More," he said, solemnly, "can you bear a shock?" 

Edward More began to tremble. 

"Be a man ! Look here at your feet." 

Edward More looked down and uttered a low cry. 

"What is it — who is it?" he asked. 

The captain went on one knee, and wiped from the 
upturned face»some of the blood and blackened powder 
that disguised and concealed it. 

As he did so Edward More started back, then fell on 
his knees. 

"Good God!" he gasped. "It is Cyrill" 
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There was a moment's profound and awful silence, then 
came the question from the brother's ashen lips : 

"Is— is— he dead?" 

The captain looked up; he had been feeling with his 
hand thrust inside the bosom of the outstretched form. 

"Yes," he said, solemnly; "he is dead. You are Sir 
Edward More — at last!" 

Edward More gave a great gasp, as if for air. 

"Heaven! is it possible?" he breathed. "It — it seems 
like a dream. That Cyril! I — I can't believe it. What 
is to be done ?" 

The captain rose to his feet, and waved the torch aloft. 

"Done!" he repeated. "We must get him taken to 
the inn. Yes, that is it; come, Edward, or will you 
wait?" 

"No ! no !" shivered Edward. "Not wait ! I will come 
with you." 

"We must get help to carry him," muttered the cap- 
tain, and started off at a run; Edward More followed at 
his side. In ten minutes they were back again with a 
stretcher and bearers ; but neither were of much use, for 
there was no dead man to carry away; he had disap- 
peared, together with the dead soldier who had lain 
near him. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE SECOND GAMEKEEPER. 

Three months have passed since that hand-to-hand 
fight before Bilbao.. Christmas is very near, and promises 
to arrive with something of the old-fashioned state and 
grandeur. What has happened to the weather lately? 
Is all the snow used up ; and is the manufactory of skates 
to become a lost art in England? There is a white rime 
upon the hedgerows and trees, and a pleasant hardness in 
the roads, which give back the sound of hoofs and stamp- 
ing feet with a merry, hearty echo good to hear. You 
can tell it is freezing by the way in which the smoke 
rises from the tall chimneys of Rosedene, so straight 
and blue against the sky. You can tell ^so by other 
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signs, not the least of them being the distinctness with 
which the cock pheasants can be heard crying out merrily 
as they whiz through the preserves. Everything — smoke, 
trees, houses — stands out clear and sharp against the 
sky, and Rosedene looks as if it had been cut out of 
cardboard and stuck up on end, making a pretty and 
effective sight enough. At least so one person must 
think, for he stands, and has been standing for some 
minutes, notwithstanding the cold, gazing at the house 
with an interest that is rather curious, considering that 
he is part of the establishment, and should be quite fa- 
miliar with the outlines of the grand old mansion. He is 
the gamekeeper — the second in rank — and looks his 
calling, if one may judge. from the familiar way in which 
he carries his gun, and his suit of well-worn velveteen 
jacket, breeches and well-fitting gaiters. There is nothing 
at first sight very remarkable about the individual; but 
few persons, we take it, would pass him without a second 
glance, for, although stalwart, straight-limbed men are 
not a rarity in England, thank Heaven ! such a stalwart, 
broad-chested figure as his attracts attention. With such 
a figure a handsome face should go, as a matter of course ; 
but the gamekeeper wears his felt hat well forward, 
which seems to conceal the upper part of his face, and 
a tawny beard and mustache shadow and generalize the 
lower. As he stands just on the border of the preserves, 
neither in nor out of the shrubbery, he can see the whole 
of the sweep of the terrace and entrance steps, and yet 
cannot be seen from them, a fact of which he seems fully 
aware, for when the door opens and a slim, graceful 
figure, clad in dark velvet, trimmed with fur, issues out 
• — almost glidingly — on to the terrace, he does not move, 
but gazes straight before him with even increased in- 
tentness. 

Such earnestness would be excusable if he were watch- 
ing a poacher, but is rather remarkable considering that 
the object of his regard is his mistress — Miss Edna 
Weston. And yet it was excusable, for that slim figure 
in the dark-hued velvet made a pretty picture, and it did 
not need an artist's eye to appreciate the exquisite beauty 
of the pale face and large, wistful eyes, that looked across 
into the clear air with such sad dreaminess. 
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The keeper stood as motionless as a statue until he 
heard the crisp tread of a man's footstep coming up the 
gravel path, then he turned slightly aside behind the 
shrubbery, and transferred his attention to the newcomer. 

The visitor was as well known as the mistress of Rose- 
dene herself, for he was none other than the master of 
More Park— Sir Edward More. 

He has altered very little since last we saw him, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, that he holds himself a little straighter, 
and that his old expression of irritable impatience has 
given place to a look of irritable importance. 

Edna, seeing him, comes slowly down the steps to meet 
him, and the keeper from his post of vantage can hear 
and see them distinctly ; can see the quiet, mournful sweet- 
ness of the smile that rests like a stray sunbeam upon the 
lovely face of the girl, and the little, jerky, irritable twitch 
that plays about the mouth of the man. 

"Good-morning, Edna!" he says, shaking her hand. 
"So you have made a move out to-day! Do you feel 
stronger — more like your old self, eh ?" 

"Yes, I am stronger — more like my old self," she re- 
plies, with a smile. 

"Well wrapped up, I hope?" 

"Very well — too well wrapped up," she answers, glan- 
cing down at the plentiful gray fur which sets off the 
delicate tints of her face and hair. "I am more mummy 
than human — even aunt is satisfied. How is Lady More ?" 

"Quite well — not very well, I mean ; at least, I suppose 
not," replies Sir Edward. "She was not up when I left. 
Kept it up very late at Bromley's last night. Too late, I 
think ; perhaps you wouldn't, you like dancing." 

"It is some time since I danced," says Edna, absently. 

Sir Edward looks at her rather curiously at first, and 
then, with an involuntary, wondering admiration; even 
he — the last person to think of women's looks — cannot 
help noticing the strange, spiritual beauty of her deli- 
cate face. 

"You'll soon be dancing again," he says, abruptly. 
"You are sure you are well wrapped up ? They were all 
talking of you last night, and wishing that you were 
•among them." 
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"They are very kind," she says, gratefully, but not 
with that eagerness of desire which should mark such a 
response. 

"And did you have a pleasant evening ? Yes, of course. 
How long it is since I have spent su^h a one 1 Is Grace 
Bromley as beautiful as ever ?" ^^"''^ 

"Beautiful enough," replied Sir Edward, "looked 
rather pale, my wife said, but I didn't notice. The Port- 
fields were there; Sir George took the second prize for 
his heifer at the show." 

"And Lord Mersey — have they heard from him?" 

Sir Edward looks under his brows at her rather 
curiously, but she does not notice it — her eyes are fixed 
dreamily on the scene before her. 

"Yes ; he 'is in Sweden, botanizing, and says nothing 
about coming home." 

"How sorry Lady Portfield must be !" says Edna. 

"Well — yes; I suppose so. By the way, I had a letter 
from Morton yesterday," he says, fidgeting with his hat, 
and looking aside. 

Edna turns her eyes upon him with a strange kind of 
reluctance in them. They have neared the shrubbery by 
this time, and every word can be heard by the keeper, who 
still leans on his gun, forgetful of any chance poacher 
that may be at work at the other end of the preserves. 

"From Capt. Morton?" 

"Yes," nods Sir Edward. "He has offered us a visit 
to spend the Christmas, in fact, and we expect him on 
Thursday." 

Edna does not speak. 

"It is quite a long time since you have seen each other," 
resumes Sir Edward. "He has made constant inquiries 
after you, and was greatly concerned at your illness." 

"He is very kind," murmurs Edna. 

Sir Edward knocks a stray stone out of the path, and 
goes on with a little more rapidity : 

"He hasn't been quite the thing himself; it has been a 
trying time for all of us." 

He pauses, and Edna draws her furs more tightly 
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round her, with a Uttie shiver, as hie goes on, in a lower 
voice : 

"He was very useful just at — at that time ; I don't know 
what we should have done without him ; and there was a 
deal to do — ^you were ill — unconscious for three days — 
at that beastly inn — with all the bustle and hubbub about ; 
and then there was poor Cyril to be seen to." 

A shiver runs through the delicate frame of the girl 
beside him; she looks at him with scared eyes and with 
tremulous lips. 

"Yes, there was a great deal to do, that had to be 
done, too, and there was no one to do it but him, for I 
was knocked over by it all. He did everything, even to 
getting the papers and witnesses for the lawyers — for, of 
course, all that had to be done." 

Edna looks at him with a look of troubled horror. 

"I — I have not heard," she murmurs, as if explaining 
why she does not understand him. "They have told me 
nothing." 

"No, no," he says, "just so — quite right; you were too 
ill to be bothered with it. Perhaps I oughtn't to say any- 
thing about it now." 

"Yes," she says, with quick decision. "Do you think 
that because I have not spoken about it all, that I have 
not thought ? I have never ceased to think — I have never 
closed my eyes all these weary months without seeing 
what I saw that awful night." 

"Never mind, don't think about it now," says Sir Ed- 
ward; "you'll make yourself ill. I ought not to have 
spoken " 

"Tell me," says Edna, interrupting him, "did you mean 
just now that — that they never found Sir Cyril?" 

Sir Edward gnaws at his stick. 

"Yes," he replies; "if they had, there would not have 
been all this fuss. It was because we could not find the 
body that we had so much difficulty to — to prove, in fact, 
that he was dead. We did it, however — I might almost 
say Morton did it; if it had not been for him I might 
have been — well, kept out of the title and estate until 
now, and doomsday! I must say," he added, peevishly, 
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"it was just like Cyril; no one could have expected him 
to die like an ordinary Christian — it was all on a piece 
with his life, a confounded confusion and mystery, giving 
trouble to everybody concerned." 

"A mystery — ^yes, a mystery I" murmured Edna, almost 
inaudibly. "To think that he should be there, there of 
all places, and that T should see him die — ^at my feet 1" 

And she shuddered. 

"Better not talk of it any more," said Sir Edward, im- 
patiently. "It's all over now, at any rate. It was a good 
thing you didn't know him ; if you had known him, the 
shock might have killed you right out; the whole thing 
pretty nearly did," he added, as he glanced at her, 

"I feel anything but killed this morning; how fresh 
and lovely and full of life it all seems. Here comes aunt 
with a huge shawl! If we are quick we shall escape 
behind the shrubbery I I have as much on as I can carry 
now." 

And so^ saying, she hurried out of Mrs. Weston's sight. 

"I've been very busy this morning," says Sir Edward, 
getting up alongside her, "over these alterations. I al- 
most wish I'd never begun them; but they are a great 
improvement. The park will look another place; I hope 
you will be able to come over and see them soon; you 
won't know the place, for I've had it turned inside out. 
It was in a disgraceful state — simply disgraceful, though, 
of course, it could not have been otherwise, while Cyril 
was alive." 

"Poor Sir Cyril," murmured Edna. 

"Eh? Did you speak? He left everything to go to 
rack and ruin ; it would have been better to swallow his 
pride and let it. But that's altered now, thank Heaven! 
Yes, the alterations will be a great improvement. Why, 
you can see them if you come down to the end of this 
walk; perhaps you are too tired." 

But Edna declared that she was quite equal to the exer- 
tion, and they traversed the path down which she had 
walked months ago to get her first glimpse of More Park, 

"There you are," said Sir Edward, pointing to the great 
red pile, and especially to a patch of new red brickwork 
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at the end of it, with an air of self-satisfaction and pro- 
prietorship. "That's the new wing, smoking room, bil- 
liard room, library — ^the other's too large — ^and a boudoir 
for Emma; great improvement, eh?" 

"Yes, I suppose so," said Edna, looking at it dreamily, 
as she leaned against the fence. 

"You're tired," said Sir Edward, suddenly noticing the 
pale, weary face. "There's one of your keeper's huts 
near here, isn't there? Yes, here it is up that path. 
Better come and sit down." 

Edna followed him up the little path, and they came 
upon a small, thatched building that was too large for a 
hut and too small for a cottage. It was in the heart of 
the preserves, and consisted of but one room, in which 
the second keeper slept at night, so that he might be at 
hand if poachers were about. 

As they approached the door, the keeper himself crossed 
their path. His height and stalwartness did not appear 
to so much advantage when he walked, for he seemed to 
possess a slouching gait, and as he touched his hat he 
looked particularly ungainly. 

"That's your new keeper, isn't it?" said Sir Edward. 

"Yes, I think so," said Edna. 

"Clumsy-looking fellow — bears a good character, 
though," muttered the baronet. "Wonder if he's got a 
chair in that den of his ?" and he raised his voice to call, 
"Hi— keeper!" 

The keeper turned and stopped, his head bent down, 
and his hat well over his face, which was further shaded 
by the way in which he carried his gun. 

"Got a stool or chair of some sort in your place?" 
asked Sir Edward. "If so, let us have it here, will you?" 

The man touched his hat again, and, going into his cot- 
tage, brought out an old chair, which he placed in the 
sun ; then, as if by a sudden thought, he went in again, 
and fetched a rug, which he threw over the chair. 

"Better sit down," said Sir Edward; and Edna, with- 
out looking at the keeper, sank into the chair. 

As she did so, she felt the rug drawn slightly and 
gently over her shoulders, and, thinking it was Sir Ed- 
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ward, looked up to thank him, and was in time to see 
that it was the awkward-looking keeper. The thought- 
fulness and the gentleness of the action gave her some 
faint surprise, as she murmured her sweet little, "Thank 
you." 

"How are the birds, keeper?" asked Sir Edward, in 
his little, important way, a moment after; but no reply 
coming, he looked round, and discovered that the keeper 
had quietly disappeared. 

"Strange sort of fellow," said Sir Edward. "Your 
man seems to like him, however, and says he knows his 
business, and that is everything. I wish some of my 
fellows knew theirs, or did it better than they do," he 
continued, started comfortably on a grumble. "I be- 
lieve I lose more game than any man in the county — of 
course, I have to thank Cyril for that " 

He broke off rather suddenly, for there was a certain 
look in Edna's face that was either indignation or weari- 
ness of the subject. 

"Perhaps he could not altogether help the position of 
things," she said, in a low voice. "Was he not very 
poor?" 

"He came into one of the finest estates in England!" 
said Sir Edward, angrily. "But he chose to waste as 
much of it as he could, and of course deserved poverty. 
It's a singular thing, Edna," he continued, pettishly, "but, 
although you never saw him — I mean not in life — ^you 
always stand up for him !" 

"Perhaps that is it !" said Edna, thoughtfully, as if 
she were answering some mental question of her own. 
"Perhaps that is it. I only saw him when he was fighting 
like a hero. I only saw him when he lay dead at my 
feet!" she looked round her with a shudder. "How 
quiet and solemn it is here; does the keeper sleep here — 
all alone?" 

Sir Edward nodded. 

"Of course — why not? It is just the very place for 
a night hut. This is the corner where the poachers made 
a raid and showed fight. They killed the keeper, the 
wretches I I expect every morning to hear of something 
of the same kind of thing at ihe park; but I've set my 
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hand to putting the poaching down, and I'll not be turneia 
aside by a thousand roughs." 

"It is a very lonely place," said Edna, looking round 
again. "No wonder he looked unhappy and cast down, 
poor fellow I" 

"Oh, nonsense! my dear Edna," said Sir Edward; 
'you're too soft-hearted — you always are. Now you're 
anxious to find something to pity this keeper of yours! 
I'll warrant he's comfortable enough, and finds consola- 
tion in robbing you of your game if he isn't " 

Edna turned her head indignantly, but could not help 
smiling. 

"If I am too ready to pity, are not you too ready to 
condemn?" she said. 

She rose as she spoke, and they made their way bacK 
to the house. 

Five minutes afterward, when they had got well out 
of sight, the second keeper came striding through the 
undergrowth and stood — upright enough now — look- 
ing after them for full a minute, and then he took up the 
chair to carry it into the cottage, but before doing so 
he folded the rug carefully, and with a sudden 'flush, that 
made his face look almost boyish, he pressed the unfeeling 
thing to his lips. 

Then he took it and the chair inside, and presently 
came out again, threw off his coat with an air of reso- 
lution, and taking an ax, cut two or three boughts from 
some of the beech; these he trimmed carefully and set 
on one side ; then he found a broad plank, and with work- 
man-like skill constructed a pretty rustic seat, fixing it 
under the same tree, and in the same position in which 
the chair had stood, and then, clearing the space around 
it, and brushing the grass until it looked almost as neat 
as a piece of lawn, he stepped back and admired his 
handiwork. He was so absorbed in it, that he drew a 
pipe from his pocket and commenced to load it me- 
chanically ; but suddenly there came the footsteps of one 
of the keepers, and with a start he thrust the pipe in his 
pocket again, muttering; 

"Forgot myself, by George! keepers not allowed to 
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smoke in the daytime," and shouldering his gun he 
slouched off. 

Sir Edward was certainly right — the Rosedene second 
beeper was a strange kind of fellow. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

EAVESDROPPING. 

Edna had been very ill — so ill at the commencement of 
the attack that they feared they would have had to leave 
her behind them in the little cemetery outside Bilbao. A 
fever, brought on by excitement, said the great English 
doctor who had happened to be staying in the Spanish 
town — brought on by the excitement and over-exertion 
of that memorable day and night — had seized her, and 
she lay at the wayside inn for six weeks, struggling with 
death, and coming off the winner by just victory and 
nothing more. 

All the time they had been trying to discover wicked 
Sir Cyril's body, and failing that, had been engaged in 
proving his death, she had laid in the best chamber of 
the inn, quite unconscious, and v/hen she came to, there 
remained nothing but a dim recollection of that sharp 
struggle and the incident of the hero who had fallen 
dying at her feet. It was as well that it should be so, 
the doctor had declared, and had commanded that no 
one should revive that recollection ; so that for a long 
time Edna may have fancied that the whole scene had 
been a dream. But the time came when the news of Sir 
Edward's succession to the title had to be told to her, 
and the shock seemed greater even than they had dreaded. 
It was quite inexplicable ; she had never seen Sir Cyril 
but for those few moments, and yet she seemed to feel 
his death as if it had been that of some dear friend or 
near relative. They brought her back to England, the 
doctor traveling with her, and got her to Rosedene in 
safety ; but it had been a narrow escape, and for weeks 
she felt the recoil of the terrible excitement, and was 
content to lie, dayrdreaming and wholly supine, in her 
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■darkened room, listening to the sough of the pines and 
the rustle of the leaves, as they fell before the winter 
wind. The great doctor was very much interested in the 
case; he had stayed by her as long as he could, and had 
gone back to the many patients who awaited him im- 
patiently, still half unsatisfied. 

"If it were anyone else but a young girl surrounded 
by wealth and a cordon of friends to guard her from any 
ill, I should say that something was preying on her mind." 

"Oh, that is impossible, thank Heaven 1" Aunt Martha 
had declared, and the doctor could only shrug his shoul- 
ders and accept the assertion. 

Edna might have explained it all, but her lips were 
sealed. Often, when she had been lying awake in the 
quiet of the night, she had gone back in spirit to that old 
cathedral close, and had seen the stern, handsome face 
of the man she had sent from her — had heard him promise 
iLever to come within her sight again, never claim her as 
his own. She had given her word and promised to keep 
the bond, and she would not speak while life held 
with her. 

It is a wonder that she lived, she certainly had no 
great wish to do so; it was only the thought that some- 
where in the wide world he was still wandering, made 
her care to cling on. Though he had been faithless, 
criminal, though he had forgotten her, and had taken 
another woman to be his wife, she was still his, still be- 
longed to him, and though she had no great wish to live, 
.she did not pray for death. 

Her illness and the story of the exciting event that 
had led to it, caused a great sensation ; the whole county 
came to inquire and to sympathize, and her reappearance 
was looked forward to with the greatest eagerness. The 
duchess was as much grieved as if it had been a daughter 
of her own, and had offered — had even begged to be 
allowed to help nurse her dear, sweet girl. The world 
thought and said that it was a great thing for the duchess 
to do, and that Edna was fortunate in winning such 
general love, but the duchess thought that there was no 
merit in it. 

"The child crept into- my heart the first time I saw 
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her!" she said; "and I'd give the world to have her 
my own." 

The morning after her walk through the preserves 
with Sir Edward, Edna was lying on a couch in her snug 
little boudoir, looking at the fire, with a novel in her 
hand, and a greyhound stretched at her feet, when the 
door opened and a voice said, lovingly : 

"May I come in?" And without waiting for per- 
mission, the duchess entered, and took her in her motherly 
arms. "There, lie down again, my dear. Come, come, 
you don't look so bad — ah ! now all the color is gone, 
and my little rose is a lily again. Ah, my dear, how glad 
I am to see you ! What a time that wretched doctor has 
had you to himself — not but what we are all grateful 
enough to him; though he doesn't deserve it, for he 
would have left us all to die, and almost told us so, while 
you wanted him." 

"He has been very kind — everybody has been kind — 
too kind," said Edna, quietly. 

"Well, well," said the duchess, "we shall have you 
with us again soon, my child. Dear me, how dull we 
have been without you, and then you weren't satisfied 
with deserting us yourself, but you must drive that poor 
fellow away, too ! That was too bad, you wicked, artful 
puss!" and the duchess shook her head with a tender 
smile. 

Edna flushed and opened her great, eloquent eyes. 

"Him — whom?" she asked. 

"Never mind," said the duchess, quietly. "I didn't 
come to scold you — and, indeed, I've brought a more 
suitable visitor than an old gossip like me." 

"I am quite contented with the old gossip," said Edna, 
stealing her arm round the homely neck, 

"I like to hear you say that, my child!" said her 
grace, her eyes filling with tears as she drew the beautiful 
head on to her bosom. "Make haste and get well, my 
poor darling! You have been too long away from us, 
too long." 

"I am quite well now," laughed Edna, taking up the 
soft, white hand — her grace had a ducal hand — ^and 
laying her cheek on it; "quite well. It is only because 
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I am selfish and lazy, and because they humor and spoil 
me, that I am still supposed to be ill.' I was out yester- 
day, and I am going out this morning." 

"That's right," said the duchess, "and here is somebody 
who will take care of you. She has been as anxious as 
any of us, my dear. Come in, Grace." 

And the door opened and Grace Bromley entered. 

Both women stared at each other, and thought how 
much they had altered. 

Grace came forward after that momentary pause, and 
with a sudden flush bent and kissed Edna's pale face — 
the next instant her own face was as pale as that she had 
kissed. 

"Have you not been well?" said Edna, with self-re- 
proach. "They did not tell me " 

"'I have been well — quite well!" said Grace, quickly, 
her dark brows coming down in the old imperious way. 

"That's what she always says; but I appeal to you, 
Edna — does she look well?" said the duchess. 

"I am quite well," repeated Grace. "I cannot get them 
to believe it; surely I ought to know. I am quite well." 

"That is just my case," said Edna, smiling up at the 
dark, handsome face, and wondering whether it, too, 
had some secret unhappiness behind it. "The best thing 
we can do is to astonish the country by some feat of 
strength." 

"Ah !" said the duchess. "Suppose you walk down to 
the preserves — that will be enough for you." 

"I am quite ready," said Edna; and with a smile she 
rang for her maid. But when that demure and polished 
demoiselle made her appearance with furs and wraps, the 
duchess insisted upon muffling the invalid with her own 
ducal hands, Edna submitting laughingly. 

"You make as great a mummy of me as does Aunt 
Martha," she declared. "Must we go. You will be here 
when we come back?" 

"No," said the duchess, kissing her; "I am going to 
call on Lady Portfield. You can keep Grace to dinner if 
you like ; she is under my charge, and I dare say will be 
glad to exchange my company for yours." 

The two girls went off laughingly, driven out by the 
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duchess, and anxiously followed by the entreaties of Aunt 
Martha, that they would not tire themselves. 

"You must take my arm," said Grace, lookingf at the 
sweet, pale face with a curious mixture of pity and re- 
morse in her dark eyes. 

Edna smiled. 

"You are as bad as the rest," she said, but she put 
her arm through Grace's, and they walked on in silence 
for some time — or talking about the coming Christmas 
festivities. 

"They are all looking forward to your coming out 
again," said Grace. 

"What makes them all so kind?" said Edna, involun- 
tarily. "I feel half guilty, more than half, when I re- 
member what an insignificant, useless piece of humanity 
I am to receive so much care and solicitude." 

Grace smiled. 

"Shall we sit down," she said; "here is a pretty seat 
here." 

Edna looked and gazed around her with an air of sur- 
prise. By this time they had reached the second keeper's 
lodge. Edna had unconsciously led the way to it. 

"How strange," she said ; "this seat was not here yes- 
terday. Sir Edward More and I walked down here, and 
one of the keepers brought out a chair." 

"No doubt Sir Edward ordered this seat to be put 
up," said Grace. "It was very thoughtful of him; I 
should scarcely have given him credit for it." 

"It was thoughtful and kind," said Edna, warmly; then 
she paused and laid her hand on the rug. "But I don't 
think he did it; this rug is one the keeper brought out 
yesterday. He must have put this seat up for himself, 
and has been sitting here, for here is the rug." 

Grace smiled. 

"Oh, no !" she said, "that cannot be the solution. Who- 
ever heard of a keeper building a rustic seat and covering 
it with a rug for himself ? They are only too glad to lie 
down on the grass, or the trunk of a felled tree. Did you 
sit here yesterday ?" 

"Yes," said Edna, "but you don't think he built it 
forme?" 
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"Why not?" said Grace, indifferently, 

"It's unlike a keeper; they are generally rough kind 
of men, are they not?" said Edna, still reluctant to think 
aiat the man had gone to so much trouble for her. 

"This one may be an exception," said Grace. "Now I 
think of it, I am sure he put it up for you — you see he 
has taken the trouble to cut and sweep a space all round 
it — a thing a keeper would never do for himself. Any- 
way, it is a very pretty seat." 

Edna leaned back and said no more about it, but the 
little incident impressed and clung to her. Edna was just 
in that state to be moved by any little attention of the 
kind, and the man's thoughtfulness affected her. He, 
too — a servant to whom she had never spoken — whom 
she did not know sufficiently to recognize, had gone out 
of his way, and taken this trouble on the chance of giving 
her pleasure. "For," she thought, "he could not be sure 
that I should come down to this part of the wood again 
for months." 

She sat silent and thoughtful for quite five minutes; 
then Edna was startled back to the present by a question 
that touched a painful chord and dimly troubled her. 

"Have you seen Capt. Morton lately?" asked Grace. 

Something in the tone of her voice as she spoke, as 
much as the question, caused Edna to look at her, and 
she was surprised to see the dark, handsome face paler 
even than when it had bent over and kissed her in the 
fcoudoir. 

"No," she replied; "not for months, not since — " with 
a little hesitation — "not since we were in Spain." 

Grace raised her dark eyes with a questioning glance. 

"So long absent ?" she said. "He has not been here ?" 

"No," said Edna; "he has been traveling abroad — I 
think — I am not sure." 

"Not sure!" repeated Grace, as if she were puzzled. 
"Do you not know?" 

Edna shook her head and colored faintly. 

"No, I do not know for certain," she replied; and it 
struck her that she had been ungrateful not to have taken 
more interest in his whereabouts, for had he not been a 
very kind friend? 
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Grace Bromley looked down, and picked at the fur on 
her jacket. 

"I have not taken much interest in anything lately," 
said Edna, apologetically; "I think it is because I have 
felt so weak and out of the world, but I shall hear all 
Capt. Morton's adventures soon; he comes down to the 
park on Thursday." 

Grace did not look up. 

"On Thursday," she said, in a low voice. 

"Yes," said Edna, with a little sigh, as she thought of 
the painful memories his presence would recall. "I have 
been living a strange life lately, and seem to have got 
back to a world from which I had been separated for 
years. Perhaps it is because everybody seems to have 
been abroad. Lord Mersey, too, is away." 

Grace Bromley plucked at the fur nervously. 

"How long it is since I have seen him ! — not since we 
were in Park Lane — do you remember? — one afternoon, 
when he came in to tea — you were there, and Lady More, 
and Capt. Morton " 

Grace looked up, and Edna broke off suddenly to ex- 
claim : 

"Oh! are you ill? Yes, I am sure you are ill!" and 
she half rose to look vaguely round for help, but Grace 
put out her hand, and, clinging to Edna's arm, kept her 
in her seat. 

"No, no!" she breathed, covering her face with her 
hand, and trembling terribly. "Oh, Edna!" she ex- 
claimed, turning a white face and imploring eyes upon 
her, "can you forgive me?" 

"I — forgive you! For what?" said Edna, alarmed, 
and dreading she knew not what. "Why do you ask me 
such a strange thing? Why do you look so ill? — oh, 
what is it ?" 

Grace choked back a sob, half proud, half tearful, and, 
clasping Edna's arm, clung to it, trembling. 

"Edna, if you knew! I have behaved shamefully! I 
have done you — and him — a great, a very great wrong! 
But I did not know — I was deceived — I thought that it 
was all far the best— that I was doing it for the good of 
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both! But I know now! — I can see how' vilely, how 
basely I acted; and I have suffered — oh, Edna, I have 
suffered the tortures of the condemned ! Think ! to live 
all those weary months as I have lived, scorning oneself, 
knowing that one has done a base and unworthy deed, 
and yet not be brave enough to confess it, and make 
atonement 1 Oh, Edna, if you knew what I have suffered 
you would not only forgive, you would pity me!" 

Edna was trembling now. 

"I don't understand," she said, in a low, troubled voice. 
"What harm can you have done me ? — ah, it is a mistake ; 
you have not wronged me I" 

"Yes, yes!" reiterated Grace, clasping her hands in 
her lap and wringing them in her self-abasement and 
misery. "I tried to wrong you as only one woman can 
wrong another, and I have been wretched ever since. 
Edna, will you believe me? How can I ask you to be- 
lieve me? But it is true that I repented almost the mo- 
ment after it was done, and I should have come to you 
and told you all, and prayed you to forgive me, but 
you were gone — he had gone, and I thought — I allowed 
the devil to tempt me into the hope that it would all end 
well, and that I had done all for the best. But I know 
now how false that subterfuge was! Oh, Edna — you 
have suffered — you can pity me, for I had the one excuse 
— a woman's only excuse!" 

Edna was about to speak, but Grace stopped her with 
a gesture half imploring, half defiant. 

"Let me tell you all — and yet not all ! How can I — 
how do I know that I have any right to run the chance 
of making you unhappy ! Oh, Edna, if I had known that 
you cared for him ! You kept your secret so well " 

Edna shrank back suddenly, and set her lips tightly. 

Her secret! Had this girl, so passionately accusing 
herself, found out the story of that day at Basle. 

"Ah !" breathed Grace, with a quick sigh and lowering 
of the dark eyes, "you know now what I mean ! You 
cannot forgive! Well, I could scarcely expect you to!" 
and she dropped her face in her hands with a convulsive 
sob. Edna sat looking at the graceful, imperial figure 
drooping so humbly, so piteously, but could not speak. 
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While they sat there a man came close behind them — 
it was the second gamekeeper — and as he was striding 
along, with his head bent down, he did not see them until 
he was close behind them. When he was aware of their 
presence he pulled up short, and was about to get out of 
the way, in the slouchy manner which Sir Edward had 
criticised, but Grace Bromley's next words reached his 
ears and caused him to stand still. 

"I thought," she said, looking up, pale and wan, "that 
you were indifferent to him, that you cared more for the 
other, if you cared for either, and at the time I persuaded 
myself, not thinking, that I did you no great harm in de- 
ceiving him." 

She paused for breath, and Edna said in a low voice: 

"Tell me what you mean?" 

"Yes, yes," assented Grace, struggling for composure. 
"I meant to tell you the first time they would let me see 
you, and you were strong enough to hear it. I knew the 
cause of your illness; I knew what had stricken you 
down — what was, wasting away your youth and robbing 
you of the desire for life ! Who should know better than 
I? — for was I not suffering the same thing myself — ^but 
I think I am stronger, however, than you, Edna — and — 
and — besides, I knew that he did not care for me; that 
all his thought was for you. Oh, Edna, think ! — put your- 
self in my place. We have spent all our lives together, 
and had grown up side by side ; how many times, in our 
play, he used to call me 'his little wife'! Is there any 
wonder that I grew to love him? There was — there is 
— no one like him! I loved him, Edna, with all my 
heart and soul, and I dreamed, I hoped, I am sure, that 
he was beginning to care for me." With a gesture of 
miserable humiliation the proud girl mastered her pride, 
and went on, hurriedly : "Then you came, and it was all 
altered. I knew it — I saw the change that was to come, 
the first night we met. Do you remember ? Ah, yes, you 
must! It was at the castle; he sat beside you all the 
evening; he talked to no one else, had eyes for no one 
else, and ears for no one until I played and sang; then 
he came back to me, but it was only while the song lasted ; 
when it was over he went back to you — ^to you, whom 
he had seen only a few short hours ; and so it has been all 
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through. I had no charm for him any longer — you side 
his heart — no ! no ! that is not true ! You — you did not 
encourage him! I do not mean "that, Edna! That was 
one thing that used to madden me; that he should be 
won from me by you, who did not appear to care for your 
conquest !" 

She paused a moment only, as if to look back upon the 
bitterness she had endured, and then went on, passion- 
ately : 

"How often I have watched you together, he so gravely 
intent upon every word you spoke, so anxious to sup- 
plant your every wish, to place your chair, to hold your 
flowers — he had always a flower for you ! and you, so in- 
different, so absent, so weary. How could I dream that 
you loved him?" 

At last Edna found words to stop her. 

"Loved him! Of whom do you speak?" she askecf» 
in a low, thrilling voice. 

Grace stared at her. 

"You ask me !" she exclaimed. "Will you say that you 
do not love Lord Mersey, Edna?" 

"Lord Mersey!" echoed Edna, mechanically, as if the 
idea was too far-fetched to be noticed ; then, when she did 
notice it, her face was suffused with a sudden red, and 
her eyes flashed indignantly, as she shrank back and con- 
fronted the pale, passionate face opposite her. 

"Lord Mersey! — I love Lord Mersey!" she breathed. 

Then the indignant look changed into one of troubled 
iielplessness, and she hid her face in her hands trem- 
blingly. 

At this juncture the silent figure at the back displayed 
a most extraordinary sympathy; his face flushed, too, 
but with a very different emotion ; his eyes sparkled, and 
he made a step forward, as if he were actually about to 
speak, but, apparently controlling himself with a great 
effort, he shook his head and drew back, passive and 
watchful again. 

Grace pushed her hair from her forehead, as if she 
were bewildered. 

"Then." she said, wonderingly, "then my words bore 
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I>ead Sea fruit, whose bitterness I alone have tasted. 
Thinking to snatch him from you, I have sent him away, 
perhaps never to return home. Oh, God! this is as it 
should be — I deserve it!" 

And she hid her face in her hands. Then, before Bdna 
could speak, she looked up again. 

"You have never loved him — it was the other all the 
time. If I had but known! But my sin was as great. 
You forgive me, Edna ? You will when you have heard 
my temptation; it was great, greater than I could with- 
stand." 

But it was Edna's turn to grow passionate; she had 
been white and red by turns during the last few words, 
and now she stood, clasping the seat with one hand and 
holding up the other to silence the confession. 

"No, no! — do not tell me! I forgive you any wrong 
you may have done, or tried to do me ! It is all a terrible 
confusion! Don't tell me any more — not a word! — you 
have made a miserable mistake! .1 — I never gave one 
thought to Lord Mersey that could cause you a moment's 
disquietude! Oh, Grace, Grace!" she cried, covering her 
hot face with her hands, and blushing with mingled 
shame and indignation, "if you knew, you could measure 
the shame I feel now ! I to have been thought in love 
with anyone — anyone !" she repeated, almost passionately. 

"But " said Grace, grasping her arm eagerly. 

"No, no !" cried. Edna, "I will not hear any more ! I 
forgive you — that is enough ! I am sorry for you, for 
— yes, I have suffered, as you say, but not for the cause 
you think. I forgive you, but never let us say one word 
of it again — never again ! — never !" and she sank into the 
seat, exhausted by the excitement of her strong passion. 

Grace, pale and trembling, but with a change for the 
better in her face not to be mistaken, knelt down, and slid 
her arm round Edna's waist. 

"Edna — dear Edna I how noble you are ! If you would 
but listen to me! One word you shall listen to! — Capt. 
Morton comes here on Thursday " 

Edna put up her hand and turned her head aside. 

"Not a word ! if you knew — if you knew — ^you wouM 
not — insult me." 
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Grace took the outstretched hand and pressed it to her 
bosom. 

"I will be silent, at least I can obey your wish, dear 
Edna !" she murmured, and then as Edna's head dropped, 
the proud beauty put her long, Juno-like arms about 
Edna's neck, and kissed her. 

The under keeper remained quiet and watchful until 
the two figures rose and moved away, Edna having 
Grace's arm still around her waist, and then he came 
and walked up and down in front of the seat, lost in 
meditation, and staring at the seat as if it could solve 
the problem in his mind, and clear away the clouds of 
doubt and uncertainty. At last he seemed to arrive at 
some decision, for he suddenly slapped his legs with his 
strong but particularly shapely hand, entered his cot, and 
commenced to write a letter, finding some difficulty in 
the occupation, as was natural, perhaps, to one in his posi- 
tion. At any rate, whether it was the spelling, or the 
caligraphy, or the composition, which puzzled him, the 
letter caused him a great deal of trouble, and the destruc- 
tion of no less than nine sheets of paper. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

AN INEXHAUSTIBLE STORE. 

Capt. Morton smiled as he got out of the new carriage 
which had been sent to the station to meet him, and 
looked round the lawn and at the house. A few months 
ago it had been a wilderness — ^now, if it did not quite 
blossom as the rose, it had greatly improved. 

Sir Edward met him in the hall, and the captain smiled 
again as he noticed, with quiet appreciation, the new air 
of stately importance which the once fidgety and insig- 
nificant-looking lawyer had acquired. 

"Well, More," he said, "you haven't allowed the grass 
to grow under your feet." 

"No; you notice the improvement, eh?" said Sir Ed 
ward, nodding his head. "Yes, I think I have made some 
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fiteratiuns already. I'll show you the new wing to-mor- 
row — billiard room, and all that. Yes, the old place has 
been going to rack and ruin long enough ; it is quite time 
it traveled the other way." 

Then the captain was taken to his room, a very ele- 
gant apartment, if not quite so handsome and tasteful as 
that he had occupied at Rosedene ; and the captain noticed 
on his way that the interior as well as the exterior had 
been altered and improved. It was all new and glittering 
— too much glitter, perhaps, but that was Lady More's 
fault — no doubt. 

Dinner was not served when the captain came down, 
and he found Sir Edward in the new library, another rich 
salon, smelling of the new bindings and morocco leather. 

Sir Edward, looking up, noticed something about the 
captain that was strange to him ; it was not in his dress, 
for the captain was faultlessly dressed, as usual. He was 
a little thinner than of old, and — yes, that was it — not 
quite so nonchalant. In place of the half-insolent lan- 
guor there was a badly concealed anxiety and uneasiness. 
For the moment, as Sir Edward lolled back in his capa- 
cious chair, snug and prosperous, and the captain stood 
with his back to the fire, glancing under his brows round 
the room, it seemed as if the two men had changed places 
with each Other. It was not long ago since the captain 
had lolled in, an easy-chair, and Edward More had been 
fidgety and restless. 

They talked on the topics of the day, on the latest con- 
, tinental news, on everything but the subject that was 
nearest at least one of their hearts, and then, at last, the 
captain approached that subject. 

"Well, Edward, have you seen her lately?" 

"Edna, do you mean?" asked Sir Edward, although 
he knew quite well whom was meant. "Yes, I saw her a 
few days ago." 

The captain nodded; there was no need to put any 
questions, that nod was a significant interrogatory. 

"She has been very ill — ^that you know, of course, from 
my letters. Very ill, indeed. We didn't think we should 
pull her through at one time." 

The captain nodded, and stroked his mustache with his 
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white hand; Sir Edward did not see that it was trem- 
bling. 

"She has been as bad as that ?" 

"As bad as she could be. You will find her altered — 
altered, but not a whit plainer. I think she is prettier 
than ever — not that that will matter much to a man like 
you " 

"What do you mean ?" said the captain, almost fiercely. 

Sir Edward started and fidgeted slightly; there cer- 
tainly was a difference in the once cool and suave-tem- 
pered man of the world. 

"What do you mean? Do you suppose that I am in- 
different to her welfare ? Do you take me for a man ut- 
terly without blood or feeling — do you ? Pshaw !" he 
broke off, with a sudden effort at his old manner,* "one 
would think you had seen me carved out of stone. Let 
me tell you, More, I have felt the girl's illness more than 
you give me credit for." 

Sir Edward nodded, but rather incredulously. 

"Well, she has been ill, but she has been pulling round 
lately, and I think will soon be all right," he resumed. 

"Does she — has she spoken of nie?" asked the captain, 
with a strange kind of irritation, and a slightly heightened 
color. 

"No, I think not," said Sir Edward, in a matter-of-fact 
way ; "she hasn't mentioned your name, that I know of — 
not to Lady More, and not to me, until the other day, 
Vhen I brought your name up. Looks bad, don't you 
think?" 

The captain shook his head almost eagerly. 

"No; if she had been utterly indifferent to me she 
would have talked about me; when a woman does not 
mention the name of a man with whom she has spent so 
much of her time — and such a time, too ! — it augurs that 
she thinks of him the more." 

"Like the parrot," remarked Edward. "Well, perhapt 
you are right. You understand women better than I do." 

"But you think I don't understand Edna Weston," said 
tile captain, quickly. 
t_ Sir Edward knit his brows. 
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"Edna is no ordinary woman," he said, "and to tell 
you the truth, she puzzles me" — the captain smiled rather 
scornfully. "For her own sake I should like to see her 
married, but " 

"But what?" queried the captain, eying him with a 
sarcastic smile, very unlike the old, easy, complacent one. 

"But I think the man who marries Edna will be a 
clever fellow." 

"Are you paying me a roundabout compliment, or is 
it the other way ?" said the captain. "Speak out, my dear 
fellow, I haven't crossed the Channel in this beastly 
weather to hear you hum and haw. Do you mean that 
I am out of count — that she has fallen in with some 
other man?" 

"My dear Morton," interrupted Sir Edward, growing 
a little alarmed at the sharp vehemence. "You are not 
yourself to-night. The passage has upset you; what 
have I said? — nothing. You know I am as anxious that 
you should wed her as you can be. I haven't forgotten 
the little piece of paper which you gave me a year ago! 
You haven't forgotten it yourself, no doubt. And as to 
the other question — why, I tell you, that the poor girl 
has been at death's door, and hasn't seen a soul. Now, in 
the old days, you had to run against Lord Mersey, but 
he has left the field — I don't know where he is." 

"I do," said the captain, curtly. "Don't waste time 
about him ; I got him out of the way. God knows there 
was no occasion for it!" 

"Eh?" exclaimed Sir Edward. 

The captain pulled up short and smiled. 

"Never mind Lord Mersey," he said; "he is safe and 
sound, pottering about the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. 
Tell me about Edna — how long it seems since I have 
seen her! — not since the night that made you a baronet, 
More," and he lifted his upper lip with rather a doubtful 
smile. "Poor girl! how it struck her down! That was 
a night, More! And — and she is lovelier than ever, you 
say?" 

"You can soon judge for yourself," replied Sir Ed- 
ward. "They asked us to bring you over to dinner to- 
morrow." 
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The captaki's face lit up with pleased eagerness, 

"There will only be ourselves, of course; she is not 
well enough for dinner parties or anything of the kind." 

"To-morrow," said the captain, almost td himself; "I 
wonder if she'll be glad to see me?" 

Sir Edward looked up and grinned. 

"Anyone would think you were in love with her," he 
said, laughing. 

Capt. Morton flushed hot as he flashed his dark eyes 
upon the grinning face. 

"Don't speak of love. More; you don't know what it 
is." 

Then suddenly he turned and laid his white hands upon 
Sir Edward's shoulders, and shook him with rather a 
fierce kind of pleasantry. 

"You know nothing of the troubles of love — do you ? 
You're such a lucky devil, aren't you? Look at you! 
Here you are, Sir Edward More, baronet, of More Park ! 
Why, if it had been anyone else in your place their 
brother would have married and had fifty children to cut 
you out ! Why, Cyril might have married over and over 
again on the sly, under the rose, and have left a strong, 
hearty boy to step in between you and the title ? But he 
didn't, did he? Eh? No! you're such a lucky dogl 
Ha! ha!" 

And with a laugh that was anything but musical or 
mirthful, he almost threw Edward backward. 

"Dinner is served. Sir Edward," said a servant. 

"Dinaer is served. Sir Edward !" repeated the captain, 
almost ^mockingly. "Let us go, eat and be merry, you 
lucky dog !" 

And he thrust his arm into that of the now pale and 
tmeiwy baronet. 

"You're a strange fellow, Morton !" he muttered, with 
a would-be complacent smile, 

"Yes, am I not?" retorted the captain, showing hi» 
teeth with a vicious smile, "And you're such a lucky 
dog, eh?" 

The captain had very little jippetite. "All thlv Channel, 
aiy dear Lady More," he declared. "If the sins that 
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Ojannel had to answer for were thrown into it, it would 
fill it up." 

But he drank plentifully of the rare More claret, and, 
pleading a very natural weariness, retired at an early 
hour. 

Tired as he was, however, he did not go to bed imme- 
diately, but, having got rid of Sir Edward's valet, fell to 
pacing the room with the noiseless tread of a sleek 
panther. 

"Not myself," he muttered, stopping suddenly, and 
confronting his pale face in the mirror ; "not myself, the 
complacent fool said! And yet he was right, I am not 
myself. What is the old story," he mused, smiling at 
himself half impatiently, half fiercely — "the old story of a 
man going to sleep, and waking up to find that some 
evil genii had stolen his soul and put his own in its 
place? I feel like that! , Yes, I am changed — and by 
what? A woman! I who have played with them as a 
child plays with a toy, or rather as the Indian snake 
charmer plays with the reptiles that are deadly for all 
but him. I have played with my snake, and the beautiful, 
dangerous creature has turned and bitten me! In plain 
language, I am in love ! I, who have laughed and sneered 
at it as a disease which could never touch me, have 
been smitten by it, and lie helpless ! Oh, Edna ! Edna ! 
you have done this — you whom I thought to find an easy 
victim, a ductile piece of clay in my hands, have conquered 
and molded me — conquered me utterly! For now it is 
not of your fortune that I think — I swear that I have 
learned to forget it ! — but of you. How I trembled when 
that pompous fool prated about your death ! How I 
trembled to think that I might have lost you, after all — 
after all! But that must not be; you shall be mine! 
mine! Yes, if a thousand devils stood between us, I 
would win you, Edna — my Edna ! for I hold a card tha 
must win you — my Edna I" 

And with her name still upon his lips, the once caln 
and self-sufficient schemer fell into a broken sleep. 

Clouds gathered before the morning, and snow com- 
menced to fall ; it snowed during a greater part of the 
day, so that the More carriage jnade the short journey 
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from, the park to Rosedene quite noiselessly, the snowi 
lying four inches thick. 

The captain had recovered something of his old buoyant 
air of "self-confidence during the day, and had dressed 
himself for the evening with the most scrupulous care. 
The rather haggard look which had been so noticeable the 
night before had disappeared, and, as Lady More thought, 
the captain looked handsomer than ever. 

"What a magnificent night !" she said. "Quite an old- 
fashioned winter we are going to have, that is certain. 
I hope I shall find Edna better to-night. I expressly 
begged Mrs. Weston to let me know if she did not think 
Edna equal to the little excitement of visitors." 

"We are all old friends," murmured the captain, softly. 

Lady More tapped him with her fan — a gorgeous one 
of crimson satin, hemmed with Honiton, and smiled 
archly. 

"Old friends are dangerous sometimes," she said. 

The captain smiled, as in duty bound, and just then 
Rosedene came in sight. 

He looked up at the broad pile showing up majestically 
in the moonlighti and his eyes flashed with the sudden 
thought : "It may be mine !" but he said, quietly enough : 
"The house shows well in this light. Lady More." 

"Yes — yes — very well, but it is not so large as the park, 
nor so old, you know," put in Sir Edward, with pettish 
jealousy. 

The carriage hurled up the broad drive, from which 
the gardeners had swept the snow, and the footman leaped 
down to open the door. 

The captain, always gallant and prompt, got out and 
gave his arm to her ladyship. As he did so he started 
slightly, and Lady More, looking up, saw that he was 
staring toward the shrubbery. 

"What's the matter?" asked Sir Edward. "Get in, 
my dear fellow. It's snowing like mad!" 

"I beg your pardon," exclaimed the captain, hurrying 
her ladyship up the steps ; "a man came across the lawn 
— one of the gardeners, I suppose." 

"The second keeper, sir," said one of the servants, 
touching his hat. 
. The captain laughed. 
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"Just so — I didn't think it was a ghost." 

"As Edna did at the park ; don't you remember ?" said 
her ladyship, laughing. 

Sir Edward pushed past them. 

"What nonsense you two talk!" he said, irritably. 
"What a beast of a night ! Here," to one of the footmen, 
"take this coat and get it dried. Mind, dry it ; don't throw 
it down on a chair, and forget all about it!" he added, 
peevishly. "If there is anything I detest, it is damp 
clothes," and with this pleasant introduction to the even- 
ing they entered the room. 

Aunt Martha came forward to meet them. 

"How do you do, my dear? What a wintry night! 
Won't you go upstairs? No. How do you do, Capt. 
Morton? You are looking very well." 

The captain bowed over the old lady's hand, and then 
sent a swift, searching glance round the room. It was 
comfortably and not dazzingly lighted, after the modern 
and seneible fashion, but he saw a form clad in soft, dove 
color at the other end of the room, and with a sudden 
gleam of his dark eyes he went forward. 

For a mornent, as he took her hand, he, could not 
speak, but his eyes were eloquent as he looked at the 
face of the woman who was the only one for him in all 
the world. 

Edna was silent, too — and pale, with downcast eyes. 
He felt that her hand was cold in his — save that she was 
moved — and he endured an agony of uncertainty in the 
next moment. Was she glad to see him? 

With a low-voiced, commonplace remark he tooR the 
seat next Aunt Martha and commenced to talk, not 
glancing at Edna again, although his eyes seemed drawn 
toward her by an almost irresistible attraction. 

"You must tell us all about your travels, Capt. Mor- 
ton," said Aunt Martha, looking at him amiably over 
her spectacles. "Do you know, I said to Edna this morn- 
ing that i quite looked forward to seeing you and hear- 
ing all the foreign news ; you always made it so interest- 
ing. 

The captain bowed- 
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"I am a terrible chatterbox, I am afraid, but you must 
not lot me bore you." 

Dinner was announced immediately afterward, and they 
paired and went into it. 

The captain was seated at Edna's right hand, but he 
knew better than to take a too rapid advantage of it, and 
during the soup he talked in a general way to the wJiole 
table, never once addressing Edna particularly. He knew 
by her silence, by the very turn of the exquisitely shaped 
neck, that she would rather he did not speak to her, 
and he was too good a tactician to embarrass both him- 
self and her. But after a little while, when the entrees 
had gone round, he turned to her and made some com- 
monplace remark about the weather, which she could 
answer or not as she chose. Then gradually he started 
the rest on a topic which they were all interested in, and 
drew away from the conversation. 

"I am glad to see you better," he said, in his low, soft 
voice. 

Edna inclined her head. 

"Thanks ; yes, I am much better," she said, lifting her 
eyes to his face with a strange look of reluctance, which 
he was conscious of and struggled against ; "indeed, I am 
quite well. Have you been well ?" 

"Yes," he said, carelessly, "with the exception of a 
slight fever which laid me by the heels for a week in 
Paris." 

"You have been traveling a great deal ?" said Edna. 

"Yes," he answered, with a low laugh ; "almost as hard 
as a queen's messenger. I only arrived in England yes- 
terday at daybreak." 

"You must be very tired," said Edna. "I know what 
crossing the Channel in the late autumn is; it must be 
worse in winter." 

The captain shrugged his shoulders. 

"I am seasoned to it, and do not notice it very much; 
besides, I was very anxious to get to England. I should 
have been here earlier but for that troublesome fever; 
yes, I was very anxious to get back." 

Edna looked down with an unwelcome recognition of 
the significance in the words and his way of speaking 
them. 
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"You will find it rather dull, here in the country, after 
the Continent," she said. 

"No," he replied, shaking his head ; "I am never dull, 
least of all down here. Some of the happiest days of 
my life have been spent in Hampshire." 

Edna looked across the room coldly; he noticed the 
look, took warning, and instantly commenced to tell her 
of some amusing adventure that had happened to him 
in crossing from Switzerland to Germany. It was a mere 
nothing; an affair of a dressing case and a stupid porter 
who did not understand the captain's German, but as he 
told it, it was irresistibly amusing, and Edna was be- 
guiled into a smile and then into one of her rare musical 
laughs. 

Aunt Martha looked across the table approvingly. 

"That is the first time Edna has laughed since^ — since 
I am afraid to say when. I knew Capt. Morton would 
amuse her! What is that about the dressing case? He 
must tell us in the drawing room." 

It was not the only adventure which he had to relate; 
there were others, equally amusing and worth listening 
to, and insensibly but surely Edna was drawn, for the 
time, at least, away from her attitude of cold reserve; it 
was irresistible, the palpable desire to please and interest 
which was the great charm of Capt. Morton. It was the 
practiced and astute man of the world putting forth all 
his perfected powers against a woman. 

The dinner, which had threatened to be very dull, was 
both interesting and enjoyable, and Aunt Martha, who 
had put off rising as long as she could, said, when she did 
give the signal: 

"We will leave you to your wine, but don't be late for 
tea; and don't let Capt. Morton exhaust all his stories. 
Sir Edward." 

"His store is inexhaustible," said Sir Edward, grufHy. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A PROPOSAL. 

Aunt Martha need not have been afraid, for the captain 
did not seem too much inclined to conversation after the 
ladies had gone. Instead, he drew his chair to the fire, 
and drank his wine almost in silence. Sir Edward had 
(almost gone to sleep, when the captain rose and sug- 
gested that they should go into the drawing room and 
look for the ladies. 

"Perhaps we shall find your tongue at the same time," 
. laughed Sir Edward. 

The captain smiled rather darkly. 

"Do you think Napoleon talked rhuch on the morning 
of Waterloo?" he said, grimly. 

Sir Edward looked up at his handsome face with uneasy 
surprise; it was slightly flushed, and the eyes seemed 
restless and unnaturally brilliant. 

But there was no time for question or remark, and they 
passed into the drawing room. Aunt Martha was seated 
§t her post in front of the little tea table, and Lady More 
was listlessly drooping over the piano, touching a note 
here and there, and putting the music in disorder, Edna 
was seated on a low chair near the fire, her face concealed 
by a Japanese screen. 

Lady More roused up at the entrance of the gentle- 
men after the manner of her kind, and begged Capt. 
Morton to bring her a cup of tea. He got it and took it to 
her, and then asked her to play. 

"Oh, I've forgotten all my music, you troublesome 
man ; but I will play you that old sonata of Schubert's, if 
you will promise to sing afterward." 

"Willingly," he said. 

And her ladyship at once set about murdering poor 
Schubert. The captain, vvith all his teeth on edge — for he 
was a musician, and possessed the truest ear — cared not 
to listen, and watched across at Edna. The screen was 
down now, and he could see her face, with all its delicate 
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»>eauty, tnrown up against the firelight, and set off by the 
soft, dove-colored dress. He was so lost and absorbed 
watching her, that he was almost guilty of a start when 
Lady More brought her dire work to an end, and said, in 
her most bewitching tones : 

"Now, you ungrateful man, you have not listened to a 
note, and my fingers ache 1 You shall sing two songs for 
punishment 1" 

"Fifty, if you will listen to them," he said. 

The piano was placed in a recess that was almost large 
enough to be called a room, and the persons at the fire 
could neither see nor hear the conversation at the instru- 
ment ; and Edna, not knowing that the captain was about 
to sing, started as his exquisite voice rose softly, all the 
more musical contrasted with Lady More's performance. 
Edna listened and forgot Grace Bromley's half-expressed 
warning — forgot everything but the charm of that sweet, 
liquid voice, singing the sad little Provencal ballad, which 
she had heard so often in the Swiss valleys. What made 
him choose that? she wondered. How was it that he al- 
ways succeeded in linking himself in an indisputable way 
, with her most sacred emotions of the past ? The screen 
dropped in her lap, her hands folded themselves, and she 
leaned back in a sort of trance. Softly, softly, still so 
softly, the song drew to a close, and he stood beside her. 

"An old ballad. Do you know it?" he said. "I am 
very fond of music of that kind, and am half inclined to 
think that it is truer than the newfangled strains we 
get nowadays. There is an old Alsatian chansonnette 
among the music in the canterbury; would you — do you 
feel strong enough — ^to sing it?" 

Edna shook her head. 

He bowed with the truest breeding ; then seemed about 
to speak, hesitated, and at last said, very quietly: 

"I think that I could remember it if you would be so 
very kind as to play the accompaniment — if you are sure 
that it would not trouble you too much !" 

Edna rose; it was impossible to refuse, and glided to 
the piano, looking like that vision of youth and loveliness 
which Dante dreamed of the night before he met and loved 
Beatrice. 
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"We've seen the last of Morton," said Sir Edward, 
struggling with a yawn. "Once get him to the piano, 
with some one to play and listen to him, and you'Te 
got rid of him for good. What do you say to dummy 
whist? I hate a three-cornered game as a rule; you 
might as well ask that footstool to play whist to-night 
as ask Morton." 

Aunt Martha was agreeable to anything, as usual, and 
before the captain had found his Alsatian song, the card 
table had been wheeled out and the game begun. 

Edna's white fingers touched the keys and the song 
commenced. The captain had not forgotten it, and the 
melody rose and floated through the room as incense 
floats through the cathedral — he had never sung better or 
with more feeling — and Edna, when he had finished, let 
her fingers glide over the symphony, almost unconsciously. 

"Are you tired?" he said. 

She looked up with abstracted eyes — then started. 

"No, thank you. Will you sing another?" 

"If I can prevail upon you to play for me," he replied, 
humbly. "I am not quick at reading music by sight. 
WiU you?" 

"Oh, yes," she said, and he found another song and 
sang it. It was a little ballad of Herve's, an ordinary 
song, nothing more or less than the lover's complaint of 
the coldness of his mistress. Sung by the average young 
man of the day it would have meant nothing and passed 
unheeded, but the musician poured something of his own 
soul into it, and it was transformed into a passionate and 
veritable appeal. Edna, as she listened to the words, to 
the sweet, passionate, pleading music — felt the blood rush 
to her face — she dared not look up; every word seemed 
addressed to her — every note was a beseeching prayer^ 
the music began to swim and grow confused. She struck 
a false note, lost her play, and suddenly stopped. 

"I am very sorry," she said, looking up. 

Then she rose suddenly, for she had met the full regard 
of his passionate eyes and was frightened. 

"You are tired?" he said. "How thoughtless of me I 
I have worried and distressed you — I who — ^Edna!" he 
broke off, suddenly, putting out his white hand and 
touching her arm— almost holding it. "Edna, bear with 
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me! Let me speak to you for five minutes — do not re- 
fuse, I implore youl Oh, you will not refuse to hear 
me!" 

She tried to speak, but his eyes, shining dark and lu- 
minous from his pale face, seemed to charm her as a bird 
is charmed by a serpent, and she stood powerless to 
move. He took her hand, and placing it on his arm, 
drew her with the gentlest force to one of the wide bay 
windows which was quite hidden by the curtains looped 
back in the recess. There, to all intents and purposes, 
they were in another room. 

Edna made one faint effort to withdraw her hand, but 
his fingers dosed over it. 

"No!" he pleaded, his voice music itself, his manner 
full of devotion; "let it remain, Edna, if only till you 
have heard. You shall take it from me then — if you 
have the heart! Edna, if you but knew how I have 
looked forward to this moment, with what mingled torture 
and delight, of dread and hope — yes, for I have in some 
sanguine moments dared to hope — you would pity me! 
I think," he continued, putting his hand to his forehead, 
with a nervous gesture, "I am sure that you never have 
undergone what I have endured these last three months, 
for I have not only battled with a passion that has con- 
quered and rent me, but I have suffered the anguish of 
knowing that the woman I loved was perhaps passing 
from me forever. Oh, Edna, if you could but know how 
the scant tidings of you that reached me — how they tore 
my heart in twain ! God ! how I have suffered ! But — I 
did not wish to speak of that — it escaped me unawares. 
I wanted to tell you that I have come to you to-night to 
know my fate. I have come, Edna, to take my life's hap- 
piness at your hands — or a life's misery. What can I 
say? — ^the grandest words that poet ever uttered would 
sound poor and insignificant compared with the love I bear 
for you. I can only say that one short sentence, so full of 
terrible meaning for me — I love you, Edna! I love you 
as never man loved yet ! Ah !" for with a sudden force 
Edna released her hand, and clinching it tightly, pressed 
it against her side. "Edna, you must hear me ! Do not 
speak yet ! I know what you will say. I have gone over 
Ifais scene, believe me, times beyond number — ^night after 
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night, when I lay tossing with fever, or tracing the silent 
streets. Edna, I love you, and I implore you not to say 
that you give me something of that love back, but to 
promise that you will let me try and win your love. I 
know what stretches between us, and no gulf is so wide 
but love can span it. I know what you will say — I read it 
in your eyes ; but still, hear me, Edna ! I repeat that I love 
you, and I ask — I pray you to be my wife." 

Pale, but proudly strong as yet, Edna stood and looked 
down at him. He had sunk on one knee, and had caught 
unconsciously in his passion the edge of her dress. 

"Be your wife!" she repeated, with a wild, unnatural 
smile. "You say that you love me, and ask me to be your 
wife ; you wish me to answer you. I do answer you — it is 
impossible 1" 

"Nothing is impossible to such love as mine!" he an- 
swered, his lips trembling. "Look at me, Edna! Mine 
is no ordinary love. I have knelt to many a woman, 
but my heart has bowed itself to none but you; I have 
never loved before, I shall never love again. Here I offer 
you my heart, my life ! Will you spurn them ? Edna, I 
love you! Will you marry me?" 

Edna drew her breath hard, and then looked down at 
him with resolute eyes. 

"No ! You do not ask me if I love you ; had you done 
so, my answer would have been the same — No ! You ask 
me to marry you; it is impossible! Capt. Morton, you 
must not kneel at my feet another moment ; you must not 
speak another word ! I am married already I" 

He bent his head and pressed her dress to his lips ; then 
he looked up with a flash of his eyes. 

"You think to overwhelm me. I know it! — I have 
known it for the last five weeks ! It nearly killed me !" 

"You — ^you — knew it!" faltered Edna. 

"Yes," he said, his voice shaking and breaking; "I 
know more. Edna, be brave, be strong, and I will tell 
you all!" 

' She pressed her hand to her bosom, and leaned against 
the corner of the window. 

"I am strong." 

"Can you bear it?" he asked, clutching at her dress. 
"Ctn you — can you?" 
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"Go on," she said, almost inaudibly. "When did yoa 
find it out?" 

"Five weeks ago. Edna, I have been to Lucerne, I 
have been to Basle ; I have seen the register — I know all. 
You cannot tell me that there is anything between us 
now !" 

Her eyes closed, and a shudder ran through her frame;, 
she motioned him to continue. 

"Edna, why have you concealed it all this time? Was 
it because you thought he had deceived you, and done 
you a grievous wrong? If so, you were misled. The 
marriage was as valid as any that ever was made. You 
are his wife — you are Lady More!" 

Edna stared with dazed eyes that saw nothing. 

"His wife — yes, I know it. Where is he? Oh, if 
you know," and she bent down toward him with out- 
stretched hands, "tell me — tell me! Where is he? Let 
me go to him ! It is too long — ^too long ! We have been 
apart so long!" 

The man at her feet turned white. 

"Edna," he said, hoarsely, "what does this mean ? You 
know that Sir Cyril More is dead " 

She shook her head, like some dumb creature in pain. 

"Not him! I do not think of him, but of my hus- 
band !" and at the sacred word she hid her face' in her 
hands. 

"Your husband!" he repeated. "Was not Cyril More 
your husband? You were married to Cyril More, at 
Basle, for I have seen the register — have traced him back 
to the same hotel with you, and found him under the dis- 
guise of Harold Payne !" 

With a gasp, as if for breath, Edna staggered forward. 
He sprang to his feet, and caught her in his arms. 

"Edna — my Edna! — my darling! be strong, be brave! 
Listen!— they will hear you — they will know all! Oh, 
my darling — my poor darling!" and he bent his head to 
press a passionate kiss upon her white lips; but with a 
violent shudder Edna came back to life — drawn back, as 
it were, by her danger, and putting up her hand, wrenched 
herself from his embrace. Then, white and panting, like 
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some hunted stag that has turned to bay, she confronteJ 
him. 

"Is — is this a lie ? Do not speak ! No, I see it in your 
face — it is true! Oh, God!" and she covered her face 
with her hands for a moment, but the next mastered her 
anguish and turned upon him again — "and knowing this 
— knowing this, you came to me to offer me your love; 
you came to insult mc — a wife — a widow of three months, 
with the story of your passion ! Oh, God I if I were but a 
man to strike you ! Do not touch me I Your love ! You 
do not know what love means ! Oh ! if you knew, if you 
could but guess how I hate and loathe you as you kneel 
there !" 

With an oath he sprang to his feet, and stood before 
her with clinched hands and white face. 

"Is this what you have to say to me? Is this how 
you treat my love ; how you reward me for all the tender- 
ness I have poured out upon you; all the devotion with 
which I have hung upon your footsteps ? Edna, beware ! 
Such love as mine is like a two-edged sword ; it cuts both 
ways. Accept it or refuse it, it must make itself felt! 
Edna, you will not spurn me ! You dare not !" 

She looked at him with tightened lips. 

"Dare not!" she whispered, almost inaudibly. 

"No ! you dare not ! My love would turn to hate, and 
destroy you 1 I am no weak fool to be turned aside by a 
light word. I have sworn to win you, and I will do it. 
Foolish girl!" he hissed, grasping her arm and bending 
toward her. "Do you forget that I hold your good fame 
in my hands ? How will you explain that clandestine mar- 
riage? that assumed name? his long silence? How could 
you endure the shrugs and the sneers of the world that 
has been at your feet? I come to you and offer you a 
haven of escape — refuse to accept it, and I will raise the 
storm that shall wreck you ! Edna, you shall, you must, 
yield !" 

She looked at him, white and speechless, the fascina- 
tion was creeping over her. She felt a tightening at her 
throat, a singing in her ears ; the murmur of the yoices 
from the other room came dimly to her as if they were 
miles away ; and through it all she saw the man she had 
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loved — oh, God! the man who had died and whom she 
would never see more ! — as he had stood beside her that 
summer morn when he> had called her "wife" ! 
The man by her side bent down and whispered : 
"Edna, forgive me ! I am mad to-night ! My love has 
changed me to I know not what ! You will not say no ! 
Think! Sit down here quietly and think! You cannot 
doubt my love — you know that you are in my power — 
you dare not — oh I what do I say ? What need is there to 
use such force when you will take pity on me and come 
of your own accord? See, darling, rest here for a few 
moments while I go to them — I hear them talking — stay 
here till I come back to you and think — ^think !" 

He pressed her hand to his lips again as he finished and 
left her. No aooner had he gone than the spell seemed 
removed. With a suppressed cry of alarm and terror, 
Edna sprang to her feet and looked round as if for escape. 
Instinctively her hands went up to the window, she unfas- 
tened the clasp and softly opened the door ; then unhesi- 
tatingly, although the snow lay thick upon the ground, 
she threw the curtain aside with a quick, trembling hand 
and glided out into the night. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THROUGH THE NIGHT. 

It was a wintry night, and yet not an unpeacef ul one ; 
there was little or no wind, and the snow fell as softly and 
as silently as down from the breast of a dove, but it fell 
quickly and thickly, and the second keeper, as he trudged 
on his beat through the snow-clad woods, looked like the 
image which the boys had been hard at work at on the 
green, ever since the snow commenced to fall. It was a 
night, with all its peacfulness, in which a man might be 
tempted to wish himself indoors, and betake himself there 
if he got the chance ; but the under keeper either did uot 
mind the snow, or was too faithful to his duty to think 
of shirking it. So he trudged on, keeping his gun under 
the shelter of his coat, and occasionally putting up his 
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gloved hand to wipe the white sky-fleece from his tawny 
beard and mustache. Once or twice he swung round 
in his steady trudge and looked with a curiously wistful 
look at the brilliantly lighted windows of the house, 
especially at those of the dining and drawing rooms. And 
he always resumed his onward trudge, after these stray 
glances, with a sigh that was very mournful and longing. 
At last he turned off on to the footpath which led toward 
his cottage, muttering : 

"Too snowy even fof a poacher — I may as well get 
in 1" 

In a few minutes he came within sight of his solitary 
home, and having shaken himself like a Polar bear to 
get rid of the snow from his clothes, and well scraped his 
heavy boots, he struck a light and entered. It was, of 
course, all dark and cold, but the second keeper was not 
a man to be disheartened by a'look of welcome, and with 
business-like promptitude, set to work and ignited a fire, 
watched it with grave assiduity, and soon had a cheerful 
blaze and glow all over the little room. Then he lit his 
lamp, and put on his kettle for tea, and made the other 
preparations for the same meal, which being at last pre- 
pared, he sat down thereto, after a most elaborate ablution 
and general brush-up, and ate as heartily as a stalwart 
Englishman should do, who has been tramping about in 
snow for three hours. Then with the orderly neatness of 
the most precise housewife, he cleared the remains of the 
meal away, and of course, got out his pipe. 

As he stood up to light it, the gleam of the fire fell 
upon his face, and for the first time — because hitherto 
it had been concealed — we can see that it is a frank, hand- 
some face, that would have to be described as a gay and 
genial one also but for the wistful, waiting expression 
about the delicate, dark blue eyes. The figure is no less 
striking than the face ; the artist would at once have pic- 
tured it clothed in the romantic garb of bygone mediaeval 
days, and easily realized how well the gay trappings 
would have been set off. But it looked graceful and stal- 
wart enough in the rough, dark brown velveteen of his 
class to warrant the aforesaid artist making a sketch of it 
on the spot. 

But there was no artist nor anyone else to see it; aH 
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was as silent and solitary as the grave, and as he sat 
over the fire, puffing at his pipe, he looked like a youthful 
Rip Van Winkle who had awakened — ^to reverse the scene 
— in a sleeping world. 

He sat for some time, smoking and thinking, and by 
degrees his eyes softened and his lips moved in that audi- 
ble soliloquy and self-communing which solitary people 
invariably grow into. A man must talk, and if there is 
no other listener, then he must talk to himself. 

"Yes," he mused, poking the fire, as if resolved to at- 
tract its attention, "say what you like, I am right — I have 
been quite right all through. What! force myself on a 
pure, innocent girl, who does not love me ! — ^take advan- 
tage of a right over her which I acquired by a trick, and 
which she yielded by an impulse ! Not while I've got an 
ounce of honor left ! No — I gave her her freedom when 
she asked for it, and 1 won't take it from her — certainly 
not now when she is rich and powerful — not now, cer- 
tainly ! What would the world say ? — not that I care for 
the world! — but what would she think? God bless her! 
She'd shrink from me as a mercenary villain, who knew 
what was going to happen, and caught her in a trap ! No, 
you are free from me, dear little one. I can watch over 
you and guard you still, but it is not for me to break the 
vow I took never to claim you while I lived." 

He looked at the fire, and his face grew very dark ; and, 
mechanically, as if the habit were a confirmed one with 
him, he slid his hand into the breast of his coat, and drew 
out a silk neckerchief. It was a lady's, though it was 
spotted with blood ; and he laid it on his hand caressingly, 
and looked at it as a man looks at the relic of a dead-and- 
gone love. 

I don't think the under keeper was a man given to tears, 
but there was something suspicious in the way in which 
he suddenly thrust the stained neck handkerchief into his 
breast, and reached for the tobacco for a second pipe. 

"Yes," he muttered, as he lighted the pipe, "I can 
watch over her, and there's need for it, if I'm not mis- 
taken. Take care, my fine gentleman, how far you go. 
I can trust her, as I would an angel, but I trust you just 
as far as I see you. I'll keep my vow, and lay no claim 
to her; but, by the heaven above us, if ever there was a 
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dpg in the manger, here is one !" and he struck his broad 
chest with a sudden, passionate thoroughness which was 
ominous. Then he strolled to the window, and looked 
out. 

"Snowing still! How cozy and comfortable the wi» 
dows of the house look ! There you are, my darling, i» 
side there, like a rare and lovely gem in a casket! My 
gem ! — no, not mine, for I yielded you back to yourself, 
ere I had done more than wear you for a moment on my 
breast! There you are, my darling, rich, and safe, and 
happy ! I wonder are you singing now, or laughing, per- 
haps, as you used to laugh ? It is strange," he broke off, 
addressing himself with a curious questioning, "I have 
not seen you laugh, and there is not much laughter in 
your face ! But you must be happy ; you have forgotten 
the old times, that scamper to Basle; you look upon it 
as an absurd piece of girlish romance, no doubt — ^no 
doubt! Yes," and he sighed, "you have forgotten it — 
and me!" 

Then his soliloquy ended, if his musing did not. He 
■went back to the fire and sat down — not to read, but to 
dream of that which he assured himself she had forgotten. 

Meanwhile the mistress of Rosedene, the young heir- 
ess whom all the world was envying, as the possessor of 
youth, beauty and a million of money, and who, there- 
fore, the world argued, must be the happiest of mortals, 
stood hesitating for a moment outside her own house, un- 
decided which way to fly. 

She knew that only a few minutes would elapse before 
the man from whom she was flying would return to the 
room and discover her absence ; she did not stop to con- 
sider from what she was flying, or whether she could 
not best insure her own safety from his dominant will and 
bold audacity by seeking refuge in her own apartments. 
The one idea — flight — away from him and the house — 
predominated ; and after that half moment of hesitation 
she sped lightly across the lawn and the ornamental gar- 
den, which ran quite round the house, made for the pre- 
serves, drawn there by the instinct which prompts the 
pursued to seek the nearest shelter that gives promise of 
concealment. 

The snow was thick, and her weight, light as it was. 
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buried her at each step ankle deep in the soft impedi- 
ment, so that she could not make much progress, but at 
last, after what seemed an age of minutes, she gained 
the edge of the shrubbery, and still panting hard like a 
hunted roe, she leaned against a tree, her ears and eyes 
strained acutely, her whole frame strung up to its utmost 
tension. 

It was only breathing time she required — not time for 
thought. That would come after. As she stood there, 
trembling and panting, it came upon her like a heavy hand 
laid across her heart. She would have all the rest of her 
life for thought! For thought and remorse! For what 
had she done? — ^the crudest, the weakest piece of folly 
that woman had ever committed. 

She had sent him from her side at the instigation of a 
few, perhaps false, certainly uncorroborated, words of a 
strange woman — the man who loved her, who had made 
her his wife, whom she had loved — and, yes, whom she 
still loved, though he lay cold and dead in a distant battle- 
field. 

She had sent him to that death. She, a weak, foolish 
girl, had sent him from her to plunge into a reckless life 
that had brought him to the grave. 

Then there rose before her the stalwart, manly form, 
and bold, joyous face, so full of life and youthful man- 
hood. She saw him as he stood over her whispering the 
sweet words of love and passionate devotion. She saw 
him as he looked that night, though she, blind girl that 
she had been, had not known him ; saw him dash to the 
onset, with blood-stained sword waved aloft, his voice and 
very form reanimating his men, and winning the cause for 
which he died. She saw him — oh, God, how plainly, out 
here in the snow ! lying at her feet, his noble face, which 
still told its story to her deaf ears and sightless eyes, fool 
that she had been ! wet with the blood and dew of death I 

"Oh, my love! my love!" she cried, throwing up her 
hands toward heaven. "Take me to you ! take me to you !" 

But the snow dropped down upon her face in mockery, 
and no voice answered in his well-remembered tones, 
"Come!" _ 

Suddenly a sound, which seemed to come from the di- 
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rection of the house, startled and recalled her to hef 
danger. 

The man who exercised so fearful a power over her, 
from whose inflexible will she was flying, was in pursuit. 
He would catch her in the snow, and wring consent from 
her! No! Anywhere — the silent hut in the forest — 
anywhere out of his reach! With a great gush, but a 
firm clinch of the dainty teeth, the half-demented woman 
turned and fled into the wood. 

Poor Edna! She had just awakened to the full con- 
sciousness of the extent of her passion; had just learned 
to feel what the word "wife" should mean in all its deep 
and tender mysteries; had just, from her own inner con- 
sciousness, discovered that the passion which she had 
thought she had mastered was still great and powerful, 
and dominant as a giant's, but to be told, at the same time, 
that the object of that passion had died, unrecognized, 
unforgiving, and unforgiven, at her feet. 

She turned and fled. 

Before her, in the deep recesses of the forest, there lies, 
half hidden by the frost and snow, a dark pool ; half mad 
with grief, passion and terror, instinctively she seemed 
drawn to it. 

Even in the woods the snow was thick, it hid the under- 
growth from her bewildered eyes, great boughs of trees 
seemed to rise like ghosts and impede her flight — her 
strength, made fictitious by excitement and the crisp, cold 
air, began to fail. She would not be able to reach that 
awful place of refuge before the pursuer was upon her. 

What should she do? 

Suddenly, as if in answer to the mentally half-formed 
question, there shone before her a bright little light. In- 
stinctively she made for it, and found that it shone through 
Ithe tiny window of the keeper's hut. 
; She knew it by the seat, which, covered with snow, 
Iwas plainly discernible under the huge elm in front of 
the door. 

With palpitating heart this fugitive — from she scarcely 
knew what — this young and beautiful, and much envied 
woman fell against the post of the door, and felt with 
timid fingers for the latch. 
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Even at that moment a vague sense of the extraordinary 
and critical position in which she had placed herself 
flashed across her; alone at night, she was about to seek 
the protection of one of her own servants from her own 
guest ! 

There was no time for thought; she heard, or fancied 
she heard, voices in the distance; her thin, soft fingers 
pressed down the latch, and pushing the door open she 
stood upon the threshold. 

A man was sitting before the fire with his head bowed 
forward, his eyes fixed upon the glowing blaze which 
irradiated and made cheerful the plain and rustic little 
room. 

The whole scene, small and compact, seemed to strike 
upon her senses and convey an idea of safety, even of 
comfort. 

For the first time since she had started in her wild 
flight she seemed conscious that it was snowing. She 
made a movement across the threshold, and the figure at 
the fire looked, up. 

The whole light of the room fell upon her lovely face, 
slightly flushed now, with its deep, eloquent eyes and 
sweet, sensitive mouth — the loveliness made almost un- 
real and visionary by the background of darkness and 
snow, by the absence of any cloak or covering about the 
graceful form. 

The man looked with his heart in his eyes, with some- 
thing of absolute fear on his face; then he made a step 
forward, and held out his arms, uttering her name as it 
had never been uttered before. 

"Edna!" 

Edna stood spellbound, motionless, her eyes fixed on, 
and drinking in, the handsome face and stalwart figure. 

Then she threw up her arms with a wild, imploring 
gesture, as if she prayed that this vision might not be a 
dream and maddening delusion, and, with a low sob, fell 
into his strong arms. 

No human pen could describe that moment of wild, con- 
flicting emotion. 

She did not faint, she knew that, because she could feel 
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his strong grasp tightening round with so viselike a 
clutch that it brought pain — a pain that was an agony of 
delicious joy. She longed, and yet dreaded, to hear him 
speak, lest the voice might wake her from the ecstatic 
dream. 

And he seemed unable to utter a word, but each moment 
he drew her in a closer embrace, until she had, as it were, 
hidden herself in his infolding arms. 

At last he spoke. 

"Edna! is it you — you, in real truth! Oh, my God! 
Have I gone mad with hiding, hiding! You came in 
there" — looking at the door as if he wanted some evi- 
dence of . her reality — "Ah!" and he started. "It is 
snowing fast. Your hair, your face, your dress are wet! 
Merciful Heaven!" 

And with a cry of agonized alarm, he snatched her from 
the ground as if she were a child, and kneeling close to 
the fire, held her in his arms. 

"Edna ! Edna ! my darling, tell me what has happened I 
Why have you come in the night and through the snow 
like this? Oh, my darling! my darling!" and with all a 
strong man's tender apprehension, he chafed her hands 
and wiped the silken hair which now fell in a glittering 
wealth about him. 

Edna lay on his arms, and drank in every word, every 
look of tenderness and passion with thirsty greediness. 
His touch seemed to burn her, his eyes thrilled her. She 
would have been content to die then and there, and have 
asked no greater boon. 

It was his turn to tremble now. He looked round the 
room and tried to put her down for a moment, that he 
might reach a rug, but she clung to him, and shook her 
head — and spoke. 

"No, no, do not leave me — Cyril !" 

He flushed a deep red, then turned pale with emotion. 

She asked him not to leave her! She knew him — ^was 
it possible? Oh, God, was it possible that it had come 
at last — that she loved him? 

"Cyril," she murmured, putting her arm round his 
neck ; "you will not leave me ?" 

Then, as he seemed powerless to speak, she drew his 
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head down to her and put her warm, soft lips to his, her 
head fell back on his arm, and he thought that she had 
fainted. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

IN THE gamekeeper's HUT. 

With a cry of alarm, he reached the rug, and wrapped 
it round her, still holding her, and, taking a flask from 
his pocket, moistened her lips. In a few minutes she 
opened her eyes upon him, with a faint, dreamy smile. 

"You are here still, Cyril ? It is not a dream ?" 

"No 1" he said, with a long breath ; "it is not a dream, 
my darling ! See, I am here !" 

She put up her hand and touched his face, with a little 
caressing wistfulness. , 

"You have promised not to leave me — ^never again. 
You will not let them take me from you ?" 

He kissed her twice, passionately, then glanced toward 
the door; it was still open, and must be shut. He dared 
not leave her for a moment, but he vms nothing loath to 
take her in his arms, and he did so, shut the door, and 
came back to the fire, and silently dried her face and hair, 
as a mother might tend her child. 

Passive, and with her eyes fixed on his, Edna lay back 
content. 

"You are not angry that I have come?" she said, in 
a low voice. 

He smiled down at her. 

"I should have come to you soon, my darling; my 
strength would not have lasted longer than to-night." 

She sighed and shuddered. 

"If you had only been weaker, and I stronger. Oh, 
my darling, what can I say — what can I do to humble 
myself, and win you back to me — how to win your for- 
giveness ?" 

"Forgiveness!" he echoed, with a world of meaning. 
"Look into my eyes, Edna; do you see only forgiveness 
there ? That word is for me — for me ! Idiot that I have 
been! — ^blind, insensate fool !" 
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"Hush, hush!" she murmured, putting her tiny hands 
to his lips and leaving them there. "Not you, not you, 
Cyril, but 1 1 It was all my fault ! I was a foolish, ig- 
norant girl! I ought to have died; and I — ^yet I have 
been punished; oh, how I have been punished! Cyril," 
suddenly, "I have never lived a day or night since — since 
that night, without thinking of you, longing, longing 
for you." 

His eyes filled and he bit his lips. 

"If I had but known — ^but known," he muttered, 
hoarsely. "I thought that — that — you hated me !" 

"Hated you," she murmured, "hated you!" and, as if 
words failed her, she nestled against his breast. 

Suddenly she started and drew away from him, and 
looked round the room warily. 

"Where am I ?" she gasped. "Where am I ? Alone — 
alone, at night !" and, with a cry of hysterical alarm, she 
drew away from him. 

"Edna," he whispered in agony, "Edna, you are here, 
with me, with Cyril! Don't you know me? My Giod, 
she will go mad ! Edna, what are you thinking ? What 
do you fear? You are here, safe with your husband; 
Edna, my wife!" 

With a start she looked at him, murmuring the word to 
herself. 

"Wife, wife! Your wife!" 

Then a blush stole over her face, and she hid her eyes 
in his bosom. 

"Yes," she murmured, "I remember. Is it true ? Am 
I — am I your wife ?" 

"My wife!" he cried, excitingly, pressing her to him, 
"My wife ! Oh, God, I do not deserve this ! My wife !" 

Let us leave them in that moment of ecstatic joy- 
that rare moment of perfect happiness which comes to 
poor mortals but once or twice in their whole lives, and 
return to Morton. He had played his best and strongest 
card, and he knew it ; as he turned, for one instant, before 
passing into the larger room, he managed to let fall the 
curtain, ajjd so shut his dazed and persecuted victim ia 
faer cage. 
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TSe card players were deep in their whist, and did not 
even look up. He moved behind Aunt Martha, so that 
he could command the curtain, and, motionless and silent, 
watched. No one, looking at him, would have guessed 
that the critical moment of his adventurous life was so 
near at hand. He was a Httle pale, and there was a 
drawn look about the thin, delicate mouth — ^but those 
were the only signs — and they were faint — of the storm of 
hope, doubt, fear and passion that was raging within him. 

He stood five — ten minutes — lightly leaning over a 
prie-dieu chair, apparently deeply interested in the game, 
and critically observant of every card that was played; 
but, in reality, he did not see a single card — he could 
not have told one suit from another; the very table 
seemed to dance under his eyes; but not a muscle of the 
well-trained face was beyond control, and the white hand 
resting on the dark oak chair was as firm as it had been 
when he fired the fatal bullet through the heart of the 
young Spanish lad who had crossed the path of his wanton 
pleasure. That white hand had more than one life to 
answer for, and its master had trained it perfectly, and 
got it under the most exquisite control; even in that 
supreme moment of suspense and excitement, such as 
he had never felt before, he could not withhold a tribute 
to his own indomitable self-possession. He looked at the 
hand, and raised it to stroke his mustache, with a ghastly 
smile ; the hand was firm and tremorless, though his heart 
throbbed fiercely. 

He looked at his watch — time was up ! Now to grasp 
the prize for which he had been contending and struggling 
for so many months — the prize which had so grown in 
value in his estimation that its possession was as life or 
death to him. 

With a languid air he strolled toward the curtain and 
lifted it. In an instant his sharp eyes detected the ab- 
sence of his victim. 

. With a great leap his heart seemed to stand still. He 
clutched the curtain with the hand that had lost its 
cunning. Then he sauntered back to the room and bent 
over Aunt Martha. ^ 

"Miss Weston is rather tired," he said, "and has gone 
to her room." 
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"Gone !" said Aunt Martha, looking up, all anxiety on 
the instant. "Dear me ! I didn't see her pass, and I have 
been watching in the glass opposite." 

"She went from the next room," he said, with a smile 
that almost cost him too great an effort. 

"The next room !" said Aunt Martha. "She can't, Capt. 
Morton; the door is locked on the outside — it always 
is, though why I do not know, for I am sure I am always 
thinking about it; but you see, my dear Lady More, the 
room is not much used " 

He waited for no more, but glided past the curtains 
and made straight for the window. The cold air that 
came in seemed to mock and deride him. 

With a smothered oath he tore the window open and 
looked out at the snow with the suddenly dazed air of a 
wild beast balked of the prey it has marked down for its 
next savage meal. 

Then he turned swiftly, drew the curtain, slipped out, 
shut the window, and threw himself on his knees in the 
snow. 

With an oath he sprang to his feet. 

Yes ! there were the tiny footprints. She was out un- 
covered in the cold, bitter, wintry night ! 

"God!" he groaned, "it is death! death for her!" 

Then he shuddered and covered his face with his hands 
as the truth struck home to him : rather than fall into his 
hands she had chosen death! 

It was a bitter blow, but its very bitterness maddened 
and spurred him on. 

With his head bent down, and his whole frame trem- 
bling, he tracked the traces in the snow like a sleuth- 
hound, reached the shrubbery, received a check at the 
spot where Edna had rested, took up the track a little 
further on, lost it again in the wood, recovered it, lost it 
again, and again, and again, found it in a straight line at 
last, and like a hound that has grown all the more eager 
for the obstacles in his path, sprang at the hut door, and 
stealthily crouched against it to recover breath and com- 
posure. The first he might regain, the latter was beyond 
even him. He heard voices — voices low and indistinct; 
whose he could not tell, and yet — ah! with an oath he 
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recognizes Edna and waits no longer. With a passionate 
ferocity he dashes down the latch and springs into the 
firelight. 

Incautious as he had been, he stood unnoticed, un- 
heard. What he saw seemed to stun, to bewilder, to 
madden him. There, lying in a man's arms — in the arms 
of one of her own servants — ^was the woman he loved. 
He thought he had gone mad for the moment, but though 
he could not see the man's face, there was no mistaking 
that golden head that nestled in the rough-clad arm. 

With a hoarse cry he sprang forward, overturning the 
table and the lamp. Cyril started to his feet, and stood 
holding the trembling, quivering girl to his side, con- 
fronting in the semi-darkness the maddened schemer. 

Morton stood for a moment, speechless, though his lips 
moved spasmodically, then he gasped out with a mocking 
laugh : 

"Run down at last! — ^the mystery out! You might 
have spared your heroics, my lady ! Poor Cyril ! consoled 
by one of his own gamekeepers " 

.Scarcely had the cruel taunt left his writhing lips before 
Cyril's hand had fallen upon them and dashed the speaker 
to the ground. 

Morton fell before the blow like a tree leveled by the 
wind, and lay writhing on the floor with Cyril's six feet 
of mad, indignant wrath and thirst for revenge, standing 
over him. 

With a shriek Edna clung to the still uplifted arm and 
strove to drag it down, for in the dim light that shone 
upward from the fire she saw murder written upon the 
face she loved so passionately. 

"Cyril! Cyril!" she gasped. "Do not look at him! 
Look at me — at me !" 

With a mighty effort and a long breath that seemed 
to shake him from head to foot, Cyril drew his eyes from 
the miserable wretch at his feet and allowed the small, 
weak hands to draw him away. 

As he moved, the door opened and Edward More stum* 
bled in. 

Cyril motioned Edna to silence. 
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"Morton! Where are you ? Where is Edna? What's 
this?" as he stumbled against the prostrate form at tke 
door. "Edna, are you there ! What has happened ? Who 
is this down here ? What's it all mean ?" 

Then, by a flash of the firelight, he recognized Morton. 
/'What's this?" gasped Edward. "Here— help! Who 
did it? Morton, speak! Great Heaven! what has hap- 
pened? Who is that woman there? Murder has been 
done here! Help! Curse you, why don't you get a 
light!" 

Cyril got hold of the lamp and lit it. Edward More 
had dropped on one knee over Morton, and looked up 
pale and frightened. 

"What has happened? Who is that? Edna, is that 
you? Bring the light here, man — Ah!" he exclaimed, 
shrinking back as his eyes rested on Cyril's now calra 
and almost smiling face. "Who — is — that? Good God! 
Is that you, Cyril ?" 

"Yes," nodded Cyril. "How do you do, Edward?" 



CHAPTER XXX.* 

AMONG THE DEAD. 

If any doubt had entered Edward More's mind as to 
the identity of the man in the rough keeper's dress, that 
"How do you do, Edward?" spoken in the old light- 
hearted, almost boyish tone, would have dispelled it. The 
words, the manner, the voice, were Cyril More's all over. 

Edward stared from one to the other with amazement 
that rapidly passed into miserable perplexity and chagrin. 

"Why! Why " he hesitated; "is it really you, 

Cyril? What — ^what ferought you here in this fashion? 
And Edna! what is she here for?" he added as a wild 
suspicion flashed across his mind. 

"Ah, just so !" said Cyril, with a smile. "Allow me to 
introduce you to my wife. Lady More, Edward," and he 
put Edna slightly forward with the hand that was round 
hiK waist. 
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"Edna — your wife?" gasped the discomfited younger 
brother. "Impossible !" 

"Impossible, but true," said Cyril, with a quiet smile 
and a glance of loving pride at the face that looked up 
to him. 

"But " hesitated Edward, "how can she be ? When 

— when were you married ?" 

"Some time ago at Basle, my dear Edward; got the 
certificate in my pocket here. But you shall have all the 
particulars at the earliest opportunity." 

"Then — then I am not — the estates — Lady More!" 
groaned Edward, sinking into a chair and wiping the per- 
spiration from his forehead. 

"You are not Sir Edward, and the estates are not 
yours!" said Cyril, rather coldly, "Is that what you 
were going to say ? . No, you certainly are not, consider- 
ing that I am alive, and, I hope, likely to live. Come, 
Edward, don't look so, down about it ; I dare say you have 
found out that the, whole thing is about more trouble, 
than it's worth, and if you haven't, you soon would have 
done. Come," he added, with a slight flush, "at least you 
are a little glad that I am not down among the dead 
men !" but Edward held out his hand with something like 
a groan. 

"Of course — just so — I'm very glad to see you, Cyril. 
Of course, I'm rather taken aback." 

"People don't rise from the dead every day; no, and 
It is rather hard upon you, I'll admit. But, upon my 
word, I thought you wouldn't have been altogether unpre- 
pared! I had an idea that that scoundrel knew I was 
above ground, after all, and that he would have given 
you a hint. I'm rather glad," he said, with a sigh of re- 
lief, as he scanned his brother's long-drawn face keenly, 
"that it wasn't so." 

"He — curse him!" exclaimed Edward, with a sudden 
malignancy. "He deceived me before; it's very likely 
he did it all through. Why, where is he?" he broke off 
suddenly, having glanced at the spot where the captain 
liad been lying, and found it vacant. 

Cyril laughed. 

"He has gone; didn't you see him sneak out? I 
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wouldn't trouble to fetch him back," he added, coolly, 
as Edward started up. "He's in a hurry, no doubt, and 
don't you think when there's a chance of getting rid of 
that kind of vermin, you'd better let it go, eh ?" 

Edward dropped back into the chair and groaned. Let 
him go ! If he could only have been certain that the earth 
had opened and swallowed Morton, never to throw him 
out again, how glad, how unutterably relieved he would 
have been. 

"No, no," he said; "he'll come back — he always has. 
Cyril, no man could withstand him; he has the insinu- 
ating tinge and calmness of the devil himself. Cyril, I've 
been weak, I admit it, but when you know all " 

"Which you shall tell me some other time," said Cyril, 
flushing slightly, and frowning, too, as he hastened to 
interrupt him. He could make a pretty shrewd guess of 
the kind of feeling his brother had for him, and the way 
in which Edward had been "weak," to adopt the delin- 
quent's mild phrase ; but Cyril was too generous to hear 
any confession from his brother, and that before Edna, 
too. "Come," he said, with something of his old im- 
petuous boyishness, "we're forgetting; it's time you got 
back to more suitable quarters " 

Edna interrupted him by clinging to his arm and whis- 
pering, in a sweet, timid, pleading little undertone : 

"Don't send me away, Cyril." 

His face flushed. 

"Perhaps you wouldn't mind sending the carriage 
down, Edward," he said. "We'll meet you at the corner." 

Edward started; he had not realized the change yet, 
and was sitting staring at the ground, and groaning half 
audibly : 

"Eh ? — the carriage for Edna — yes, yes. I'd rather go 
— ^yes, yes," and he got up. 

"Don't say anything indoors about the state of affairs," 
said Cyril, and he shut the door after him, and came 
back to where Edna sat over the fire, with a bright, 
happy smile on his face. 

"Poor Edward !" he said. "It is rather rough on him ; 
but he can't expect me to be sorry that I'm alive, thougk 
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I migttt agree with him that such a useless member ot 
society would have been better " 

Edna's soft arm round his neck and fingers upon his 
lips stopped him. 

"Don't say that," she breathed, her eyes filling with 
tears • "never say that ! If you knew how you hurt me I 
I only live in your life ! Oh I Cyril, Cyril I" 

He smoothed the beautiful hair off her face, and looked 
down at it with passionate devotion and admiration. 

"And this is my little Edna! Didn't I tell you you 
weren't beautiful, one day in that old pension garden? 
You must have grown like this to spite me. I'm half 
inclined to be jealous! They say that disappointment 
and sorrow make women plain and old and haggard; do 
you mean to tell me you haven't been happy, that you've 
missed a certain scapegrace, with this picture of a face" 
— and, of course, he kissed it — "and your hair, too? 
There was a woman in Spain, with hair not half so 
beautiful as this, who sold it to help buy bread for Don 
Carlos' crack regiment ! If you'd been there, and a pair 
of scissors, we should have had cake! Why, it weighs 
— what! mustn't I count over my own treasures? If 
you want to hide it, cover it over with my coat — so." 

As she crept under the shadow of his coat and nestled 
against his heart, she peeped out and round the room 
wistfully. 

"What a dear little place! You lived all alone here, 
Cyril? All alone! I wish " 

"That I was going to live all alone still? No, thank 
you." 

"I wish," she went on, softly, noticing his interruption 
only by a blush, "that I was going to live here with you. 
How happy we could be !" and she sighed. "You could' 
be the keeper still and I — I should cook your dinner, and 
have your tea ready when you came in tired at night; 
and you would drop into the chair, and tell me all that 
bad happened in the day, and I should sit on the chair 
opposite " 

"Nearer liian that," murmured Cyril. 

"With mv work and listen ; and then I'd get your pip«. 
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and fill it and light it, and watch you smoke it, and feel, 
oh ! Cyril, the happiest girl in all the wide, wide world !" 

"Say the word," said Cyril, with his short laugh, "and 
so it shall be !" 

She shook her head, and looked up into his face with 
proud devotion. 

"No, Cyril; would my pride let me bury you again, 
now that you have come back to the world — ^your proper 
world, that wants and waits for you?" 

"A bad wait," he answered, "but where you like you 
may lead me, my queen ! Mansion or keeper's cot are the 
same to me so you share them, my sweet Edna!" 

Then they heard the dim, muffled thump of the horses 
upon the snowy road. How quickly that carriage must 
have come, they both thought; and wrapping her in his 
greatcoat, and then again in the rug, he carried her 
in his arms through the snow to the carriage. Lights 
were flashing across the windows of the house as they 
approached it, and the hall door was wide open. Edward 
had, in his utter confusion and dismay, dropped a hint, 
and it had run through the whole house, as a spark 
dropped in the prairie runs through the snake grass. 
With Edna, all disheveled and flushed, he passed through 
the small crowd of servants, some of whom, being vil- 
lagers, recognized him, and began to bow and cheer, and 
grow suddenly excited, and entered the drawing room, 
where they were instantly attacked by the anxious and 
excited questions of Aunt Martha and Mrs. More, who 
were, after the manner of each, perfectly upset. 

Aunt Martha put up her spectacles as the fugitives 
entered, and stared at Cyril dumfounded; then she sank 
onto a sofa ; and then Edna, who had gone on her knees 
beside her, drew close to her bosom. 

"Mr. Payne!" she gasped. 

But before she could say one word more a thrilling 
little treble voice rang out: 

"Uncle Cyril! Uncle Cyril!" and little Bertie ra« 
forward and clasped Cyril round the legs. 

Cyril was touched, and he was glad to hide his face for 
a moment behind the bonny, tearful one of the boy. 
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"Tfes, it's Uncle Cyril, Bertie! You're glad to see 
him, eh?" 

"Young eyes are sharp, mamma !" he said, addressing 
the bewildered mother and holding out his hand. "You 
remember me now, Julia?" 

"It is Cyril!" gasped Mrs. .More — ^"Lady" no longer! 
— ^and as the horrible doubt grew into certainty, she 
promptly fell into hysterics, and begged and prayed them 
to take "her home" — meaning, of course, to More Court 
— a request which her husband had seemed to anticipate, 
for he sent word into the room to say that the carriage 
was ready. 

The weeping lady was conveyed into the vehicle with 
the greatest care, and Edward was about to follow, when 
it occurred to him that it would only be polite to invite 
Cyril to his own house, and gruffly telling his incon- 
solable spouse to be quiet, he returned to the drawing 
room to find Cyril already seated before the fire, with 
Edna at his feet and Aunt Martha close at his elbow, 
and both women listening to him with ears and eyes and 
mouth, as if every word that fell from him was a pearl; 
and after standing and staring for a moment unperceived, 
advanced into the room. 

"Hello! is that you, Edward? Nothing the matter?" 

"No — no — I'm going; but — ^but I thought — perhaps, 
you'd like to come home to-night. Of course, the place 
is not mine to ask you to — ^it's your own. I'll tell the 
people and have a room ready " 

"Thank you, Edward," said Cyril, "but I think"— and 
his hand played softly with the silken hair that half hid 
the downcast face at his knee — "I think I will stay here, 
if my wife will have me!" 

So Edward went, and Cyril resumed his story. What 
a story it was! It sounded like one of the exciting ro- 
mances the old novelists used to glory in; and Aunt 
Martha, much as she wished to leave the reunited lovers 
alone, could not tear herself away, could scarcely sup- 
press her tears at some portions of the recital, and at 
others could not suppress little ejaculations of amazement 
and kindred sensations. 
'And Edna — Edna sat moticmless, with her head lean- 
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ing against his knee, where it was convenient to h5 
caressing hand; motionless, but not emotionless, for her 
face went pale and red by turns as he told them of the 
hardships he had gone through, of the dangers of those 
sharp, bitter tussles, when his men fell around him like 
corn before the sickle ; and when he came to the story of 
that night before Bilbao, her heart beat so hard and fast 
that she fancied the other two must hear it as she did, 

"It was a hard fight, well won," said Cyril. "We had 
been marching day and night to steal upon the town ; we 
were but one against ten, and I thought once or twice we 
should lose the day," he broke off with a sigh, and the 
two women drinking in his words knew he was think- 
ing of the wounded, the dying and the dead that fell 
beside him. Aunt Martha rose in her soft way, mur- 
muring something about the butler and wine, and went 
into the next room. Cyril bent down and turned Edna's 
face up to him. "It was a hard night, my darling," he 
said. "I thought I had learned how to shuffle off the 
mortal coil decently. I thought that I had got my quietus 
in that last little charge which won us the skirmish, and 
all I wanted was to creep into the dark and lie quiet; 
when I saw you I thought I was already dead, or that 
the delirium had set in. You did not know me — how 
should you, my poor darling! — ^but I knew you at a 
glance. I could not speak, too weak perhaps, at the first ; 

perhaps I should have done so, but I saw Morton " 

he paused, and Edna caught his hand and looked up at 
him eloquently. 

"I was a fool, darling, but I thought that you had for- 
gotten me — ^that you had learned to care for him — no, no 
— let me tell you ! Well, weak as I was, I swore I would 
not die and leave you to fall in his clutches, and then I 
swooned, I suppose, for I do not remember anything 
more than that your sweet face was bending over me like 
an angel's, had vanished like an angel's, and that all was 
dark. When I woke I found myself lying in one of the 
ambulances. They had taken care of me, though the saw- 
bones had given me up. I thought I had been dreaming, 
and lay pondering and pondering all day until I suddenly 
recollected something" — here he took from his bosom the 
blood-stained neck scarf. "^ 
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Edna gave a great sob and hid her face. 

"I knew it had all happened then, and that little hand- 
kerchief saved my life. You see, I said 'I'll live and give 
that back to her some day — no, not give it back, for I'll 
never part with it ; but I'll show it to her some day.' I 
stuck to that and got better ; then I got them to put me 
down in the dead list, and crept back to England, to be 
near you, to watch over you, and to thwart that oily 
villain, Morton. On my way I went to look at the old 
place — the old bitter-sweet place — where you stole my 
heart, God ! I suffered there ! Not another word if you 
cry — not another word!" 

"No, no, go on!" said Edna, holding up her face. 
"See, I am not crying — if I do it is for joy, for joy !" 

"Well, then, I went on to Basle — I couldn't help it, 
you see, and I went to the little church, and there I saw 
the weak-kneed young parson that married us, and I 
asked to see the registry, for I thought I'd like to see 
your name, the name you had written — the page you had 
touched, and while I was looking at it — 'Dear me,' says 
the young parson, 'didn't I marry you some time ago— 
and-^why, yes, I gave a copy of the certificate to a gentle- 
man not a week ago.' I was staggered for the moment, 
then I asked him to describe the gentleman who had con- 
descended to take so much interest in our affairs, and, 
of course, it was Morton. I lost no time then, but I 
came straight to England, intending to watch, night and 
day, if I had to sleep in the woods, and run the chance 
of being shot for a poacher; but luck had turned; your 
under keeper, my Edna, had left, and I got the berth, 
and there I was, near you at last. Oh, my darling, if 
you knew how I longed to see you! Sometimes, half 
mad with impatience, I thought I would walk boldly up 
the hall steps, walk in, and say: 'Look here, I am come 
for my wife — ^my wife!' But I didn't, iDecause — ^be- 
cause " 

"Go on," whispered Edna, softly. 

"Because the memory of that cursed night in the 
churchyard rose and stopped me, and I thought: 'What, 
force yourself upon a pure, innocent girl who doesn't love 
you, because she happens to be your wife — ^no!' and so 
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I waited until that artful rascal Morton should come. 1 
wanted to meet him at his work, and catch him red-* 
handed, for I gave him credit for greater cleverness than' 
he possesses. I thought he knew I was still alive. For 
all that, I might have come sooner, notwithstanding the, 
memory of that night " 

Edna rose on her knees, and wove her white arms 
round his neck. , 

"Will you never forget it?" she whispered, imploringly .J 
"Oh, Cyril! how often I have longed to purchase that 
short hour back, even with the cost of my life. I was 
mad, mad with the jealousy that comes of excess of love. 
I loved you too much, Cyril; and when that woman" — a 
shadow came over Cyril's face, but he did not speak — 
"when she came and spoke horrible things of you, things 
that I did not half understand, that I do not understand 
or want to know anything about now, I felt as if she had' 
torn my heart out, robbed me of everything — of every- 
thing! Think, Cyril! before she spoke I sat there in 
the sunlight, the richest girl in the world, full of love and 
trust. She snatched them away from me, and left me 
mad ! Oh, Cyril, I have never seen her since, but I have 
looked for her everywhere." 

Cyril looked with softened gaze, and shook his head. 

"You could not find her on earth, child — she is dead! 
Poor creature! she thought it the one good action of 
her life, that warning you against me ; she did not know 
I had made you my wife; she would not have believed 
it if you or I had told her it was so — she meant to do 
good." 

"And though she did, what right had I to listen to 
her? What right had I, your wife, to send you from me, 
with hard and cruel words, because of something that had 
happened in the past? Oh! Cyril, night after night, I 
have lain awake, calling to you to come back. I have 
never dreamed one night but you have stood beside me, 
with that look on your face. Oh !" 

"Hush ! my darling, my wife ! — ^that is all passed." 

"But why did you not take pity on a foolish girl, and 
come back to me?" 

Cyril hung his head, speechless for a moment; them he 
looked up, with self-reproach in his eyes. 
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"Because I was a fool, a self-tormenting fool, Edna! 
I thought that you — no, no! not you, but the world — 
would say I had tricked you into a marriage for the sake 
of the paltry money — that I, a ruined man, had saved 
myself from utter shipwreck by a piece of chicanery; 
and that you would think that I had come back to you, 
not because I loved you, but because I wished to claim 
John Weston's money." 

"Ah, yes, that horrible, horrible money!" murmured 
Edna, drooping on his loved bosom. "It was you who 
sat in the room below us at Mr. Burdon's — you were Sir 
Cyril More, my husband ! And you have been in poverty 
and danger all this time, when you were really rich, when 
you might have had it all ! Oh, Cyril, I don't deserve to 
have you back — no, I do not deserve this happiness !" 

Cyril looked at her with a half-puzzled smile. 

"Happiness! — Edna, I can't believe — it seems so 
strange that you should care for such a worthless, useless 
creature !" 

"Isn't it strange !" she smiled, putting her white hands 
upon his great shoulders, and holding him back while she 
looked at him, with a quaint, budding affectation of dis- 
paragement. "Such a great, awkward, clumsy monster, 
in an old shooting jacket, and great, heavy boots — for all 
the world like a gamekeeper! No, on second thought, I 
don't think I can bring myself to endure you !" 

"Oh, oh!" he cried, with a great, glad laugh, as he 
caught her to him. "Who was it that wanted to share 
the gamekeeper's hut, and make his tea, and fill his pipe ? 
Here, Aunt Martha !" he called, over his shoulders, as a 
movement of Edna's told him that the old lady had re- 
entered, "the under keeper doesn't give satisfaction! I 
shall get the sack next, I expect !" 

"You'd better have something to eat; I've had suppes 
put on in the breakfast room." 

"Supper ! — the very thing ! I'm as hungry as a hunter ! 
Come along!" and much to the delight of the stately 
butler, who tripped about one vast smile, and who, being 
under the impression that Sir Cyril must have been half 
starved, longed for the moment when he should get him 
in a chair and stuff him with rich meals and rare wine. 
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Cyril — the boyish, and light-hearted Cyril of old — ^put 

one arm rmwid each of the ladies, and cried, laughingly: 

"Come along! I'll show you how a keeper can eatl" 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

HER grace's verdict. 

Next morning, while the Rosedene breakfast was still 
Wi the tabia, there was a little bustle in the hall, and a 
lady's maid inquiring with some excitement for "Miss 
Weston." 

"Miss Weston," if there was such a person, was at that 
moment sitting on the arm of a great easy-chair, holding 
a cup of coffee for handsome, indolent, "wicked" Sir 
Cyril, who, buried in the deep recesses of the chair, was 
prolonging the meal for the mere wanton pleasure of 
adoring his beautiful and adored slave — willing slave — 
near him; and before either the lord and master or the 
slave could change their positions, the door opened, and 
the duchess was announced. 

Edna sprang to her feet, to the imminent peril of the 
coffee, and Cyril followed suit, in time to see his darling 
caught in her grace's motherly embrace. 

"Oh, you wicked, good-for-nothing child!" she ex- 
claimed; "they have nearly frightened me out of my life 
between them ! Mrs. Weston, why don't you beat her ? 
She deserves to be shut up in a dark cupboard on bread 
and water! Let me sit down; the stories I have heard 
since six o'clock this morning, for that girl of mine, of 
course, came to me at once, and nearly killed me with 
the shock! She would have it that you had run away 
with one of the keepers, that you had not only eloped with 
him, but that he had the audacity to marry you !" 

Edna blushed and laughed. 

"You laugh — ^you heartless girl! It is all very well 
for you — ^but, I tell you, every soul about the place is full 
of it ! and what is more, they will have it that that ne'er- 
^-well favorite of ipine, Cyril More, is back 1 I wouldn't 
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wait a moment, not even for breakfast, but came on 
directly. Of course, you laugh and say that I might have 
known it was false, but they were all so full of it and 
so certain, that I was convinced against my will that there 
was something in it. And now I find there isn't, I'll dis- 
charge that hussy of mine ! The impudent minx declared 
that the bells were going to be rung — why, what's that?" 
she broke off, as the bells suddenly pealed out hilariously. 

Edna was too startled and overwhelmed to speak, but 
Aunt Martha smiled and almost chuckled ( if such a feat 
were possible for her. 

"You needn't discharge your excellent maid, my dear 
grace !" Cyril said. 

"Eh! what! who's that?" exclaimed her grace, swing- 
ing round and staring at Cyril, whom she had not noticed 
in her excitement. "Why 1 can I believe my ears ? Who 
are you, sir ?" 

"Your grace has necessarily forgotten a scapegrace not 
worthy to be remembered," said Cyril, coming forward, 
his stalwart figure looking almost as Saxon and herculean 
in his tweed morning suit as it had done in the keeper's 
cords. 

"What, Cyril More!" exclaimed the duchess. "Is it 
possible ! And they said you were dead ! Dead ! I never 
saw anyone look more thoroughly alive in my life ! Come 
nearer, you monster. Why," turning from one to the 
other, "what are you doing here ; why don't you go home, 
to the park, I mean ? Ah, there's Edward — ^poor Edward ; 
not that I pity him, I never liked him, andias for his wife 
— why, Cyril, haven't you brought a wife of your own ?" 

Cyril smiled exasperatingly. 

"I've got one here already," he said, with his old laugh. 

"Oh, you have, Mr. Impudence," said the duchess. 
"I warn you," swinging round to Mrs. Weston, "this is 
the wickedest creature you ever met. He was the wicked- 
est boy I ever knew — used to poach his father's preserves 
— ^not to speak of the castle ones, and join in every bit 
of mischief for miles round. And so you've got a wife, 
have you; and where is she, pray? — some Indian girl, I 
swppose, or a New Zealander, perhaps. Where is she?— 
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you must let me see her, sir; they used to say that you 
set up for a connoisseur." 

Cyril laughed his short laugh of keen enjoyment, and 
leaned against the mantelpiece to watch Edna's scarlet 
face and enjoy the scene. 

"And so that's what they were ringing the bells about, 
not because you^had eloped with the under keeper, my 
dear. Well, I vow I'll have a cup of tea" — Cyril came 
forward to set it for her — "for I'm terribly confused and 
upset. What could have set their tongues wagging to 
this tune? Why, let me look at you, child. Ah !" 

And her grace suddenly clutched Edna's left hand and 
stared at it. 

"What is that ring?" 

Edna covered her face with her hand, as Cyril came 
forward with the teacup. 

"This ring — and -" 

"Cyril here; why, child, you've never been and let 
that scapegrace of mine marry you ?" 

"That's just it!" cried Cyril, gleefully. "There's no 
going back on that, as the Americans say. Which is it, 
your grace — Indian squaw or New Zealander ?" 

"Neither, Mr. Impudence !" retorted her grace, hugging 
Edna. "They are what you deserve, but you've got an 
angel." 



Before that short winter day had come to a close, all 
the county, and probably nearly all London, for romances 
in high life are greedily welcomed by the voracious maws 
of the newspapers, was in possession of the startling facts 
of Cyril More's return to life, and his secret marriage 
with the great heiress. Miss Edna Weston. Everybody 
was supposed to know of it by the third day, and yet one 
person, and that one of so much importance as Lord 
Mersey, had heard nothing of the great romance, and 
rode into the village of Arleigh as ignorant of the local 
excitement as the Great Mc^ul himself. 

His lordship waited at the village inn while his horse 
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got a feed of com and a drink of water, and then he re- 
mounted and continued his journey along the Rosedene 
road. The snow had gone by this time, and the roads 
were crisp with a light frost. His lordship allowed his 
horse to choose its own pace, and sat musingly in his 
saddle until the red wings of Rosedene came in sight; 
then he roused suddenly, and drew a note from his pocket. 
It was rather crumpled and finger-worn, as if it had been 
consulted a great deal, and though it consisted of but a 
few lines, was certainly an excuse for conjecture and 
curiosity. Lord Mersey muttered it over : 

"An old friend of Lord Mersey would feel grateful if 
his lordship would meet him at More Park as soon as 
possible." 

"An old friend!" mused his lordship, for the thou- 
sandth time. "Edward More and I can scarcely be called 
old friends, and whom else is there at the park, now 
poor Cyril is underground ?" 

As he passed Rosedene, his lordship looked at it with 
rather a curious expression — with the look that a man's 
face might wear who saw the grave of a no longer re- 
gretted hope. 

"She is not there," he mused, "the blinds are all closed ; 
I should like to see her; yes, I could see her now without 
that old pain and misery. I wonder if she has married 
Morton ; she was too good for him, but an angel like her 
might make a good man of a worse than he ; who knows ?" 
Then he looked along the road to where the Bromleys' 
old ancestral mansion gleamed redly through the trees. 
"I've been away too long; a man does not live long 
enough to afford to waste his friends. I wonder — I 
wonder if the Bromleys — if Grace is at home; perhaps 
she, too, is married. It was weakness, that shirking of 
the papers; I know no English news; I dreaded it, and 
now I am all curiosity." 

He woke up from his reverie just in time to turn his 
horse into the park gates, and as he did so he started 
with a confused sense of surprise at the great changed 
aspect of the place. He scarcely knew it. What had 
happened? He was about to ask the lodge keeper, but 
his horse, not being curious, and smelling, I suppose, the 
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stables, broke into a trot, and carried him out of the man's 
hearing. Two grooms came forward to take his horse, 
the hall porter threw open the door. 

"Is Sir Edward in?" asked Lord Mersey, in his slow, 
abstracted way, 

"Sir Edward, my lord?" said the man, staring at him; 
then, as Lord Mersey seemed lost in thought, the porter, 
who knew him and his way, motioned to a footman. Lord 
Mersey followed the servant into the drawing room. 
At the end was a winter conservatory and, hearing voices, 
Lord Mersey walked toward it. Before he had quite 
reached it a gentleman came out, laughing. He uttered 
a pleased, welcome as he saw who the visitor was, and 
grasped both Lord Mersey's hands. 

His lordship stared for a moment, then nodded once or 
twice. 

"Cyril," he said, at last. "I might have guessed it 
was you, of course, just so ! Yes, yes ! Cyril, I'm very 
glad to see you — and here, too! Who is in there?" he 
broke off to ask, as a voice, sweet and musical, reached 
them. 

"Some old friends of yours, Mersey," said Cyril, still 
holding his hands and pressing them. "One is my wife, 
Edna Weston, an old and dear friend of yours, if your 
esteem for her is as great as hers for you ; the other is— 
come and see for yourself." 

In another minute Lord Mersey had Edna's soft hand 
in his. 

He looked down at her sweet face, with its tender 
smile of friendship and sisterly love, and his dark gray 
eyes grew moist. 

"Edna," he said, "I wish you joy! How happy you 
look; I wonder if Cyril will mind!" and with a queer 
little smile he stooped and touched her forehead with a 
brotherly kiss. 

Then he turned, for at the moment he was warned of 
some one else's presence, by the soft sound of a harp. 

He looked at Edna, then walked down the conserva- 
tory. Half hidden by the great leaves of the tropical 
plants sat a beautiful figure, bending over a harp; an 
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empty chair was beside her, on which lay some ueedle- 
work, as if Aunt Martha had just left it. 

Lord Mersey came up slowly and softly, and stood 
looking down on the bent head of the player. 

Suddenly she lo»ked up. It was Grace Bromley. -'N 
glorious light shone in her dark eyes as she recognized 
him, and she was about to rise, embarrassed and trem- 
bling, but he put out his hand, and geutly kept her in 
her seat. 

"Play for me," he said, with a wistfulness that was not 
all sad, "as you used." 

She glanced at him shyly, and a faint flush tinged the 
«iear olive of her face. 

"What shall I play for you?" she asked, almost in a 
whisper. 

"Home, Sweet Home," he said. 

She obeyed tremblingly, and played a few chords of 
the well-known air, that no one has ever been able to 
listen to yet without a thrill of emotion; then the music 
ceased suddenly, and the proud head was gently lowered 
on the motionless hand. 

He took her hand and clasped it in both his. 

"Grace — dear Grace! I have come home? iWill you 
make it sweet fdr me?" 

Is there any need to put. her exact answer on record, 
or to state that she faithfully kept hcE promise, and did 
make home, sweet home for him? 



"Don't you think Uncle Cyril is the strongest man, 
excepting Samson, of course. Lord Mersey, that ever 
lived?" said little Bertie. 

They were all sitting cozily in the drawing room — 
Cyril and Edna at the fire, Cyril outstretched like a great 
St. Bernard, in the easy-chair, Edna near him, of course. 
Aunt Martha at her work, and Grace at the piano, play- 
ing a soft, enchanting sonata of Schubert's, Lord Mersey 
was sitting near her, almost touching her, and little Ber- 
tie—always his favorite — ^was leaning against his knees. 
Lord Mersey smiled. 

"Almost, if not quite, Bertie." 
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Bertie nodded, and looked with rapt admiration at tHe 
object of his boyish adoration and love. 

"Aren't you glad he has come back? — I ami Oh, I 
am more glad than I can say — and so is Edna — I don't 
call her Aunt Edna," he put in, quickly, "because she is 
so young and beautiful ; aunts are always so old and cross, 
excepting Aunt Martha, of course." 

"Thank you; any information gladly received," mur- 
mured Lord Mersey, stroking the boy's golden, hair. 

"Yes; everybody is glad — everybody, excepting 
mamma, but then she is never glad, I think, at anything 
now. She is sorry, because she says that I shall never 
be Sir Bertie, of More Park, now — as if I should want 
to be ! Why, there is Uncle Cyril ! — fancy anyone being 
master of More excepting him ! Papa lays it is a good 
thing that I am not to be Sir Bertie, because of what dear 
Edna has done. Do you know that she has given me 
Rosedene and a great fortune — oh, a great deal of 
money?" and he sighed. 

"Well, I know you are grateful, Bertie !" 

"Grateful!" echoed the boy with a world of meaning. 
"As if I didn't love Edna and Uncle Cyril more than all 
the world. You know I am going to live here almost all 
my holidays whenever papa and mamma will let me, and 
that will be a great deal, because I heard Uncle Cyril 
make, papa promise that he would let me come." 

"That was kind ; Uncle Cyril knows that you are happy 
here." 

"He knows that I am never happy anywhere else," said 
the boy with childish gravity. "Oh, yes, he knows that." 



If you are fond of running over to Paris pretty fre- 
quently, and happen, as most Englishmen do, to take your 
after-dinner cup of coffee at the Cafe de I'Europe, you 
may notice among the frequenters of the place a tall 
but bent figure with a pale, haggard face, that is always 
at a certain time in the evening to be seen seated in the 
third box from the door. The face, with all its pallor 
and haggardness, bears evidence of having been a hand- 
some one, and there is something about the man's bearing 
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that attracts attention. You will notice for one thing that 
his hands are white and well shaped, though fearfully thin 
and emaciated, and that they are never still, always rest- 
less, not demonstratively so, but always moving, perhaps 
dinning noiselessly on the table, perhaps fingering the 
gray mustache, folding or unfolding the paper which he 
reads and re-reads through each evening, always moving. 
If, your curiosity and interest aroused, you take a seat 
near this singular individual and address him, he looks 
up vacantly for a moment, then smiles and bows with a 
well-bred air, and shaking his head gently, says : 

"I loved her, sir, I loved her — that was the great mis- 
take ; I lost my hand and threw the cards away. It was 
my great, I think my only, mistake." 

This is his invariable reply to any and every question; 
it is always accompanied by the faint, mournful smile 
and the gesture of the hands as of a man who had lost 
some game of cards. 

If you apply to the waiter for information concerning 
this singular individual, that functionary will shrug his 
shoulders, and point his bony finger to his no less bony 
forehead, with a significant grin. 

"Monsieur wishes to know concerning monsieur in 
box No. 3? But yes! Monsieur in box No. 3 is well 
known — is what the English call celebrated. He is an 
English capitame, by name Morton; by family, it is 
supposed, connected with families most high. Monsieur 
is, alas! afflicted mentally by reason of an affair of the 
heart. A young and lovely English mees ! — Is monsieur 
provided for? Certainement! — Monsieur receives" — the 
waiter is informed — "certain moneys every month, ample 
for all monsieur's wants. Monsieur the capitane resides 
in the Rue St. Honore, and is of regular habits — ^walks 
so much every day at a certain hour, drives at a certain 
hour, is served with le petit cafe also at a certain hour, 
always, as may be seen, at the same table." 

That is all the waiter knows, but if you ask him if he 
considers monsieur the capitane happy, he will reply, with 
a shrug : 

"Yes, certainement — ^monsieur does not recollect; he 
is as the bird in the cage, happx in his way, to the end." 
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In mercy let us trust that it may be so; for to sudh ■ 
heing as the once brilliant and scheming, but now fallen 
adventurer, there can be no scourge, no punishment, more 
terrible than a memory of the past and a full conscio«B> 
aeM of the present 
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